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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 


_AMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marce 
treiter, Bellincioni 


Sedanstrasse 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE 


Representative and assistant « 
New York, 827 Carnegie 
South Eighteenth Street, 
Summer School, Portland, } 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton 
tive, and the best of teachers.” 
Dresden, Germany, Sed: 


INTERNATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL E 


MRS 


( ARNEGIE 


Mrs. ROLLIE 


SOPRANO 


Recita Concert and ()rator 


Address: 205 West 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARI 
Voice Culture 


Mail address 15 Wash 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


VOICE CULTURE 


Oratorio, Church, 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., 
Residence and address 
424 West Twenty 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 


Church of the Holy 


sons and practice given on 
instruments. Special adv 


hurch music and the t 


Address: 49 West. 


rOM KARL, 


Head of Vocal Dep 
Institute of Agel € + 


ninth Street 
Also CONCE RTS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author f Original 


Ear Training, Musical Stenograplhy 
No authoriz 


»pyrighted 
New York 


Address: 48 Lefferts I! 
WADE R. BROWN, 


PIANIST, CHORAI 


Director Universit 


E.H.LOCKHART, 





5 nging taught by 


v0ls. Oratori «) 


UDLEY BU«( 


810 Cart 


HOWARD BROC 


COMILOSER-PIANIST 


Pupils received in ( 
and Song 
Studio 817-818 Carnegie 


WALTER H 


Irganist and Choirmast 


New York; conductor 


Society and the Musurgia 


781 Park A enu 


Mme. LOUISE 
SCHOOL OF 


2ss_ Fifth 


Between 28th and 2 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 


zo1 West 8 re 

LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
and teacher of piano and theory, 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A, M. 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of 
Private and daily practic 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
oncertmaster Philharmonic 
INSTRUCTION 


208 East Sixty-firs 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF 


Third season in New 
Francisco Pupil of vs ampert 


Francesco LAMPERT! 


Studio: Carnegie Hal! 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


vice Develo 


sr-R&so Carnegie 





of Re yoseve t's finest 


BaAss-LDARITONE 


ri oices quickly pli 
al work given for br 


FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studi 207 The Van Dyck 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York 


| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
46 ark Avenue, near gtst St., New York 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.¥ 
Pr upils prepared for Church, Concert, Orator 
East Twenty-third Street, New York 
Me La Pose Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


FIANISI 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


STAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
\ddress: 1: West 1ogth Street, New York 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
fue Art oF SINGING 


Studio: 5: West Thirty-fifth Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, 
VOICE CULTURE anp 

Italian Method ART OF SINGING 
Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTonge, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
zo Central Park South, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art «. Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, + ey York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ils prepared for 
Church, Concert and Orator 
Studio 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTE 


(ratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
than Method lone Vlacing and Keparation 
Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT ART OF SINGING 
Strictly Italian Method 
Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 


iss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
verti Method Ferfectly Taught 
Church, Opera, Concert 
days and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City 


MR. ann MRS. FRANZ L, HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
German and French Lyric Diction 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 


\DOLF GLOSE, 


l’ianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
\ddress 247 West 23d Street, New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 

OPERA TENOR 
Teacher of Ten or Roberts, Paula Woebning, solo 
st in All Souls’ Church 

145 East 83d Street, New York 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Organist at Great Organ, 
Trinity Church, Broadway 
PIANO AND ORGAN 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 


28 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 


The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios »s Carnegie Hall, New York 


Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUT® FOR VIO'IN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 Fast 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 

m the beginning to the highest perfection 


BR. & H. CARRIT, Directors 











Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 


“The Gosford,’ 236 West 5sth Street, ; 
Near Broadway, New York 


Mrs. ST..JOHN-BRENON, 
CONVERSATIONAL VOICE SPECIALIST! 


Studio 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 


Carnegie Hall 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Sherwood Studios, 


58 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 


| HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York 


| FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


VOICE CULTURE anp THe 
ART OF SINGING 


Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Ha 
New York Kansas City, M season, Pep 
Ruilding, May 30 to October 1; New York seasor 
(tctober 1, 1903, to May 1 0. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VioLin SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice CULTURE 


Powers-Alexander Studios 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instructien 
Sbriglia Method Taught. 

Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address Normal College, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 

Vi , Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 

Res ides nce and Studio 


535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


| Would be pleased to meet by aPpo intment, free 


anyone wishing t eart syster 


ree 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST 


Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With THe MusicaL Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian C1 
Newark 
Residence-Studio 
954 Eighth Ave rner 56th St... New York 


|S. C. BENNETT, 


in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
feacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bis 
nany other talented calists 
Studio 836 Carnegie Hall New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICI 
312 West Eighty-first Street, New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 

Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping Studio: 132-133 Carnegie _Hall, City 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by 


Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers oF CwHartotte Maconpa, Mrs. C. 
Miner Harpy and JoserH MAERz 
sntind cinamaiae 
EUGENE C. HEFFL EY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Mudio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 
ADEL AIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio 
Studix s7 West Ejighty-fourth Street, New York 





\LICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West zoth Street, New York 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
f the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, 
FONE PLACING and th 

ART OF EXPRESSION 

Vocal Studio 557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARL VENTH, 


VIOLIN SCHOOI 
4 Seventh Avenue, 


Brooklyn, New York 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
‘ew York 


| ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 


VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
28 East 64th St ow address Musica Courier 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New York 


| SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO 


neerts and (rat 


West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Me 
p11 Carnegie H:z New York City 


Stud 


| Signor A. CARBONE 


Member several years Metro; tan Grand 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 


Studio: 240 Fitth Avenue, New York 


| 5S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 


COMPOSE R ‘ORGANIST CONDUCTOR 





‘Brick’ 
lemple “Beth-El 
\ddress g12 Fifth Avenue 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
5 Seventh Ave., corner 125th St., New York 
Daily Class—Clavier, Piano 
Overcomes the difficulties usually er untered in 
giving young people a thor zh musical education 
Adult Classes Morning Evening Pupils 
accepted at any age Call or write for circular 
Mae. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
e-Stud 874 Carnegie Ha 
lelephone 1350 Columbus 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Son 


| work entire, Languages. The School of Churc 


Music also concisely presented. Organist-Director 
Grace M. E. Church. Studio: 76 West 82d Street 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Graduate f Copenhagen Conservatoire 
Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods 
s 1 ? 6 Carnegie 2 


Vednesdays, from 9 to 6 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


SOLO ORGANIST 


Soloist Pan-American Expositior 
uction Piano, Organ, Theory 
4s East 23d Street, New York 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 
VOCAL paige Oe es 
Studio: The Tuxedo, 37 Madison Ave., 
Corner - "Beret, New York 








WALTER L. BOG ERT, 


Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 

Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Int erpretation 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat INSTRUCTION 
Studi 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the ceclamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation 


Mr & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 4os Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. CARL C. MU LLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
these branches at his 

Studi 1291 Lexington Avene, New York 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














NEW YORK. 
EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


MADAME 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West oe St., corner Sotussbus Ave., 
New York City. 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 

















MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIsrT, 


836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Concerts, Recitals, &c. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
198 West 6sth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 


To Vocaliste—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
3 Ww West Fifty- seventh Street, 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 














A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORRESTORDENCE LES- 
SONS IN ONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theo of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” Syn. 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 
ing.” 


80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 





HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Benedick, 
8 East Washington Square, New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Management of Henry Wohsohn. 


Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 
MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO br aup TEACHER. 


orrect Breathing a Specialty. 
330 West Fittyeavee St., NEW YORK. 


HENRIETTE WEBER, 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


Instruction. Studio: 10 West 28th St., New York. 
Wissner piano used. Tel.: 3149 Madison square. 




















LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorougn 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty- -eighth street, New York. 





W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of Organists. 
Organ, Piano, Harrffony, Vocal Co:ching, Choir 
Training, boys or mix ‘voices; Sight Reading. 
Largee lectric organ. % E. Thirty-fifth St.. N. 


M VITTORIO CARPI, 


Vocat TEACHER, 





NEW YORK. 


SALLY -FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


SOPRANO. 
Address: 126 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Osstedio, Musicales, Vocal Instruction. 
= 71 Were rosth Street, New York. 
ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 











"Phone: 1350 Columbus. — 
Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 


Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E, MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, 





Boston 





Mur. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Boston. 











MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 


Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
s8 Irving Place, New York. 





Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
to East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers. Mawuer Garcta. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


20 West r24th Street, New York. 
Partial "Scholarships. Circulars on application. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
fos on tudio Hell o ——» 5 . 
arnegie all, ramercy Par 
New York City" 











LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 
Director, 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 
ACCOMPANIST, 


Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 
The Biltmore, 56 West s8th be, New York. 


wiuiam A WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal Instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 
Permanent address: 23 W. 8th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad "Cello Departmcat, Pasi Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 
Oratorie, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
vVOocAaAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 
STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Resideace-Studio: 138 West 9ist St ,New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Sprectarist 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
mis, = Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De'Te 
Paz, Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, — 
Winslow. Fitch and others now before the public. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 




















572 Park Avenue, New York. 


ERNST H. BAUER, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgii. 





VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 








JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, © 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Paeiten, Director, 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Fo. PrRoressionat Courses, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 
year. “A Complete Musical Education.” 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 








? 











Boston, Mass. 





_808TON. 


+ Mr and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, | 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—-Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PHILLIPS, 
BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 

Steinert Hall, Boston. 
Mra. FRANK MORSE 

and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers 
go and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston 











Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
ote Hensingten Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: 5 ack Bay 1089s. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
a18 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphon sf Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 


TENOR SOLOIST. 
tap 7 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MISS PAUL INE WOLTMANN, 
MFZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 


Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston 


RAY FINEL, 
TENOR SOLOIST 
Vocal Teacher. 
Seatpares Chambers, Boston 








MADAME VARS 
THE ART OF SINGING 


won 40 Boston. 
SEND POSTAL FOR SAOCHUAE 


AMY RAY, 


Contraito 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 











306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 








MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan 


All branches taught. Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers 
including world renowned artists. Prices moderate. 
New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





BASSO, 


Francis Motley, 





HELEN 
AND 
MABEL 

"Phone : 3419 18th St 


REYNOLDS, 


** The Criterion,’”’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 


VIOLIN AND ‘CELLO. 
CONCERTS 
AND INSTRUCTION. 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stuns’ HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


Circulars sent upon application. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL ano 


Winter TERM 


Children’s De 


REGULAR FRIDAY 





8. M. Fabian. 





— A. K. VIRGIL, Director . pre ee 
BEGINS ‘author and Founder or DAY, SATuR 
Jan. 5, 1908. the Virgil Method. pay, Jan 8. 


CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
rtment. Special Musical and Tech 
nical Instruction. Directed by Miss FLorence Dopp. 


Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. 
CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 


EVENING RECITALS. 
Address 


New York. Mrs, Hadden-alexander 








Peabody Conservatory 











of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


lhe Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, ncluding 


Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


W. Ed. Neimendeahi, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wed 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATIOP 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
















IGN 


Ove Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 

















O-<- DE > 0 <vOT> 0<¥E>@ 





MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
791 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


O< DE O< 26> O~ DE O< DE O~ DE O< OE OE OOM OM O™ 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
— a ILE RBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
we" BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Rew York, Newark, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “sss 


KRANICH & BACH 


Proawe PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, a 



































NEW YORK. 
SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE |J. LEWIS BROWNE 
\- ae Bis 


AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
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ESTERDAY was the 13th of the month, 
a Friday, and the anniversary day 
of the death of Richard Wag- 





ner. What wonder therefore 
if the revival of “Tristan and 
Isolde” met with a reversal? 


Ernst Kraus, who sang Tristan 
for the first time in his life, 


was so hoarse that he could 
hardly be heard in the heavenly 
love duet. The second act 


was done as best they all could, 
Dr. Muck hushing the orchestra 
with his quieting left hand. 
Then there was a long pause and 
at last Stage Manager Droescher 
came forth with the announcement that because of Herr 
Kraus’ indisposition the first half of the third act had to 
be omitted. There was no comparison with the glorious 
performance of the work at Leipsic a week ago. But how 
about the people who thronged the house from pit to dome 
(a vacant seat not being visible in any part of the large 
auditorium), who had paid raised prices of admission for 
this memorial performance, which had been newly studied 
and newly mounted for the occasion? For 
before the 13th of February no ticket could be had for this 
performance for love or money and now all these people 
had to be disappointed, because the Tristan was hoarse! 
There is absolutely no reliance upon Kraus any longer for 


many weeks 


the reason that he has overshouted himself. That he pos 
sessed a glorious voice there is no denying, but like the 
vocal spendthrift that he is, he did not keep house with it, 
and in fact if he had wanted to do so, he would not have 
For Kraus 


how to sing; he is a son of nature, who never studied the 


known how to go about it has not learned 
difficult art of handling the human voice 
Knuepfer interpreted the the King 


Marke with stoical repose in delivery and action, with more 


part ot hapless 


of this, in fact, than corresponds to the intentions 
of the late Richard Wagner. 
did King Marke. 

Miss Plaichinger’s Isolde offered no new She 
sang well and to a certain extent effectively in all lyrical 
episodes, but was decidedly wanting wherever the situation 
demanded powerful and exalted The lady, 
however, was in unusually good voice, or at least her vocal 
organ sounded more brilliant than is often the case, be- 
cause of the contrast with that of Kraus, who produced his 
tones with efforts as apparent as they were unavailing. 
Also Mrs. Goetze was in good voice. Baptist Hoffmann, 
as Kurwenal, is an excellent exponent of the part vocally, 
but histrionically he exaggerates to such an extent that he 
resembles more a hysterical handmaid than a hero. Dr. 
Muck’s directing was discreet, but there were episodes in 
the orchestra where still greater restraint and, above all, 
more purity of intonation would have been desirable. 

The new mounting was vastly superior to the rather 
provincial stage setting of “Tristan” at Leipsic last week 
All of the new costumes were tasteful and the scenery, 
painted after designs by Quagglio, was picturesque and 
effective in the extreme. 


quite 


Vocally Knuepfer is a splen- 


features 


expression. 
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Among the concerts of the week, as usual, the Philhar- 
monic, under Nikisch’s direction, was the most important 
and likewise the most enjoyable. Probably because of the 
appearance of Eugene Ysaye as soloist at this concert the 
large hall of the Philharmonic was completely sold out, 
for Ysaye is a great favorite here, and deservedly so, for 
he made Bruch’s D minor Violin Concerto sound like real 
music, though in reality it is mighty poor stuff. Bruch 
should have allowed the G minor Concerto to remain his 
only one. A young violinist of the fair sex followed 
Ysaye’s interpretation with a violin part of the concerto in 


HAUPTSTRASSE, 20A, BERLIN, W., 


February 14, 1903 


She was trying to mark down his reading and 
Her pencil had a busy time 


her lap. 
note the changes he made. 
of it, for rhythmically, and also in bowing, Ysaye did not 
adhere very closely to the original. This seemed to bother 
the young lady considerably more than Nikisch, who, as is 
Superior still, if that 
be possible, was the reproduction of Saint-Saéns’ B 
Violin Concerto, this 
the tone, 
phrasing and piquancy of Ysaye. 


= = 


In the last concerts Nikisch has not 
single orchestral novelty. Why is this thus? 
find anything worthy of reproduction, or does he think 
that Berlin just at present is getting more than its due in 
concerts and compositions? Both 
reasons In the Brahms F 
phony Nikisch evinced at moments a tendency toward arbi- 


his wont, accompanied admirably. 
minor 
world can 
the rh¥thm, 


which nobody in play 


with indescribable charm of and 


two given us a 


Cannot he 


the way of “modern’ 


seem to be valid major Sym 


trariness in reading, for he came in conflict with Biilow’s 
and other “traditional” readings of Brahms in more than 
one instance, and more especially in the matter of tempi. 
However, his reading was sympathetic and interesting. A 
virtuoso performance of the most unadulterated kind, how 
ever, was the one of Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” in which 
the Philharmonic Orchestra displayed as much euphonious- 
ness and charm of tone as Ysaye had done on his violin 
The clearness of the entire reading was only excelled by 
ts purity and brilliancy. This reproduction was decidedly 
the gem of the evening. 
ee <= 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka does not often appear in public 


nowadays. He has given more attention to teaching than 
to piano practicing since his return from the United States 
Nevertheless it would be that he 
technic, or 


At a concert he gave last Wednesday 


unfair to say had neg 


his was in other not a 
satisfactory pianist. 
night at the Singakademie he 
works of the most divergent character 
call for 


Chopin’s F minor Fantasia, and the first, 


lected any way very 


proved his versatility in 


He was best in com 


musical imagination, such as 


fourth and fifth of 


positions which 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana.” Delightful was also the per 
formance of Mendelssohn's E 
of an arrangement for two hands, made by Scharwenka, 
of Schubert’s Impromptu “a l’Hongroise.” The piece it 
self, however, sounds fragmentary, and lacks in 
Beethoven interpretations were musicianly 
minor and the Appassionata Sonatas 


minor Scherzo, op. 16, and 


form 
Scharwenka’s 
He played the E 

The program opened with a revised edition of Schar 
wenkas E minor Sonata, op. 46, for and 
Only the Andante in C seemed worthy of the applause be- 
stowed upon it, while the two other movements are hardly 


piano ‘cello. 


more than pleasing salon music, 


<= 


—— 
A ’cello sonata of greater depth and merit in the way 
of workmanship is the one in F major, op. 37, by Robert 
Kahn, which, with the composer at the piano, had its first 
performance at the ninth popular.chamber music soirée of 
the Hekking Trio organization. This sonata is free 
all seeking after virtuoso effects, and the two instruments 
are treated absolutely on a par. In form and workman 
ship this ’cello sonata of Robert Kahn belongs to the best of 
modern chamber music compositions. The invention, it is 
true, is not nature, but it is 
trivial, and the sonata as a whole sounds fluent and euphon- 
ious. 


from 


of a very important never 


se, 


__ 


a 

More entertaining chamber music was given by the 
Waldemar Meyer Quartet at their fifth soirée at the Sing 
akademie. The playing of this excellent organization has 
been described before, so it is only necessary to mention 


that, besides the Mozart D major and the Haydn C major 


piéce de résistance 
The piano part was in 


Quartet, the program contained as 
Schubert's lovely “Trout” quintet. 


the hands of the court pianist, Miss Martha Remmert. 
She proved to be a musicianly, clever and delightful cham- 
ber music performer 


eS & 


Among the other pianists heard during the week was the 


promising youngster Arthur Rubinstein Young Arthur 
(no relative of the late Anton, by the way) should be- 
come a pianist who will do honor to his name. He has 


made immense strides forward since last he played here 
The book of Brahms-Paganini Variations were 
done with remarkably clean technic. Equally astonishing 
the maturity of conception displayed in Beethoven's 
E minor Sonata, and in Brahms’ B minor Capriccio and B 
flat minor Intermezzo, op. 117. With a little more 
strength and variety of touch this Rubinstein boy would 


second 


was 


from 


a great pianist 


<< 


even now be 


It might 
is prone to 
and 
G major Concerto 


A virtuoso pure and simple is Anton Foerster 
from his program that he 
for Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto 
Liszt’s E flat are nothing else the 
of Beethoven is to a greater degree a virtuoso piece than 
Foerster, 


be surmised very 


virtuoso music, 
and 
his other concertos. Hence who boasts of rat- 
tling good fingers and wrists, was best in the Rubinstein 
number. In the last movement some clever and piquant 
passage and octave playing made amends for the want of 
Foerster lacks legato and his tone in forte 
Hence the singing of 
movement of the 
Beethoven concerto did not sound 


Beethoven G 


deeper feeling 
is not as pleasant as it ought to be 
the melody in the slow Rubinstein and 
vivace of the 


cadenzas by 


the final 


"I 


wel The Rubinstein to the 


major Concerto, however, he played with utmost bravura 
and brilliancy 
eS = 
The third chamber music soirée of the Hollaender Quar- 
tet offered a new string quartet by Arthur Willner. The 
‘novelty” is well written for all of the strings and contains 
some nice pizzicato effects and surprisingly bold harmonies 
This said, however, all is told that can be cited in praise 
of the new work, for it is scanty and not original in inven- 


tion, does not adhere to classical models in form, and in 
contrapuntal workmanship it is weak 
eS & 


A young American, Max Ghulka, gave a joint concert 
with Miss Thea Dora Reicher, a rather poor soprano, who 
sang among other things some very interesting songs by 
Kahn 

Mr. Ghulka, however, was not disappointing, albeit his 
fiddle failed him by getting out of tune in the Bach move- 
which he 


performed with good tone, fine and sweeping bowing and 


Robert 


ments from the unaccompanied B minor Sonata, 


a straightforward, manly conception 


eS = 

Pierre Lalo, the well known music critic of the Paris 
daily paper Le Temps, wrote a few weeks ago an arti- 
cle in which he maintained that “France only has produced 
in these last years such vital and novel works as ‘L’Etran- 
ger,’ by Vincent d’Indy; ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ by De- 
bussy, and ‘La Sonate,’ by Dukas. Germany only pro- 
duces at this day school works, pale reflections from the 


compositions of Mendelssohn and Brahms, Wagner imita- 
Richard the most 
talented the faults of Liszt. In 


Italy operas are being written which have nothing in com- 
> . ad 


tions, or, as is the case wth Strauss, 


writer, exaggerations of 
mon with art. Only with us there is life in music 


This feuilleton, as Lalo now asserts, has created much bad 
feeling in Germany. He says that he has received many 
letters from all over Germany and Austria in which he is 
being treated as a chauvinist and narrow minded fellow 
In one of the most interesting of these letters there occurs 
the following explanation: “You need only take a look at 
the Berlin, Munich, Dresden and Leipsic papers in order 
to know where music is really alive Berlin Sun- 
day newspaper there are announced at least 100 concerts 
to take place during the current month and at least thirty 


Paris, on the other hand, 


In each 


highest rank 
ind chamber music concerts only. It 
or pianists or 


of these are of the 


has a few symphon 


is but rarely the case that eminent vocalists 
violinists take a trip to Paris, for the French capital can 
boast of no musical public. As for ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ 
the French papers stated that it caused tediousness 


among the audience and the critics treated the opera with- 


have 


out much enthusiasm. Germany has given to the world 
men like Schuetz, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Robert Franz, Wagner, Brahms and others. Who in 
France knows Bruckner and Goldmark? Who knows 
Robert Fuchs, Mahler. Schillings. Pfitzner, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Puecini?” To this letter Pierre Lalo now vouchsafes the 
following reply: “In Germany there is still extant the 
opinion that France produces in a musical way nothing 
but operettas and comic operas without musical worth. 
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Since forty years there is in existence in France a sym- 
phonic school, but it is not known in Germany. Sym- 
phonic writers, such as César Franck, Edouard Lalo, Saint- 
Saéns, are treated in Germany as if they did not exist. A 
musician like Weingartner in his essay on “The Symphony 
Since Bethoven’ had treated such a foolish and mediocre 
thing as the “Pathetique Symphony” of Tschaikowsky ex- 
plicitly, while he had not even made a mention of the 
French symphonists. Nowadays, it is true, one finds upon 
the programs of the concerts at Berlin symphonies also 
of French origin in great number, but the critics illtreat 
everything that emanates from France, for which reason I 
could return the reproach of chauvinism. It cannot be 
denied that music is cultivated to a greater degree in Ger- 
many than in France. The Germans are musically more 
gifted than the French, they have more singing societies 
and music in social life plays a greater role there. But 
there is not everything in numbers, for a more refined and 
more cultivated public could not be imagined than are the 
This 
public possesses an absolutely sure musical taste and it 
would reject energetically many of the musical produc- 
tions which find applause in Germany. But it is not of 
the public alone that I care to speak, rather of the works 
that are being created. French contains ele- 
ments of originality, which can be found in no other coun- 
try. What is the use of mentioning Bach, Haydn and 
Mozart, for they lived almost before the deluge. Brahms 
is dead, sois Bruckner. Goldmark, Dvorak and Grieg are 
old. They can offer us nothing more and their character 
is firmly fixed in musical history; they belong to the past 
and not to the future. Pfitzner and Schillings are musical 
technicians of skill, but nothing more. Puccini is a com- 
poser whose works have nothing to do with art; it is com- 
monplace hurdy-gurdy music. It must be asserted there- 
fore once more that in the field of music at the present 
time in no country there can be found anything that can 
be compared with the works of d’Indy, Debussy and 
Dukas.” Happy Lalo, happier France! That this critic 
is nothing if not radical can easily be seen from the above 
amusing quotations. That he can be unjust likewise is 
shown in his criticism of Felix Weingartner, whom he tears 


10,000 people who in Paris attend a Sunday concert. 


music now 


to shreds as a conductor. 
as 
— 


“t 


' 


Gustave Charpentier is expected to arrive in Berlin soon, 
as he intends to superintend personally the first rehearsals 
which will have its first perform- 
under the 


of his opera, “Louise,” 
ance at the Royal Opera House on March 4, 
direction of Dr. Karl Muck. 

eS & 


Musikdirector Karl Machts, who for twenty-six years 
was the conductor of the Nauheim Kur Orchestra during 
the months of the summer season, and conducted the Palm 
garten concerts at Hanover in winter, has committed sui- 


cide by drowning. The reason is said to be because the 
new lessee of the Nauheim baths would not renew the 
contract with the old conductor. The latter did not know 


that the Grand Duke of Hesse, whose favorite he was and 
who also had decorated Machts with the title of musik- 
director, and had bestowed upon him the medal for art 
ind science, had also decreed a lifelong pension for the 
conductor. The latter, who had disappeared from Han 
over since the month of December, never learned of this 
piece of good fortune, but, probably in despair because he 
he lost his living, drowned himself in the river 


which his body was recovered day before yes- 


thought 
Seine, from 


Knaben Wunderhorn,’ and is described as very effective. 
It gives a chance for the introduction of numerous old 
folks tunes, of which the composer is said to have availed 
himself with skill and to good advantage. His own ideas 
are described as scanty and not deep. The orchestration 
and general facture are good, and the entire style of the 
work so pleasing that at the premiére the composer, who 
is a resident of Munich, was called out before the curtain 
many times, together with the librettist and court conduc- 
tor, Fischer, who had directed the performance. 


= << 


Conductor Baumann will take over a German band to 
St. Louis in 1904, where they will concertize during the 
entire time of the exposition in the German department of 
the fair. 

= 


_ 
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The principal parts of the triple monument of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven (which is to be placed at the head 
of the gold fish pond in the Thiergarten) are now being 
chiseled in marble. Prof. Dr. Siemering, the creator of this 
piece of sculpture, is busy now with three reliefs, and then 
the whole work will be completed. It is believed that the 
unveiling ceremonies can take place during the present 
year, so that Berlin (which has so far no composer’s mon- 
ument) will be enriched at the same time with a Wagner 
statue and a triple monument of the world’s three greatest 
symphonic writers. 
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Among the callers at the Berlin headquarters of THE 
MusicaL Courier during the week was Theodore Har- 
dee, special agent of the United States Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, D. C., who is now here en route 
to America. He will then have completed a circle of the 
globe in the capacity of secretary to the Hon. John Bar- 
rett, Commissioner General to Asia for the great St. Louis 
World’s Fair. These gentlemen left Washington last 
March, and proceeding via San Francisco, visited all the 
countries of the Far East. It was Mr. Hardee’s privilege 
to accompany Commissioner Barrett to special formal audi 
ences with the monarchs of the leading Oriental nations, 
and to be handsomely entertained by the prominent officials 
in those places. Upon his return to Washington Mr. 
Hardee will resume his duties in the government service. 
While in Berlin he is the guest of Mrs. J. J. Hassell and 
family, of San Francisco, who also called at this office. 
On this occasion Irvin Evelett Hassell, a young pianist of 
twenty years, performed the Brahms-Haydn Variations, a 
most trying task, which he mastered with a technical facil- 
ity and a mature conception that gave eloquent testimony 
to his rare talent. Other callers were Mr. and Mrs. Moritz 
Mayer-Mahr, as well as Daniel Visanski, the talented 
American violinist who had just returned to Berlin from 
Lausanne, at which beautiful city on Lake Geneva he had 
played in public with considerable success, attested to by 


O. F. 


favorable criticisms in the Swiss papers. 





Walter L. Bogert. 

ALTER LAWRENCE BOGERT, of Flushing, L. L, 

was one of the soloists at the concert of the Patria 

Club, which took place at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, 

The subject of the recital was “The Ameri- 

can Music.” Mr. Bogert sung three 

“Pirate Song,” Henry F. Gilbert; Songs from “A Child’s 

Garden of Verses,” Natalie Curtis; “The Spirit of Wine,” 
Henry Waller 


February 13 


Genius in solos: 





CHARLES WILLEBY’S SONGS. 
LONDON, FEBRUARY 28, 1903. 


HE success, both artistic and financial, of Charles 
Willeby’s songs continues unabated. Indeed, 
“Stolen Wings” (his latest work) looks like put- 
ting into the shade altogether even the phenomenal sales 
of his “Four-Leaf Clover” and “The Birds Go North 
Again,” for, stimulated by the great success of Lilian Blau- 
velt with this song on her present tour, the English so- 
pranos are taking it up with avidity. Blanche Marchesi, 
writing to the composer, singles it out as having been the 
most conspicuous success of her last two recitals. Agnes 
Nicholls, recently singing it at the Queen’s Hall concerts, 
received a double encore and ovation for her rendering 
Albani intends making the song a prominent feature of 
her programs on her return to England, while Madame 
Blauvelt (to whom the song is dedicated, and who was the 
first to sing it) will place it upon the majority of her Eng 
lish and Canadian programs, and Jean Newman has it on 
her program on the Edward Lloyd tour in Australia. Such 
stars, not to mention Louise Dale (of London ballad con- 
cert fame), Madame Sobrino, of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society, and Estelle Liebling, should make the for 
tune of any song, but when their energies are applied to a 
song of such delightful calibre as “Stolen Wings,” it is 
small wonder that the John Church Company finds even 
its printing resources taxed to keep pace with the demand. 
All who have heard the song here are agreed as to its great 
musical worth and beauty. 

Miss Ada Crossley, too, made one of the most marked 
successes of her New York recital with ‘““A Garden Song,” 
of this composer. The New York Times says: “The less 
serious modern songs she sang with much taste and dis- 
cretion. Among these should be noted Willeby’s ‘A Garden 
Song,’ which is one of the most original and interesting 
songs by a living English composer.”” The Commercial 
Advertiser writes: “Particularly good was her singing of 
the classical airs, and of the Willeby song.” The Evening 
Post refers particularly to the “charming song by Charles 
Willeby,” while the Sun refers to it as an unusually good 
song for an Englishman! 

Of Albani’s recent recital at Massey Hall, Toronto, the 
Mail and Empire writes: “She sang two of Willeby’s 
charming songs, ‘Four-Leaf Clover’ and ‘The Birds Go 
North Again.’ This composer is becoming famous for the 
lyrical beauty of his work, the themes being poetic and 
melodious. ‘Four-Leaf Clover’ was sung by Miss Ada 
Crossley on her recent visit, but comparisons would be 
unfair. Both artists were eminently satisfactory in their 
performance of the beautiful music.” 

Madame Louise Clary will sing Willeby’s 
Rain” at all her forthcoming engagements, including the 
important Canadian festival tour. 

“Denny’s Daughter” and “The Song of Sir Giles’ 
two songs to which baritones would do well to give their 
attention. They were introduced by David Bispham at his 
recitals in London; they are published by the John Church 


“Summer 


are 


Company. 








Clarence de Vaux-Royer. 

HE second concert in the series of chamber music con- 
certs at the Waldorf-Astoria will take place tomor 
row night. The violinist will be assisted by Miss Mar 
garet Hall, mezzo contralto; Miss Mary Gordon Burd, ac 

companist, and Harold Smith, pianist 

This program will be given: 

Concert Sonata, E minor Veracini 


Romance Svendsen 
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Scriptural. Mazurka ‘ : Hille 
Karl von Kaskel’s “folks” opera in three acts, “Der “How do you like this young pianist?” ©, del Mio dolce Ardor Gluck 
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THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
The second edition (Eighth Thousand) of 
“My Vocal Method” 


is exhausted A third edition, revised and enlarged, is in prepa- 
ration. Advance orders may be placed by sending 10 cents ia 


stampe te 305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSICAL CLUBS. 


— — 


HE third biennial festival of the National Feder 


ation of Musical Clubs will be held at Rochester, 





N. Y., May 19, 20, 21, 22, the federation being 
the guest of the Tuesday Musicale 
The ‘program as at present arranged is as 
follows: 
Tuespay, May 19 
10 A. M, TO 12:30 P. M 
Invocation. 
Music 
Address of welcome.. Mrs. John M. Steele 


PPP Or EET Mrs. John Howard Webster 
Reports—Recording Secretary. 

Correspond Secretary 

Treasurer. 

Auditor. 

Credential Committee 

Sectional Vice Presidents 
3 P.M 

Concert by Representatives of Federated Clubs 

8 P.M 


Reception to the President, National Board and Delegates 


WebNeEspvay, May 
10 A. M, TO 12:30 P. M 
Appointment of Committee on Nominations 
Reports —Artist Committee 


20 


Sureau of Registry 
Librarian 
Press Committee 
Executive Session 
2:30 P. M 
Concert by Representatives of Federated Clubs 
SP. M 
Concert by Tuesday Musicale Chorus of 200 Voices and a 
Soloist 


THurspay, May 21 
10 A. M, TO 12:30 P. M 
Morning given up to Papers, followed by Discussion on 
Club Work 
P. M 


A Tea in Honor of the National Board and Visiting Dele 


gates (By Special Invitation.) 
Ss P.M 
Concert by the American Symphony Orchestra, of New 


York, and a 


Soloist 
Fripay, May 22 
Report of Committee on Nominations 
Elections 
New 
Friday Afternoon will be devoted to Sectional Meetings 
in charge of Vice Presidents and Directors, and to In 


Business 


formal Conference of the Delegates 

The officers of the Federation are: 

President—Mrs. John Webster, 790 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

First National Vice President—Mrs 
3125 Lafayette avenue, St. Louis, Mo 

Second National Vice President—Mrs 
543 Oakland avenue, St. Paul, Minn 

Honorary President—Mrs; Theodore Thomas, 43 Belle 


Howard Prospect 


Philip N Moore, 


Russell R. Dorr, 


vue place, Chicago, III 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Wilfred B. Collins, 115 North 
High street, Akron, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs 
West avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Henry G. Danforth, 535 





Treasurer—Mrs. John Leverett, Leverett avenue, Uppet 
Alton, Ill. 
Auditor—Mrs. John E. Curran, 97 Hamilton avenue, 


Englewood, N. J 


Sectional Officers—Middle Section: Vice pre sident, Mrs 


Francis King, Elmhurst, Ill. Southern Section: Mrs 
rhomas J. Groce, Oakleigh, Galveston, Tex. Western Sec 
tion: Mrs. David A. Campbell, 1225 Vine street, Denver, 
Col 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Webster, chairman; Mrs 
Moore, Mrs. Danforth 

Local Biennial Board-—President, Mrs. John M. Steele, 
89 Park avenue; vice presidents, Mrs. Henry G. Danforth, 
535 West avenue; Mrs. J. H. Stedman, 42 Westminster 


road; Mrs. Sumner Hayward, recording secretary, 84 East 
Mrs. Leonard L. Allen, corresponding secretary, 
282 Alexander street; Mrs. James H 


24 Harvard Street ; Mrs. Morrison H 
committee on credentials, 373 Oxford street; Mrs 


avenue ; 
3oucher, treasurer, 
McNeath, chairman 
G. F. 
Johnston, chairman committee on hospitality, 560 Merriman 
street; Mrs. W. E 


tainments, 399 Oxford street; Mrs. J 


Werner, chairman committee on enter- 
C. Kalbfleisch, chair- 
street; 


man transportation, 7 Buckingham 

Mrs. Joseph Farley, chairman 

Lake avenue; Mrs. Jonas Varnum, chairman bureau of in- 
33 Miss Aldridge, 


South 
chairman committee on press, 345 University avenue; Miss 


committee on 


committee on hotels, 237 


formation, Washington street; 
Young chairman committee on printing, 31 Caledonia ave 
Mrs. S. L 


badges, 18 Chestnut street; 


Ettenheimer, chairman committee on 


Miss 


tee on ushers, 19 Prince street; Mrs 


nue ; 
Allen, chairman commit- 
J.B 


Rochester Savings Bank; 


Perkins, chair 
Mrs 


man committee on concerts 





F. A. Mandeville, chairman committee on exhibitions, 652 
Main street 
The Saengerfest. 
A PRINTED outline of the plans of the Saengerfest As 
sociation tor the coming fest June in Baltimore 
has just been issued, and will be distributed among all the 
singing societies who have expressed their intention to 
participate in the prize contests 
rhe prospectus contains a brief of the ar- 
rangements thus far made, also m: relative to 
the magnitude of the occasior nd interest displayed 


ne 
1 


throughout the country by the ious singing bodies. Up 








to the present the societies having declared their intention 
to participate in the contests for the two bronze busts of 
liandel and Mendelssohn are 
First Class—The United Singers of Brooklyn, New 
York, Philad Iphia and Newark 
Second Class—The United Singers of Hudson County, 
N. J., and Long Island City 
rhe itinerary of Professor Melamet to \ the various 
societies for rehearsals is as follows 
New York—April 5, May 10 
Brooklyn—March 22, May 17 
PI adelp! la Apr 1 19, M ay 
Newark— March 29, May 24 
Long Island City—March 15, May 17 
Washington—May 3, June 5 
Hudson County, N. Y.—May 24 
Camden, N. J.—April 19. 
Wilmington, Del., June 2 
Richmond, Va.—April 13 
Wilkesbarre—March 18 
lrenton—June 1. 
Scranton—March 17 
Pittsburg—March 15 
Florence Terrel Plays. 
M*> FLORENCE TERREL, Brooklyn’s accom- 
plished pianist, gave a recital last week in Hol- 


yoke, Mass., and met with a flaitering reception from the 


press and the public. 


National 


The National Conservatory of Music. 
monthly concert by 


§ farp- 
Conservatory of Music 


109 East Twenty-second street, Tuesday evening, March 3 

faculty assisted in the and there 
and appreciative audience present to ap 
The piano, violin and 


from the 
at Assembly Hall, 


students 

was given 
Members of the music, 
was a large 


ambit 


very 


plaud the more ious numbers 
vocal departments presented several of their most promis 
ing pupils in the following program: 


Bri 


Sonata, A minor, piano and violin (first movement) 
Messrs. Swinford and Nowak. 
Duet, from Carmer Bize 
Miss Jacobus and Mr, Koblenzer 
\ ns Romanza Svendse 
Miss Wilhelmina Ballade 
Air, He Shall Feed His Flock (Messiah) Hande 
Misses Julia Hahn and Edith Arnole 
Piano soli— 

Nocturne ( i 
Novelette ima 
Miss Irma Hogg 
Air, from Philemon ect Baucis Gounod 
Dr. Victor Baillard 

Due (for tw t 
Adag Spohr 
I le Caprice Wieniawsk 
Masters ( pe and Garag 
Piano sol 
La Gondola Henselt 
Etude Schlézer 
M B Geddes I 
Air, fr Nozze di Figa Mozart 
Air, from Magic Flute Mozart 
Miss Florence Jacobus 
dD for two pianos Saint-Saéns 


iv L. Becker 





ater and & 


Mr 





Miss I is a pupil of Joseffy Swinford and Miss 
Hogg are pupils of Miss Adele Margulies. Miss Ballade, 
Mr. Nowak and Masters Casper and Garagusi are pupils 

tenberg. Miss Slater is a pupil of Mr 

was her teacher who played the second 

formance of the Variations. All of the 

ip f Dufriche and Bergé, who jointly 
re i of the singing department 

rhe conservatory w conduct a summer school as 

ial, and what is not usually the case, some of the lead 
ng professors will remain in town and personally instruct 
he summer classes 





Mrs. Elise Virginie Mooney. 


M* ELISE VIRGINIE MOONEY, the well known 
soprano, is now devoting much of her time to teach 











ng. As a singer Mrs. Mooney has been highly successful, 
and as she has the ability to impart her knowledge to 
others there is no question that she will be quite as suc 
cessful as a teacher Already she has a large class of 
pupils 

Some of her press notices are as follows: 

Sunday morning last in Bethel Presbyterian Church, Ez Orange 

e services were rendered very attractive by the singing otf I 

ii City ( s Mercy I Mrs, I Virginie Mooney 

N Y ork A ee x e Mrs. M sang “The Palm 
I Ye N O Isr Mrs. Mooney ha a charming 
I r nd the sele ns were ndere with mu effect 
‘> ge { T € 
M I e Virg eM N York e we known 
“ possesses a bea quality of voice, sang with mu 
xpre n and warmt! f feeling in Italian the “Voi che Sapete,” 
n Eng ( c Me Denza The Sunday Call, New 

k, N. J 

Mrs. W. H. Mooney € sof f New York, wt S$ an accor 

shed nist as € ene the progra with a piano sok 
I naise by Moz Her vocal rendering of the “Miserere 
D ne was adr € I I igeport St lard 

M W. H. Mooney, t { New York, showed rare 
ability as a musiciar Her rt were “Waiting,” by Millard, 
and “Faithful,” by Roecke rhe Evening Post. 

Mrs. W. H. Mooney, of New York city, a pupil of Oscar Saenger, 
marked warmt and feeling When t Thy Vision 
and I I e Thee by Forster. Her rendering and 

g were particularly fine The White Mountain Ech 














Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
VOCAL RECITALS ____. aa __ 
in English, French, German, Italian and Russian. 
For terms and dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., London, W., England. 
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Professeur de Chant. 4 
TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 
” Direct Communication with European Managers. 
2 rue Maleville (Parc Monceau), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


BOPYPRANO. 


Westera Tour January and February. Assisted by 
fir. W. ALLEN SCHOPIELD, Pianist, of Londen, England. 


Tel.: 1655 Madison Square. 





POSE, 














Address 26 W. 27th Street NEW YORK, 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Soprano. 


Now in Europe. 
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and The Pacific Coagst~ 


—_ 


Suerman Cray & Co.'s, 


San Francisco, Cal., February 27, 1903. | 


AASCAGNI has been as greatly lionized on 
the Pacific Coast as he was ill treated on 
the Atlantic, and whatever slight to his 
genius may have wounded him there, ample 
balm has been applied here, and enough to 





have turned his head. The people of 
’Frisco have raved, enthused, applauded till the air rings 
with “Mascagni.” There have been concerts including 


some symphony, operatic and more popular class of compo- 
sitions and this coming week gives us at the Tivoli Opera 
House the Italian maestro with one of the Tivoli’s best 
casts, a fine big orchestra and his own ‘Cavalleria,’ with 
scenes from “Iris” and other of his favorites. It is said 
a movement is on foot to keep him here for a series of 
symphony concerts. No doubt they would be very popular. 
Last Sunday afternoon, in spite of a drizzling rain, the 
Alhambra Theatre was packed to its utmost capacity with 
people from all classes of music lovers, who braved the ele- 
ments to hear how Mascagni could conduct the “Stabat 
Mater.” The quartet of solo voices, composed of Mrs. 
Grace Davis Northrup, soprano; Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, 
contralto; J. F. Veaco, tenor, and Signor G. Wanrell, 
basso, were supported by a chorus of some 200 voices and 
an orchestra of fifty pieces, of which Ferdinand Stark was 
concertmaster. It was a splendid performance of a splen- 
did work, and each individual voice was putting forth its 
best effort to succeed. Mrs. Northrup won wild plaudits 
for her “Inflammatus,” and the chorus was magnificently 
treated. A complete repetition was demanded and received. 
Mrs. Blanchard’s voice never sounded so big and warm as 
under the inspiration of the sacred words of the cavatina, 
“Fac ut Portem,” coming out beautifully, also, in the duet 
with Mrs. Northrup, “Quis est Homo,” where the voices 
blended perfectly. Signor Wanrell’s voice, while a little 
rough like many voices of heavy timbre, was on the whole 
very satisfying, as the work was beautifully rendered, 
and the voice itself has a big, wholesome ring in it that is 
gratifying to listen to. The recitative and choruses were 
especially fine. Truly it was a most brilliant success. 


ese & 
Mrs. Charles W. Rhodes has been lecturing in San Fran- 


cisco on Wagner subjects, at Y. M. C. A. Hail. Owing to 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


Be FASS 





my absence from the city I was unable to hear her to my 
regret, as her Eastern press notices speak of her lectures 
in terms of so high praise one feels it must be a great 
privilege to be present during one of her delightful talks 
on subjects that are of deepest interest to us all. She is 
spoken of as a very charming and talented woman. 

eH €& 


Miss Mary Carricks has been asked to give her Liszt 
recital before the Philomath Club, of this city, on March 9. 
This club is composed of the most exclusive set of Jewish 
women in San Francisco. 

eS & 

A piano recital was given at the studio of Samuel 
Bollinger, in the Mercantile Library Building, at 3 p. m. 
on Saturday afternoon, by the piano pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bollinger. The numbers consisted of “The Dancing 
Lesson” (Ducelle), Master Ed. Springstine; “Spring Song” 
(Ellmerich), Miss Amy Rochester; “Priére du Matin” 
(Streaboy), Miss Elaine Hancock; Romance in G minor 
(F. Hunter), “Spring Song,” op. 18, No. 1 (Merkel), Miss 
Lillian Capp; Intermezzo, op. 187, No. 10 (Wolff), Master 
Blinn Bryant; Etude, No. 4 (Cramer), Idyl, op. 5, No. 1, 
(Samuel Bollinger), Miss Clara Campbell; Valse, op. 69, 
No. 2 (Chopin), Miss Effie Sexton; “Sylphe,” from “Lyric 
Pieces” op. 62 (Grieg), Miss Fanny Shoobert; “Theme With 
Variations,” in E flat major (Mendelssohn), Miss Clara 
Campbell; (a) Barcarolle, op. 5, No. 2 (Samuel Bollin- 
ger, (b) Polish Song, “Maiden’s Wish” (Chopin-Liszt), 
Mrs. Isabel Wilson-Bollinger. Miss Lillian Capp is a 
very talented young girl of but twelve years old and much 
comment was made on the fine manner in which her num- 
bers were rendered. Miss Cara Campbell also in her Men- 
delssohn number won deserved applause. 


== & 


Mrs. E. F. Weihe, curator of the music section of the 
Ebell Society, entertained the music section members and 
their friends at her home, 268 Eleventh street, Oakland, on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 18. The feature of the 
afternoon was a paper compiled and read by Mrs. Laura 
Dray Perry on “Shakespeare in Music.” This paper, read 
before the Adelphian Club on two different occasions, won 
much comment and the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” was 
universally requested again and will be read in May. 








The music section of the Adelphian Club in Alameda, 
of which Mrs. Perry is a prominent member, is fast be- 
coming an important factor of that popular institution and 
is under the curatorship of Miss Maud Cohen. Miss Co- 
hen will be remembered by many as the pianist in the 
Hinrichs chamber music concerts. 


e 


On Thursday, February 12, a concert was given in As- 
sembly Hall of Stanford University, under the direction of 
Arthur Fickenscher, at which some of our most prominent 
San Francisco talent were present and participated. The 
program consisted of a Trio for piano, violin and horn 
by Brahms, rendered by Messrs. Fickenscher, Savannah 
and Schlott; “Sapphic Ode” (Brahms), “Im Hochsommer” 
(Fickenscher), Miss Una Fairweather; “Morgen” 
(Strauss), “Im Herbst” (Franz), Mrs. Grace Davis North- 
rup; “Am Abend” (Fickenscher), “Dentung” (Ficken- 
scher), H. Homer Barnhart; “Liebeslieder” (Brahms), a 
cycle for four solo voices with piano accompaniment for four 
hands, performed by Mrs. Northup, soprano; Miss Fair- 
weather, contralto; Mr. Rosekranz, tenor; Mr. Barnhart, 
At the piano, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Fickenscher. 

Mrs. A. WepMore Jones 


basso. 








Lewis W. Armstrong’s Lecture. 


EWIS W. ARMSTRONG, the baritone and vocal 

teacher, was most successful in his lecture recital 

on the “Folk Songs of Northern Europe,” given at the 

Lockwood Collegiate School, Mt. Vernon, recently. He 

has closed several engagements to deliver this lecture re- 

cital, which is at once instructive and entertaining. Said 
the Mt. Vernon Daily Argus: 

It is impossible to do justice to this finished lecture in a brief re- 
port, or to the sympatheticand delightful rendering of the selections 
Perhaps the two Russian songs, “The Soldier’s Farewell” and “Don 
Cossack,” and the Hungarian selections, ““The Bold Hussar,” “Had 
a Horse” and “National Song,” were most deeply enjoyed 

Mr. Armstrong is a musician of great skill and talent. His 
rich baritone voice, equally trained in speaking and singing, lent 
force and charm to the expression of his thought. Rarely has a 
lecturer condensed into one theme so much Of erudition, interest 
and beauty. 

Mrs. Armstrong played with splendid touch the accompaniments 
to the ballads sung by her husband. 








Petersen-Von Dameck at Woman's Press Club. 


R. DAHM-PETERSEN and Herr 
the baritone and violinist respectively, were the 
musical features of the meeting of this club at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last week. Mr. Petersen sang 
songs by Grieg and Kjerulf, accompanied by Mr. Riesberg, 
and Mrs. von Dameck accompanied her husband in solos 
by Beethoven and Stoeving 
Mme. von Klenner was chairman of the entertainment 
The music at the meetings of this club is al- 
thanks to this indomitable woman's 


von Dameck, 


committee. 


feature, in- 


ways a 
fluence. 








Francis Rogers’ Dates. 

RANCIS ROGERS sang March 4 in the third of the 
series of subscription concerts given by Miss Terry 
at Chickering Hall, Boston. The next day he sang at the 
concert for the Messiah Home at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
March 13 he gives a public song recital at the Atheneum 
in Milwaukee, and March 16 gives a song recital for the 

Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago. 








ORATORIOS. 


| PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


FPBSTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, 


Conductor. OPFICE: 1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 





adden-Alexander 


PIANO RECITALS. 
Address: Carnegie Hall, 


Wis. 


New York. 





Che Chautauqua Institution, School of Music, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. OR. CARL E. DUFFT, Head of Department. 
Private instruction _. The Normal Course 
on Tone Production and will be of sfecta/ interest 
Artistic Singing to teachers, giving them the 
; best means with which to 
Lectures on /nterpretation overcome the difficulties 
of different classes of music. which beset the novice. 
Office: 30 Eavt 23d St., New York City. 














ANTONIA 


AWYER, 


Contralto. 
iii 
1690 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 














Season 1902-1908 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 











FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


















MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Se nate ate 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 28, 1903. 

T the Church of the Redeemer the entire service 
Sunday evening will be given over to selec- 
tions from Mendelssohn's oratorio, “St. 
Paul,” under the direction of Emil Ober- 
Hoffer. The regular church quartet, Miss 

; Mabel Funge, Miss Stoddard, 
contralto; D. Alvin Davies, tenor, and John Ra, :nscroft, 
baritone, will sing eighteen of the most beautiful numbers 
Carlo Fischer will play a ’cello solo, 





soprano, 


from the oratorio. 
and will also play the ‘cello obligato to the famous solo, 
“Be Thou Faithful Unto Death.” Miss Florence Bloom- 
gren, soprano; Miss Eugenie Chenevert, alto; Eugene M. 
Stevens, bass, and E. P. Smith, tenor, will assist the choir 
in the concerted number. 


eS & 


The concert in the Unitarian Church March 10, 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, by Carlo 
Fischer, ‘cellist, is being looked forward to with great in- 
terest, Mr. won him 
great favor in musical circles. 
assistance of Miss Ciara Williams, soprano; Carl Reidels- 
berger, violinist, and Miss Eulalie Chenevert will give a 
sonata. 


under 


musical abilities have 
Mr. Fischer will have the 


as Fischer’s 


ee 


The pupils of A. I. Sanborn will give a piano recital, as- 
sisted by Craig Walston, violinist, Wednesday evening, in 
the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale rooms at the Metropolitan 
Music Building. The pupils taking part in the program 
will be Misses Alice de Kroyft, Jessie Weiskopf, Agnes 
Moir, Helen Mayo, May Raymond and Hubert Rollins. 

= <= 


A large and delighted audience greeted Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch, the talented Russian pianist, Friday evening, at 
Plymouth Church, in a Ossip 
without mannerisms, and is gifted with a fine poetic sense 
and good technic. The Prelude in D flat major was played 
with great clearness and feeling that was beautiful. The 
Valse in E minor was played exquisitely. The Polonaise 
in A flat major was played in such a masterly manner that 
five recalls were insisted upon; was 
He gave a beautiful rendition of Beethoven’s 
four insistent 


recital. Gabrilowitsch is 


at last an encore 
granted. 
“Pastoral” Sonata, which earned 
The Tausig arrangement of the Bach Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor demonstrated the virtuosity of the player. The 
Gavotte, op. 2, composed by the young artist, was very in- 


teresting, as it showed Gabrilowitsch quite the equal of 


recalls 


more pretentious composers. 
eS <= 


The fourth musical service of St. Mark’s Church Sun- 
day evening will give a group of selections appropriate to the 
Lenten season, and will be given by a full choir of forty 
voices under the direction of George Normington. Wednes 
day evening Mr. Normington will also give his second 
organ recital in St. Mark’s Church. The Abt Ladies’ 
Quartet, of St, Paul, will sing two numbers. 


= = 


Pupils of Miss Lelia Butterfield gave a piano recital Sat- 
urday evening at the residence of Mrs. W. A. Freemire, on 
Jesse Stone, 


Portland avenue. violinist, assisted. The 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


pupils taking part were Alice Allen, Eman Smith, Rachael 


Simmons, Myra Pease, Lily Erickson, Helen Sterrit, 
Beatrice Merrill, Ellen Erichson, Helen Wade, Maris 
Rader, Almer Satchel, Winifred Thompson, Pearl and 


Clara Sutherland. 


=e = 


The next regular meeting of the Ladies’ Thursday Mu- 
sicale will be held Thursday morning at the Unitarian 
Church. A miscellaneous program will be given, which 
has been arranged as follows: Organ, “Slumber Song” 
(Schumann), Miss Grace Page; quartet, “Spanish Gypsy 


Girl” (Lassen-Damrosch), Miss Alberta Fischer, Miss 
Mabel Runge, Miss Stoddard, Mrs. W. S. Marshall; 
songs, “Song Thoughts” (Neidlinger), (a) “The First 


Dandelion,” (b) “Thou,” (c) “Consolation,” Mrs. Cleon 
Daniels Bergren; piano, Impromptu (Liszt), Etude 
(Liszt), Miss Gertrude Dobyns; song, “Oh, Dry Those 
Tears” (Del Riego), Miss Augusta Schacht; violin, Ro- 
mance (Wieniawski), Miss Mabel Augustine; songs, (a) 
“Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (Handel); (b) “Yea and Nay” 
(old French melody), Miss Ada May Spencer; piano, 
(a) Gavotte, from Third English Suite (Bach); (b) 
“Maiden’s Wish” (Chopin-Liszt); (c) Valse Brillante in 
A (Moszkowski), Miss Reno Burnham. 


eS = 


A concert will be given in the University Chapel Friday 
afternoon, at 4 o’clock, March 14, for the benefit of the 
piano fund. The program will be given by Carlo Fischer, 
‘cellist; Frances Vincent, soprano, and John Parsons Beach, 
acconipanist. 

ZZ € 

Miss Anna Friend, a pupil of Russell Patterson, will give 
a piano recital in Johnson Hall Thursday evening She 
Will be assisted by her brother, Benjamin Friend, violinist. 
Miss Friend’s selections include Grieg, Beethoven, Hen- 


selt, Godard and Chopin. 
eS & 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin E. Wood gave a prettily appointed 
reception in the commandery room of Masonic Temple for 
the Minneapolis members of the Order of the Eastern Star 
Mrs. Mary C. Taylor, grand secretary, received with Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood. A charming musical program was given 
by Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones, Mrs. T. D. Bell and Mrs. B 
F. Pinkney. 

ee = 


The interpretation of Tennyson's “Enoch Arden,” with 
Richard Strauss’ musical setting, will be the attraction at 
the second of the series of Lenten which 
Ben Johnson is giving so successfully at the Lyceum The- 
atre. It is said that Mr. Johnson is especially fine in im 
personating Enoch Arden, revealing the grandeur and the 
nobility of the man. John Parsons Beach will play the 
Richard Strauss music, and will also give other musical 
SAVAGE. 


poetic recitals 


numbers. So ae 





‘*Faust”’ in Concert Form Again. 


HE Arion Society of Providence, R. L., Jules Jor- 
dan conductor, will present ior the third time Gou- 
nod’s “Faust” in concert form March 31. The 
engaged are Ellison van Hoose, Faust; Joseph Baern- 
stein, Mephistopheles, and Gwilym Miles, Valentine. 


soloists 
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BLOOD, NOT INK. 
; LONDON, FEBRUARY I1, 1993. 
Editor The Musical Courier: 
-) HAVE derived a certain amount of gratified amuse- 
yi ment from the perusal of Platon Brounoff’s reply 
to a recent letter of mine on the Ashton-Tschaikow- 
sky discussion. The inconsequent jeering which he em- 
ploys in lieu of argument is the invariable rejoinder of the 
utterly vanquished, and is vastly more entertaining than 
a frank avowal of defeat 
So far there is nothing to be said directly on that sub 
ject. But I should like offer Mr. Brounoff a little 
friendly advice which may be of benefit to him when he 
again feels disposed to cross swords with musical author- 
In my first letter I had reminded him in effect that 


to 


ities 
one who attacks should make himself acquainted so far 
as possible with the strength of the defending force. Now 
I would suggest that he should carefully read a letter be- 


fore he replies to it in public. That he has not done so in 


this case is self evident from the persistent misquotations 
he makes. If he will refer to my letter he will see that 
I did not make use of the words “voluntary outsprings.” 


“Outsprings” is a word I have yet to learn as belonging to 
the English language is another word I 
did not employ, although I believe it is to be found in some 
certainly did not say that 
“craze” in fact, I said I hoped 
I don’t know whether this is misquotation 
argument. But, 
injury by 
No less than 


“Deservingly” 


dictionaries. Again, I most 


there in America; 


there 


was a 
was not 
It is certainly not 
Brounoff 
incorrectly! 


or musrepresentation 


worse than all, Platon adds insult to 


persistently spelling my name 


in the course of his lengthy and somewhat 





twenty times 


rambling effusion he abbreviates my beatific prefix into 
“St.” It is the only thing he has been consistent in, and 
I leave you, sir, to judge whether blood rather than 


printers’ ink were not the more appropriate medium with 


which to wash out this monstrous insult! 


Yours very truly, H. Sarnt-Georce. 


Chamber Music at the Waldorf. 


ISS ALVINA FRIEND, pianist; Bernard Sins- 


M 








heimer, violinist, and Paul Kefer, ’cellist, gave the 
second in a series of chamber music concerts at the Wal- 
dori-Astoria Hotel Thursday night of last week. The 
ussisting artists were Joseph Baernstein, basso; Arnold 
Volpé, viola, and Paul P. Pollini, accompanist. The trio 
played the Arensky Trio in D minor, and, assisted by 
Mr. Volpé, performed the Saint-Saéns Quartet in B 
flat major, for piano, violin, viola and 'cello. Both works 
were beautifully played and made a good impression on 
the musical audience Mr. Baernstein was in splendid 
voice and revealed his artistic skill convincingly in two 
Schubert songs, “Aufenthalt” a Wo ,” and three of 
Schumann’s Dichter Lieder In Wunderschoenen Monat 
Mai,” “Aus Meinen Thrane and “Die Rose, die Lillie.” 
He sang later two stirring songs in English, “Quick, We 
Have But a Secor by Stanford, and ““Mohac’s Field,” 
by Korbay 


Canada’s Boy Soprano. 
ASTER FRANK 


was here last week to fill 


M CLEGG, Canada’s boy soprano, 


turning the middle or lat 


several engagements, re- 
ter part of this week. 











Wime. 
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OR the benefit of the Packer Institute Jubilee 
Fund a brilliant concert was given at the 
Academy of Music Tuesday night, March 3, 
under the direction of R. Huntington Wood- 
man. The Packer Glee Club, reinforced by 
members of the Alumnz Association, sang the 
choruses in an elaborate program. ‘The vocal soloists were 
Shanna Cumming, Mrs. Grace Wheeler Dutton and David 
Bispham. There was an orchestra of forty men, with 
Gustav Dannreuther as concertmeister. The elaborate pro- 
grain was opened with Mendelssohn's beautiful setting of 
‘The Midsummer Night's Dream.” The orchestral parts 
f this immortal score were rather unevenly played, but the 
women's chorus sang unusually well. The solos were ac- 
ceptably sung by Mrs. Cumming and Mrs. Dutton. The 
large chorus sang other interesting works, “Fly, Singing 
Bird,” by Elgar; “The Snow,” by the same composer, and 
fhe Song of the Norns,” by Heinrich Hofmann. Mr 
Bispham sang some of the best things in his repertory and 
ome new songs. His list included: “When I Was a 
Page,” from Verdi's “Falstaff “Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” old English; “Two Grenadiers,” Schumann ; 
She Came,” by MacDonald Davey; “Aut Wiedersehen,” 
by Max Bendix; “Highwayman’s Song,” by Woodman, 
and a song by Hadley As encores Mr. Bispham sang 
Killiecrankie,” by Wetzler, and “Pretty Creature,” another 
English song. Mrs. Cumming and Mr. Bispham sang the 
duet, “Hero and Leander,” by Charles Harford Lloyd 
eS 
Miss Edith Milligan, the talented young pupil of Leo 
pold Wolfsohn, gave a Chopin recital in Wissner Hall 
Wednesday night, at which her teacher assisted at a second 
ino. Mrs. Florence Drake Le Roy, soprano, and Fred 
‘ Reddall, baritone, added vocal solos [he program 
luded these numbers 
Bb fl 1 Chopin 
M kd Millig 
l Sar I aikowsky 
( Ba Chaminade 
\ Border Ballad Cowen 
Frede Redda 
Chopin 
No. 4, E minor 
No. 3, G ma 
N 8, F mn 
ror 
\l Edit Milligar 
Tiger (P et Virginie Victor Massé¢ 
i I) Ve 1 E. Meyer-Helmund 
I Dell’ Acqua 
\i I e Drake Le Re 
Chopin 
( No 
I No 
N 


tallade, G minor, op. 23 Chopin 
Wales," Gab nba, GB. B0 es si0k. ccaveccds Chopin 
Miss Edith Milligan, 
Pleurez, mes yeux (Le Cid).......cccoscecessvce Massenet 
Love Is a Bubble > ppavbree Allitsen 
Mrs, Florence Drake Le Roy. 


Concerto, E minor, op. tt....... Chopin 


(First movement, Tausig version, 


Miss Edith Milligan, 


With second piano accompaniment in place of orchestra 
ea <2 
—— a 


gave a recital Wednes- 
Hall. He 
and Willis 


baritone, 
Memorial 


John C. the 
day night, March 4, a 


by Miss Jessie Henson, 


Dempsey, 
was assisted 


soprano, Alling, at the 


piano. 
= = 
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The Wissner birthday dinner at the Germania Club was 
one of the delightful events last week which the writer 
had to forego on account of grip. Who does not respect 
Otto Wissner and admire his interesting family? For a 


Wissner Hall, has been 
a pleasant and artistic meeting place 
and Although 
Wissner never neglected to extend 
the 
to 


dozen years at least old and new, 


like a 


with 


second home, 


musical personal al- 


Mr 
to 


acquaintances 
ways a busy man, 
he seemed glad to see. 


Mr. Wissner’s fiftieth 


a cordial friends 


rhe 


greeting 


dinner arranged celebrate 


birthday, also commemorated the twenty-first birthday of 
his son, William O. Wissner, both born March 2. The 
host and his immediate family at the dinner included Otto 
Wissner and Mrs. Wissner, William O. Wissner, Otto R. 
Wissner, Miss Emma E. Wissner and Miss Helen W. 
Wissner. Edward H. Colell, manager of Wissner Hall, 


and made the opening ad- 
by Carl Fiqué, Henry 


acted as master of 
Other addresses 
W. 


musical 


ceremonies, 


dress. were made 


P. Burger and J Cresswell, also associated with the 
Wissner firm. The program was brilliant. Miss 
Shay played the Schubert “Military March.” Ar- 
thur Hochman performed three solos,a melody by himself, 
Schumann, and Tschaikowsky’s “Theme 
and Variations.” Leopold Winkler and Alexander Rihm 
played Weber’s “Invitation to the 


Miss Electa Gifford 


Jessie 
1 “Arabesque” by 


arranged for two 
Dr. 


Dance,” 


pianos. sang a group of songs. 


W. John Schildge, a member of the Brooklyn Arion and 
clever amateur singer, sang a humorous song which por- 
trayed the birth of Otto Wissner at Giessen, Germany, fifty 
years ago. 

\ll of the artists and spe akers referred to were guests 
at the dinner, and among the other hundred odd guests 
were: H. P. Alsgood and Mrs. Alsgood, C. Kornder and 
Mrs. Kornder, Miss Ella Hutchinson, Mr. Hutchinson, S. 
Karl Saenger and Mrs. Saenger, M. Scholtz and Mrs. 
Sholiz, C. Becker and Mrs. Beckér, P. Spieler and Mrs. 


Spieler, Mrs. Anna Schultze, S. Nanke and Mrs. Nanke, 











Loch, Miss Wersch, R 
Hugo Troetschel and Mrs. Troetschel, 
Mr. Doppmann, B. Voss and Mrs. 


the Rey. 
Kny and Mrs. 


a Lina Doppmann, 


Jacob W. Loch and Mrs. 
Kny, 


‘oss, H. Kisches and Mrs. Kisches, Arthur Claassen and 
Me Claassen, Mrs. Carl Fiqué, Louis Koemmenich and 
Mrs. Koemmenich, Mrs. Alexander Rihm, August Wal- 


ther, Mrs. Leopold Winkler, Mrs. Shay, E. Stopfregen and 
Mrs. Stopfregen, Franklin W. Hooper and Mrs. 
Rafael Navarro, Rudolph Bullerjahn, Steinbruch 
Mrs. Steinbruch, Florian Miss Gast, 
Hermann Dietmann, Arthur Schoenstadt and Mrs. Schoen 
stadt, Hamilton Ormsbee and Mrs. Ormsbee, John Wil- 
liam Black, Henry Schradieck and Mrs. Schradieck, T. F 
Shannon and Mrs. Shannon, J. G. Hossfeld and Mrs 
Hossfeld, P. T. Connolly and Mrs. Connolly, Mrs. J. W 
A. H. van Buren and Mrs. van Buren, Miss Halli 


Hooper, 
H ugo 


and Domascheditz, 


Cresswell, 


Millar, F. C. Moulthrop, Mrs. J. M. Fuchs, J. Zimmer- 
mann and Mrs. Zimmermann, Charles Schultze, Miss 
Grace Wood, C. Hueneninkel, Heinrich Hirsch, Roehr 
and Mrs. Roehr, Mrs. W. John Schildge, Dr. M. Pelz and 
Mrs. Pelz, L. Zitzman, J. Franklin, John Bender, Ernst 
Kampermann and Mrs. Kampermann, Mrs. Britton, H 
Zeydel and Miss Anna Millar. 

Anton Schott, the German tenor, assisted Hugo 


lroetschel at the fourth free organ recital in the German 
Evangelical Church. The program included: 
No. 2, flat major 


Intermezzo 


Hande} 
Tebaldin 
Jadassobn 


Mendelssohn 


Concerto, in B 


(in form of a canon) 
Faithful (from St 
Anton Schott 


Scherzo in F 


Tenor solo, Aria, Be Paul) 


Offertoire, op. 60, No, 4 Guilmant 


vaut les plus beaux 


(Nuit sombre, ton ombre jours.) 
Bridal Chorus (from Wedding Music) Jensen 
Fugue in E flat... Bach 
Andantino ‘ Durand 
Tenor solo, Praise of Nature Beethoven 

Anton Schott 
Adagietto (from Suite L’Arlesienne) Bizet 
Ride of the Valkyries Wagner 
-- _—* 
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The Arion Singing Society will give a matinee at the 
clubhouse on Arion place, Sunday afternoon, March 15 
The program will be: 

Piano solo, Fantaisie, F minor . Chopin 
Leopold Winkler 
Contralto soli 
The Spirit Song Haydn 
Warum? ‘ haikowsky 
Miss Anna Winkopp 
Piano soli— 

Air and Variations..... Handel 

Liebesbotschaft ‘ Schubert- Liszt 

A. der Quelle R. Joseffy 

Leopold Winkler 
Soprano soli 

Allerseelen Fielitz 

Lass Mich Dein Auge Kuessen, arranged by Fielitz 

Waldeszauber .. , ‘ R. Herman 

Mrs. Marie Rappold 

Piano soli 

Etude, C major Chopin 

Marche Militaire Schubert-Liszt 

Leopold Winkler 
Duo, Quis est Homo, from Stabat Mater Rossini 
Mrs, Marie Rappold and Miss Anna Winkopp 
Arthur Claassen at the piano 
eS & 

Tonight (Wednesday) the Adamowski Trio will give a 
concert at Association Hall, under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. The Schumann Trio, op. 63, and the 
one by Saint-Saens in F major will be performed. Each 
member of, the organization will play solos. Madame 
Szumowska, the pianist, will play the Chopin Nocturne 


in B major, the Chopin Impromptu in G flat major and 
Liszt’s Paraphrase on Verdi's “Rigoletto.” Adam 
owski, the ’cellist of the trio, will perform a Serenade by 
Fitzenhagen. The violinist 


Josef 


Saint-Saéns and a Gavotte by 
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Marie Rappold, rano; Elsa Marshall ore i Jena 

Young, tenor on Rains, ag Jose: 

stein, asso; Heori o Scott, basso, and other iP pcomiaens 

singers now before the publi ic. 


Stuopio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
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pean by mee ne Florence Mulford. 
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Timothée Adamowski will play Schelling’s Paraphrase on 
Paderewski’s opera, “Manru.” 
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Arthur Whiting’s song cycle, “Floriana,” will be sung 
at a special concert in Association Hall Wednesday even- 
The soloists will be Miss Edith Chapman, 
Halli, soprano; John 
Young, tenor, and Francis Rogers, baritone. The cycle 
In con- 


ing, March 25. 


soprano; Miss Marguerite mezzo 
will be directed by the composer at the piano. 
nection with the cycle a miscellaneous program will be 


Whiting will play 


given by the vocal quartet, and Mr 
two piano solos by Sgambati and Chopin. 
es & 
Samuel A. Baldwin, the successor of Dudley Buck at 


giving a 
the first 


Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, is 
series of five organ recitals on Wednesdays. At 
he played Mendelssohn's Fourth Sonata, Wagner’s ‘Parsi- 
fal” prelude, the Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor, by Bach; 
by the blind 
the 
The 


apparently limitless technic, both pedal and manual; the 


two small pieces by Enrico Bossi, a Canzona 
Wolstenholme, 
prelude and fugue on the name “B-A-C-H,” 


English organist, and closing with 


by Liszt 


steady, conservative, clean cut playing of the classic pieces, 
built show that Mr. 
Baldwin is an organist of fine attainments. This (Wednes 
day) afternoon at 4.30 o'clock he will play: 


and the fine climaxes up, all go to 


Prelude and Fugue, in B minor Bach 
Intermezzo . Alfred Hollins 
Sonata No. 2, in G minor, op. 42... Gustav Merkel 
The Questin..... W. Wolstenholme 


The Answer W Wolstenholme 
At Evening Buck 
foccata from Fifth Symphony ( M. Widor 


The third recital, March 18, at 8.15 o'clock, will have as 
the Weir, 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church 


soloist soprano, Grace who comes from the 


Haslam, Paris. 


EWS has just reached us of the success in grand 
opera of one of the latest pupils of this well known 
Parisian singing master. Miss Florence Easton was sent 


from London to study the voice and be prepared for grand 
opera, Haslam being selected as her teacher. She was in 
troduced by him at several musicales in Paris, where her 
voice and style, particularly the accent and entrain with 


which she sang, were much admired. Miss Easton after 


ward sang in concerts, under the name of Mlle. Esthon, 
at Dinard, St. Malo, &c., during the summer season of 
1901. She was then furnished with letters to Charles 


Manners, the director of the Moody-Manners Grand Opera 
Company, who, after a single audition on the stage of the 
Philharmonic Theatre, London, at once engaged her 
Last Mme Moody 


change was made, and Miss Florence Easton sang the role 


week Fanny being indisposed, a 
of Arline in Balfe’s opera after two short rehearsals for 
the stage business. Miss Easton appears to have made a 
legitimate success, judging by the criticisms of the follow 
ing morning, of which the following is a fair sample of the 
others: “The new soprano is well fitted to succeed on the 
operatic stage. She has an attractive presence, acts in an 
intelligent and natural style and sings with care and taste 
Her voice is musical and well produced, and she made 
altogether a promising début.” Mr. Haslam is very proud 
of the success of his pupil, as Mlle. Esthon sang the illus- 
that he offered in his before several 
savants on the part that the of 
cavity played in the timbre or coloring of the singing voice. 
M. Jean de Reszké, now fulfilling an engagement at the 
Paris Grand Opéra, although very busy rehearsing two 
roles which he never sung, found time when re- 
quested to give another of Haslam’s pupils, Mme, Ruby 


Ut.ttions conference 


conformation the vocal 


has 


Cutter-Savage, a patient hearing and interview of over an 


hour at his private residence, and gave her much encour 
agement and valuable advice. 
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February 26, 1903 


HE second concert of the Singers’ Club, on Feb 
gave their 
possibilities as a well trained male chorus. An 


by Ho 


ruary 5, them opportunity to show 


arrangement of Massenet’s “Twilight,” 





mer B. Hatch, a club member, being a melody 
for the second basses, with humming accompaniment for 
the other voices, called for delicate shadings and poetic 


treatment. The effect so irresistible that it was re 


Contrasted with this was Kjerulf’s sprightly “On 


was 
peated 
the Ling,” 
Hodges, is one of the prettiest things the club has ever 
Then there characteristic MacDowell 
“The Crusaders,” No. 3, a 
work, of which also a repetition was demanded 
The Rhapsodie, op. 53, by Brahms, disappointed. In it 


which, with its tenor obligato, by George 


sung. was a com 


position, op. 52, magnificent 


Mme. Louise Clary, soloist of the evening, sang with the 


club. In fact, though Madame Clary has a true contralto 


voice of great range and power, she failed to arouse much 


enthusiasm, and the experiment of gaining greater variety 


by introducing the timbre of a woman's voice in connec 
tion with the men’s chorus, was not in this instance a suc 
cess 
Charles E. Clemens conducted, as usual, and Herbert 
Sisson accompanied 
a =. 
= — 
Under the guise of “Popular Concerts” and at popular 


prices very reputable orchestral music is heard at Grays’ 
Armory Sunday afternoons by the Cleveland Orchestra of 
forty-five men. The program of 
two movements of the Fifth Symphony, the Andante and 


the finale, also the overture, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


February 15 contained 


Nicolai, and a symphonic poem, “Soliloquy,” by a member 
This 


composition, truly symphonic in character 


of the orchestra, Charles Rychlik last is a notable 


not exotic or 
neurotic, but well poised and dignified 
the Boston Sym- 


and though the armory 


Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, with 
phony Orchestra, was the soloist, 
is not suitable for harp solos, yet appreciation was not 
lacking for Mr. Rogers’ remarkably beautiful playing 


Johann Beck conducted with his usual firm grasp 
eS & 


February 22 there was a patriotic program, with a 


chorus of 175 children from the Jewish Orphan Asylum, 
who sang “The Little Recruit” the “Anvil Chorus.” 
Miss Amy Weichsel, violinist, was honored with a double 


and 


encore. Emil Ring conducted and Dr. S. Wolfenstein led 
the children. Fully 500 people were refused admittance 
after the fire warden ordered the doors closed 
ee €& 

he billiard room of the Colonial Hotel afforded the 
Philharmonic Quartet a very good substitute for Associa 
tion Hall on February 12. It was a Beethoven evening 
the Quartet in C major, op. 59, No. 3; the Variations, 
op. 18, No. 5, and the Piano Quartet in E flat, op. 16, com 


prising the program. 

Miss Louise Perley, a talented pianist, assisted creditably 
n the last quartet, though the ensemble was not good 
rhe quartet, in fact, often lacks that oneness ot conception 
which should unify the different instruments and render 
the form and intent of the composition clear and direct 
Such a 


of the C major Quartet and in the Variations, 


result was most in evidence in the allegro moto 
which were 
admirable. 


Ze ze 
Anna Lankow’s system of voice culture as presented in 
Art of 
ceived with so much scepticism, but now stands upon its 
proud results in practical application, gained further ad 


“Science and Singing,” which was at first re 


herents at the demonstration given by pupils of Hermann 





11 
distinctive 


week the 


developing « 


Hamm at his studio last One of 


features of the system is the f tone produc 


from the head 


tion register down, instead of inversely, as 


is commonly done 


The voices of students trained in this school for a com 


paratively short time are convincing hose who sang 
were Miss Grace Tyler, Miss Irma Sprowl, Miss Estelle 
Conley, Miss Josephine Amor, Miss Katherine Mixter, 
Arthur Walther, Elmer Lehr, Harry Salsburg and Richard 
Valentine 

The Fortnightly matinee of February 24 presented 

Sonata for violin and piar N 2 Gadk 
Miss Adele Stone and Mrs. C. H. N 
Bridal Procession Grieg 
Gondoliera Ne 
Impromptu in A flat S« c 
Mis e Perl 
Cupid in Arcady W. H. Por 
Pastoral Car af mixed gq et 
Miss Hilkes, Miss Robeson, Mr. ( Mr. Le 
Ac par M ( Low 

‘Cupid in Arcady,” with “Words from the Elizabethan 
Poets,” was not so fresh a fanciful as the alluring title 
suggests, but has moments of tuneful brightness 

=e €& 

The Philharmonic String Quartet, with Mrs. Ford as 
soloist, appeared in the Temple Course February 18. The 
quartet also played at Wooster on the oth and in Oberlin 
o nthe 24th. The pianist at Oberlin was Miss Mary | 
Regal, of Springfield, Mass., wl participated in the 


Schumann Quintet 


eS = 
Hermann O. ( Kortheuer Cleveland friends are 
pleased to note his New York successes, notably the recent 
recitals at Mendelssohn Hall and before the Women’s 
Philharmonic Club 


It is expected that Mr. Kort er will spend his summer 
holidays here, when |} former pupils will be glad of the 
opportunity for further study with hi 

= <= 

Charles S. Burnham’s new group of seven songs, em- 
bracing “She Has Ringlets,” “Heart of the Rose” and 
Once There Was a Little Voice,” have been heard a first 
time publicly at the Bohemian Art Club, sung by Miss 
Carrie Hudson, soprano. These songs will be welcomed 
to the repertory of singers who have temperament and 
styl 

=—=- = 

A reading of the principal numbers of “Fidelio” was 
recently given before udy section of the Fortnightly 
Club. Mrs. Green, Mrs. J. F. Clark, Mr. Clifford and Mr 
Dutton were the cast Mrs Arthur Bradley did the 
piano accompaniments, and Mrs. Potter furnished the 
onnecting links of the pl 

The lack of enmity between the “stars” and their hearty 
co-operation in the brave endeavor to interpret the music 
faithfully made the afternoon genuinely pleasant and profit- 
able a 


Heermann-Burmeister Recital. 
Mendelssohn Hall 
afternoon, March 14, Hugo Heermann and Richard 


their joint recital in Saturday 


A I 


Burmeister will perform the following program 
Kreutzer Sonata, A major, op. 7 Beethove 
Messrs. Heermann and Burmeister 
Sarabande and Double Ba 
Rourrée and Doubls Bac 
(For ‘lin alone 
Hugo Heerma 
Scherzo, B minor Chop 
Nocturne, B major Chopir 
Fantaisie, F minor Chopin 
Richard Burmeister 
Scherzo, C mino I'schaikowsky 
Notturno, E major Ernst 


Hugo Heermann 
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THE FUTURE OF GRAND OPERA 
IN AMERICA. 





HE splendid article in the issue of THE Musica 
Courier of February 18, “Conried Succeeds 
Grau,” must have delighted every earnest 
reader and well wishers for art. It seems 
really that we are approaching a time of 

sound artistic views, if the star system is to be dbolished. 

One is entitled to ask: Is America dependent for its 
grand opera on the few great artists who have been so 
many years before the public? If so, what will be its 
prospects for opera when these singers are incapacitated? 
Surely no one group of singers can hold the operatic weal 
or woe of a nation in its grasp. It is a lamentable fact 
that thus far our country has not progressed beyond the 
most practical phase of human needs, and has made no 
provision for the development of the higher and more 
intellectual gifts of its people. When will America, with 
her great wealth, take up her burden and enable her 
children to bring forth this divinest of all gifts—the gift 
of song? It would seem that we have, as a nation, pro- 
gressed sufticiently in practical matters to now enable us 
to take up the ethical culture of the people, for which 
the theatre, and above all the opera, is one of the surest 
means. 

Thus far the only musical enterprise which has received 
the proper encouragement and support of society and 
that portion of the public which can pay big prices has 
been the Maurice Grau Opera Company. Every attempt 
for grand opera in English has failed except that made by 
the Castle Square Company, which had a short lived and 
partial success. 

In contemplating this state of affairs one is really 
amazed to find that there are stiil thousands of young 
people who spend time and money, give up home com- 
forts and associations for years, with nothing to look for- 
ward to but hopes! And what hope is there when there 
is no chance for grand opera, and the only openings are 
light or comic opera, vaudeville or church work? In the 
big concerts and oratorios the grand opera artists or 
some other European singers only are engaged. 

The saying that “So long as there are no native com- 
posers there will be no native singers” is absolute non- 
As if each country only reproduced the works of 


sense! 
its own countrymen! 

No, the operatic repertory is an established one, and 
is the same all over the musical world. It would be much 
more reasonable to suppose that an American composer 
might be enthused by the glory of the American voices, 
and thus be impelled to write an American opera. Surely 
there is not another country on the globe that professes 
to be so progressive along every other line, that so harsh- 
ly and cruelly treads its world famed vocal talent under 
foot. 

Right here in New York in the studios of the great 
teachers is talent enough to supply grand opera ensembles 
for dozens of opera houses. In my studio alone there 
are several phenomenal voices—two coloratura voices, one 
contralto, one basso profundo, besides three really mag- 
nificent mezzos, four equally fine sopranos, one tenor and 
several baritones—the younger classes not included. Why, 
I could, with my young artists, give a complete and well 
balanced performance of the “Zauberfléte,” and yet what 


will be the opportunities for these singers? Either they 
must go abroad where I can place them in grand opera 
in Germany—provided they can sing in German—or else 
they must join some light or comic opera company, 
where artistic smging is not demanded and is really out 
of place. This is the true state of affairs, and it is equally 
as discouraging for the teacher as for the pupil. 

The great artists were once only beginners, but oppor- 
tunity made them grow and developed their present great- 
ness. This country, which produces the greatest voices, 
should be ashamed to despise its own children by giving 
them no encouragement along the loveliest line of art 
—song. 

Why not have an American company within the Metro- 
politan company, and picked from the best talent there is 
in our country? The young artists could and would learn 
from the principal company—and as Americans they would 
receive smaller salaries of course! But, in the first place, 
they would by their efforts produce greater variety in the 
repertory and casts, and on account of the smaller ex- 
pense to the management would enable a greater public 
to support an opera in English. 

I know it is utterly hopeless to appeal to any of the 
wealthy or influential Americans to begin the building up 
of an all around good artistic opera ensemble. But the 
people who create opportunities for their native singers 
do more for the general public than they can realize. 

Every year it grows more and more difficult for Ameri- 
can singers to secure recognition, either at home or 
abroad. Mr. Sherwood, the American pianist, says: “The 
public possesses a thirst for foreign talent just now, and 
in humoring it, it is doing a great injustice to home in- 
stitutions. I positively am not playing in public recitals 
in Chicago this.season, and am not doing any solo work 
whatsoever in this city. So great has become the fad for 
foreign artists in this city, and so effectually have they 
lowered the salary scale of the American, that in many 
cases he is forced to appear for nothing or not at all. 
The public is too easily caught by a foreign fad or fancy.” 
This applies to the vocal talent with increased truth, 

There need be no deficiency in proper artistic prepara- 
tion of young artists. We have several great teachers 
who produce brilliant singers. We have a fine opera 
school, where all the other branches of operatic art are 
well taught—the American School of Opera. We have 
Theodore Habelmann, who is an excellent teacher of 
grand opera acting in German. We have everything to 
supply an all around competent grand opera ensemble— 
only three things are lacking, American encouragement, 
American public, American patriotism. Let us hope that 
Mr. Conried, with his energy, experience and great ca- 
pacities, realizes what the American people really desire: 
An opera house, with good performers, which can be 
patronized by everybody. Anna LANKOw. 








Daniel Frohman Sustained. 


HE suit of Rudolph Aronson against Daniel Frohman 
for salary, also for $50,000 in the Kubelik case, which 
was decided in Mr. Frohman’s favor by the lower courts 
and then carried to the Court of Appeals, was settled 
March 2, the Appellate Court having given a decision af- 
firming the judgment of the lower courts in favor of Mr. 
Frohman and imposing the costs for the appeal on Mr. 
Aronson and affirming also the lower courts’ judgment of 
$500 against Aronson in favor of Frohman. This finally 
disposes of the action. 


THE ORCHESTRAL SITUATION 
IN LEIPSIC. 


EE 


URING the past ten years orchestral concerts 
have been supplanting the interest in matters 
operatic to such an extent that Leipsic now finds 
audiences to support over fifty first class, and 
forty or more, popular symphony concerts. The 
reason for this is not far to seek, as Nikisch, Richard 
Strauss, Winderstein, Steinbach, Stavenhagen and Wein- 
gartner have all added to produce the very best programs, 
and thereby create a real and vital interest in orchestral 
compositions. The orchestras drawn upon are the Ge- 
wandhaus, Winderstein, Chemnitz, Meiningen and Berlin 
Tonkiinstler, in all five, two of which rank with the best 
in existence. Five complete organizations so equipped as 
to perform any work, whether classical or hyper-modern, 
and to the satisfaction of the healthy and sane music lover, 
and to that difficult proposition—the modern critic! 

The Gewandhaus concerts, conducted by Nikisch, are 
twenty-two in number, with twenty-two public rehearsals, 
and are absolutely sold out prior to the performance of 
some important work. Here it is where the work done 
by Nikisch finds the proper scope for a discerning and 
really intelligent public, and more particularly at the pub- 
lic rehearsals there is a real reverence for the noble and 
exalted symphonic form to be everywhere observed, and 
this in spite of the world’s most famous soloists who are 
drawn upon for every concert, but cannot monopolize the 
entire interest, as the writer has seen a number of medium 
successes when brought into juxtaposition to a big sym- 
phonic work. The requisite number rehearsals is 
rigidly enforced, and the members of the orchestra are not 
allowed to send substitutes to any of the Gewandhaus 
concerts, which last would stir up the New York Musical 
Union in righteous wrath, if it were even hinted at 

Nikisch draws upon Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, 
Schumann, and for the moderns, Strauss, Tschaikowsky 
and others, and he has alone created a live interest in the 
last named, for when Reinecke retired from the Gewand- 
haus six years ago Liszt and Wagner were sealed books to 
the average subscriber, and Strauss and Tschaikowsky 
were not to be thought of. To get an idea of what an 
orchestra can do under such a conductor as Nikisch, and 
to observe the discipline, attention to detail, ensemble of 
the wood wind, brass and string divisions, and above all 
homogeneity of tone and enthusiasm for the work in hand, 





of 


one must attend a year’s series of these concerts. 

While the Liszt Verein was in existence, Martin Krause 
had no orchestra of established reputation, and had to be 
satisfied with what could be brought together for the mo- 
ment, and it was due to this lack that gradually these con- 
certs were discontinued, and Hans Winderstein appeared 
on the scene with a new orchestra, which he has constantly 
improved and incessantly rehearsed. 

While the Winderstein concerts are not on a par with 
those of the Gewandhaus Orchestra, they have during the 
eight years of their existence been a valuable factor in the 
furtherance of orchestral music, and at a price which is 
within reach of all. Winderstein interests himself largely 
for the production of novelties, and has had the honor of 
first performing the Strauss’ “Heldenleben” and “Don 
Quixote,’ at Leipsic, and elsewhere. In addition to the 
twelve regular Philharmonic concerts, Winderstein is busy 








EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


“Evidence of the 
ood training imparted 
M Mr. Edward Iles was 
displayed yesterday 
evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
ward a num 
ils at the 
all. His method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and abso- 
lutely free from trick- 
ery. by which he insures 
an even production, ad- 
ded to attention to good 
phrasing and clear en- 
unciation, two great es- 
sentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
ist.”—Standard. 

“Mr. Edward llesisa 
vocalist who in voice 
and style strikingly 
suggests rT. en- 
schel.’’ —Manchester 
City News. 
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with twenty or more popular orchestral concerts here in 
Leipsic, and gives a series of eight in Halle and Magde- 
burg. For the extra soloists’ concerts, this orchestra 
usually does very efficient work in accompanying. 

Ernst Eulenburg has started a third series of new sub- 
scription concerts, and they also are exceptional, both in 
number and general excellence. Fritz Steinbach and his 
superb band from Meiningen, Pohle from Chemnitz, and 
Richard Strauss with the Berlin Tonkiinstler make a 
splendid showing, and there is a broad tendency in the 
programs, which also occasionally produce a French sym- 
phonic work. Still a fourth orchestra, under the direction 
of Ferdinand Schafer, gives concerts at the nominal ad- 
mission fee of one mark, and the energetic conductor pre- 
faces each composition played by explanatory remarks. 
These concerts take place every Friday during the winter 
months and are of a highly instructive character. 

There are five military bands in Leipsic, and they con- 
tribute their quota of concerts of a good and entertaining 
quality, and are conducted by clever men, such as Jahrow, 
Matthey and Kapitani. 

For a city of 450,000 this is a state of affairs which 
argues well for the furtherance of orchestral music as the 
only real solution of that much vexed question of musical 
advancement, and in this last respect Leipsic is very much 
alive, even if everything is not of the same high standard 
of excellence. ALVIN KRANICH. 
Leipsic, February 16, 1903 





English Interviewing. 
RITZ KREISLER, the 


interviewed by a London journalist. 
“I was received 


violinist, was recently 


Here is an ex- 


great 
tract from the picturesque meeting: with 
a great laugh from the depths of Herr Kreisler’s 43 inch 
chest. ‘Interview me in five languages if you like,’ he 
said. ‘How does one succeed? Well, I might say muscles, 
but that would not be true, though I believe in the stren- 
Born at Vienna in 1875, I won the first prize at 
the Conservatoire I was and the Grand 
Prix at Paris when I was twelve. In fact I was an infant 
prodigy. Later I studied with Massart, and now 
getfulness is my master when I play. Sometimes I get up 
from a jolly luncheon party and go to the concert hall 
cold—cold. Then I awake, and every thought in my brain 
and every nerve in my body lives—not my life, but the life 
of the music. Quite simple, it? I mention 
that I always play from memory in public, but whatever 
man and not a freak. 
with a made 


uous life. 


there when ten, 


self for- 


isn’t might 
you tell people, tell them I’m a 
And shook hands 


wince.” 


Good bye.’ he force that 


the interviewer 


Sousa and the King. 


T the Sousa concert before King Edward there were 
present the Queen, Princess Charles of Denmark, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Victoria, 
Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Princess Victoria and Princess Louise Augusta of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, the United States Chargé d’Affaires and 
Mis. Henry White, the Bishop of London, Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor, and the Earl and Countess of Selborne. In a 
gallery at the back sat servants of the royal household. 
In another gallery, by the King’s special wish, sat the Band 
of the Scots Guards. His Majesty has expressed a desire 
to hear Sousa and his soloists again in May. 


Princess 


KREISLER NOTICES. 
from 


ERE are some more Kreisler notices Great 


Britain: 

As to Herr Kreisler, the word genius alone describes him 
style of music comes amiss to him. When 
at a sound view of a composition by the exercise, apparently, of 
their reasoning powers, Herr Kreisler dives the very 
depths of it. He sees, and does not have to grope for suth gold 
below. And he has a rare gift of never losing purity of tone. He 
is never dry, and yet the proportion of his playing might well be 
the result of much thought. In Bach’s Sonata in E; in a Sara- 
bande of Josef Sulzer, a Fugue in A by Tartini, and in Brahms’ 
Violin Sonata in G, he was equally perfect. The Bach and the Tar 
tini exhibit is full of feeling and has antique style, and the Brahms 
give for the expression of the more romantic, or; at any 
rate, more personal style of the moderns. His Bach was not dry, 
nor was it sentimental, as Brahms’, or not montstrously rough, yet 
was it spirited and full of sentiment.—Daily News. 


No 
other violinists arrive 


easily to 


room 


We have seldom heard such playing as Herr Kreisler’s in Josef 
Sulzer’s Sarabande and Tartini’s Fugue in A. We write both with 
That immortal hero Horace is a 
classical reflection of this sort of art. In his own day and with the 
reason of his exquisitely small words he 
stood absolutely alone. It was beneved right, “Nona omnis moriar; 
multaque pars mei vitabit libitinam.” But the time has gone by 
and Tennyson's lament, “That all could grow the flower, for all have 
got the seed,” is perfectly applicable to such a modern musician as 
Herr Kreisler. His sentiment for music is minutely thought out and 
reminds one of some brilliant Florentine picture in which the gold 
lacquer is mounted layer by layer.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


enthusiasm and with restraint. 


pride of feeling that by 


One’s admiration of Herr Kreisler increases on close acquaint- 
ance. What style of music is there he cannot play? Mendelssohn's 
Concerto is hackneyed enough, yet the violinist managed to give 
it a new complication; especially was this so in the slow move 
ment, for here the richest sentiment did not make a cloying with 
the portamento, which too often makes us turn with something like 
disgust from Mendelssohn's really beautiful Again, I ad 
mired the beauty and purity of his tone, the execution the 


music. 
and 
justness and proportion of his conception.—Daily News, 

He played the first movement of Mendelssohn's Concerto with re 
life and freshness and in a generally Mendelssohnian 
It was a superb performance, * * * and of a very high 
Morning Leader. 


markable 
manner 
order indeed 


What, however, transfigured the proceedings of the evening (Rich- 
ter concert) from all commonplaces was Herr 
Fritz Kreisler's playing of the solo instrument in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. In tone he is as true as steel; in sentiment he is deeply 
sincere; in accomplishment he is a magnificent technician, and he 
would be hard to match for the breadth of his ideas and the rich- 
ness of His Mendelssohn Con 
certo amounted almost to a creation, nor was it 
Patmore’s beautiful phrases, 
his unconsidered ways. It would be difficult to say which move 
ment he played best, for at be thinking 
that he could not possibly surpass the tenderness of the andante, 
bril 


possible repetitive 


his effects. interpretation of this 


less remarkable for 
“charactered” 


its variety, which, in 


one moment you would 


and immediately after he persuaded one that it was in sheer 
liance he was to be found absolutely at 
sible word of hyper-criticism is, that he was quite at his best after 
It was gratifying to ob 
was very rightly 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


his best. The only pos- 
he had played some score of bars or so. 


serve that the extremely numerous audience 


enthusiastic over playing so magnificent as this 


Of the many new violinists of the season one has made a 
high position more rapidly and more legitimately than Herr Fritz 
Kreisler. In virtuosity he need fear comparison with none, and he 
has a higher gift 
both intellectual and poetical, and he has a keen sense of purity 
of tone.—The World. 


no 


of musical intuition to no smal! degree He is 


Fritz Kreisler did remarkably well at his violin recital yesterday 
and had an audience largely made up of all the best 
London society, whose applause after each effort, three 
The pro- 
gram was characteristic of the performer. All who have heard Mr 
Kreisler know that before everything he is an The ex 
pounding of the best violin music and the conscientious interpreta- 


afternoon, 
classes of 
times claiming an encore, was distinctly worth having 


artist. 


tion by its greatest master, who advanced no personal pretention 
manner, his care 
the bulk 
surprising 


beyond this which cannot be avoided—his quiet 
he has to expound, distinguished him 


was not 


for the text from 
of his contemporaries. 
to find Mr. Kreisler's program, excepting two works by Dvorak and 
Tschaikowsky century pieces, 
irrespective of the great schools of Italy, France and Germany. As 
represented by 


solo violin. 


This being the case, it 


respectively, passed all eighteenth 


to the violin music of Germany, it was simply 
Bach's Suite in E and Fugue in A 
There remains to mention a melody in D minor by Gluck, which, 
however, is more Italian than German. Works of this class take a 
deal of playing, and the performer who goes through such a pro- 
gram without a flaw has reason to be proud of the achievement 
Kreisler did. His playing from first to 
finish, 


minor minor for 


This is precisely what Mr 
extraordinary note was in its 


and 


Every 
for purity of 


last was marked by 


right place and had its exact value; while tone 
justice of expression, the execution of the various pieces could not 
To this perfection of technical skill was added com- 


The artist passed from 


be surpassed 
plete conception of the spirit of each work 
Of course, there was nothing which appealed to a 
but 
grounds for 


one to another 
but 
appreciative and found just 
Daily 


the audience was very alert and 
the highest admiration 


lower taste, the higher; 


Telegraph. 


of the 
is a re 


Sylvain Dupuis caused us to hear on Sunday a violinist 


Fritz Kreisler, 
Whatever the talent 


who, it 
of the pianist, that 
of the violinist is certainly of the first rank, and even to those who 
In the 


best school, a Viennese, appears, 


markable pianist besides. 


were not present at the concert one can give a tew proofs 


the success of the artist had not been compromised by 
And Mr. Kreisler has the gift 
listened to, of commanding attention, or, as 


first place, 


advanced booming another thing 


of making himself 
Canovas said, of creating silence, and to impress oneself thus on the 
heart of an and 


violin 


justly so, of the Belgian 
and without taking 
exist, if it is not 
a rare moment in playing 

Seethoven Concerto with 
Those 


remember that memorable passage 


audience, very proud, 


school, is no small matter. In short, 
account of the 


of the highest order, 


technic, which does 
Kreisler had 


most exacting passages of the 


virtuos¢ not 


Fritz 
one of the 
emotion as true as it was beautiful. 


a sincerity of delicate 


know the score by heart will 


who 
which precedes the last tutti but one of the first movement; that is 
that the 


But after so many great masters who have illustrated the concerto 


however, 


not to say, rest of the work was less well played. 
created 

Kreisler 
shall never hear it again with- 
are historical dates 
the 
triumph, after 
du Diable” of Tar- 


L’Indépendance Belge 


of Beethoven, after Joachim, who after Eugene Ysaye, 


who breathed a new life into it, Fritz has literally signed 


this passage. For our own part, we 
ments as those 


Thus 


assumed the character of a 


out thinking of him, and such m« 


in the career of an interpreter the reception made to 


Viennese artist veritable 


the concerto was finished The famous “Trille 


tini prolonged and renewed his success 


Anna Miller Wood. 
Ms ANNA MILLER WOOD, of Boston, has had 
many engagements this season, so that in addition 
to a large class of pupils she She 
sang before the Rubinstein Club at North Attleboro on 


has been very busy 


February 20, and has been re-engaged for a special vesper 
Miss Wood has 
several drawing room musicals, among 
Phil- 
lips’ and Mrs Other engagements are to sing the 
alto part Dubois’ “Paradise 
People’s Temple, Boston, March 18—a part demanding 


service at the Universalist church there 
engagements for 
them being those at Mrs. Quincy Thorndike’s, Mrs 
Eustis’ 
(Archangel) in Lost,” at 
an unusually high range for contralto—and two solos on 
Easter Sunday at the Parker Memorial Church 

Miss Wood’s press notices all go to prove what a suc- 


cess each appearance has been 


For the Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
ers SPEYER, the London banker, has stated that 
he is willing to pay losses up to $150,000 per annum 
that 
sum being the estimated total cost of a year’s concerts of 


&e. 


for the Queen’s Hall London Orchestra if necessary 


the orchestra, for rent, salaries, soloists, 








THE CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU has the honor to announce that it is now booking a Trans-Continental tour 
during OCtober and November, 1908, for 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


Asset LEO STERN, ths eminent Violoncellist, nd GEQRGE CRAMPTON, the distinguished English Basso Cantante, 


For Terms, Dates and full particulars address immediately 


CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU, FRED PELHAM, manager, Suite 5328, New Tribune Building, Chicago. 





New York “Evening Post.’’—Theodor Bjérk- 
sten, one of our great apostles of Bach, knows how to make 
an attractive program. * * * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 
spolient. * * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schabert’s Serenade (‘‘ Leisefiehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 
the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 
eucore. 

CONCERTS 

ORATORIO 

SONG RECITALS. 


THRBDODOnR 


BIORESTEN, Management HENRY WOLFSOHN 


New York “ Tribune.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 
night Theodor Bjérksten gavea recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gram which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and truthful expression, and one of them, Bungert’s 
‘*Sandtriiger,” which marked the climax of the evening, 
sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 
conceived and uttered. 

INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 
2 West 39th Street, New York. 





Soloist Worcester Festival, Etc. 


MA MLiiN 


Temor. 
Address Kimball 
Pine sree, Chea 
me * 
or N. Vert, 9B. 17th 
St., New York. 


Miss FEILDING ROSELLE, 


Mczz0-Contralte. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 

221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 








ETHEL L, ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


{t Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 


Telegrams: 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


* Musikchor, London.” 
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MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 


Se 
THE HAGUE, FEBRUARY 24, 1903. 
HE principal features of the last week have been 
the Richard Strauss concerts at Amsterdam 
giving a complete survey of the works of that 
famous composer, who himself wielded the 
conductor's staff, and, of course, was very 
warmly received; the first performance of the 
Young Mozart Society at Utrecht, and the Beethoven con- 
cert at The Hague. At the latter Viotta performed the 
Mass in C major, the Fantaisie. for piano, orchestra and 
choir, and the Ninth Symphony, with a mixed choir of 200 
and a band of about ninety musicians, all of that 
town—a fact that again brought up the formerly much de- 
bated question of a permanent Hague orchestra. There 
was a performance at Amsterdam of a new piano quintet 
of Dirk Schafer, who is coming to the front as a composer 
and pianist. This quintet found a very cordial reception. 
The newest feature in our musical world is the début 
of a company of thirty singers, male and female, all pupils 
or formerly pupils of Arnold Spoel, the well known pro- 
fessor in singing at The Hague Conservatory. The début 
took place here in one of our churches and was a decided 
hit. It was really a treat to hear so many beautiful voices 
together in smaller compositions by Nicolai, Hildach, Men- 
delssohn and Gounod. The oldest of our composers and 
directors, Richard Hol, has been made much of at Utrecht, 
where he has been working forty years. A golden medal 
struck in At Amsterdam Julius 
R6ntgen, the teacher, who has been dwelling there twenty- 
five years, was honored by the offering of many appropriate 


voice 


was commemoration. 


presents, a grand piano, &c. 
In the operatic world there is a lull for the moment. 
lime will tell whether this is the calm that precedes the 


storm. The new opera in one act, “The Cross of 
Honor,” did not live long, though the music by 
Cornelis Dopper has much to recommend itself. It lacks, 


it seems, the dramatic spirit that our modern works need. 
rhe libretto is rather diffuse and the performance was all 
but perfect. The New Dutch Opera Company has produced, 
with “Lucia Lammermoor,” with 
Mrs. Coini-Francisca as protagonist, and continues to give 
opera concerts. Mr. van der Linden gave us “Fidelio” and 
‘Don Juan.” His former tenor, Jan Tyssen, will appear 
soon as Don José, and it is said that Emma Nevada, who 
is still in this country, will perform some of her roles with 


success, Donizetti's de 


the company. 

Though rather severely treated by the critics, de Lara’s 
The staging and scenery are 
The music has 


*Messaline” draws well. 


very fine indeed, and the plot is dramatic. 


many faults and holes. It is often crude or too sweet. 
The composer is neither a Meyerbeer nor a Verdi, but 
he has something to say for himself, and often says it 


effectively. 

‘Sapho,” the second French novelty of this season, is 
based on the famous novel of Alphonse Daudet; so I need 
not speak of the libretto. The music of Massenet is not 
worth that of “Manon” or “Werther,” though it contains 
beautiful and truly dramatic episodes. I fear the 
work will not keep long. D’Heilsonn is not the right 
person for the role of Sapho, neither has she the voice for 
it \ of “Robert le Diable,” not ap- 
peared in many years on the program, is expected soon. 
[t will be interesting to ascertain if that old opera has 


yery 


revival which has 


till a hold on a modern public. 

In our great concerts two ’cellists have appeared, the 
Catalonian Pablo Casals, and the Dutchman Joseph Holl- 
The latter brought us a new concerto of Saint-Saéns 
(in manuscript), dedicated to him. It is interesting, but 
well written for the instrument. The famous Bo- 
hemian String Quartet has again visited us, and met every- 
where with an enthusiastic reception. 

This week the celebrated leader Felix Weingartner will 


man 


not 


conduct two concerts at Amsterdam. Our small country 
is not neglected “by the foreigners. Dr. J. DE Jone. 


Watkin Mills Arrives. 


ATKIN MILLS, the renowned English basso, ac- 
companied by Eduard Parlovitz, the noted Polish 
pianist, arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Sunday, March 
1, on board the steamer Canada, of the Dominion Line, 
after one of the stormiest passages on the Atlantic this 
season. Both gentlemen are well and are in splendid 
form for their long tour across the continent. Mr. Mills 
will sing at most of the festivals conducted in Canada next 
month under the direction of Sir Alexander MacKenzie. 
The following will be the itinerary of the tour, which has 
been arranged under the personal direction of W. Spencer 
Jones: 
March 3—Windsor, N. S. 

” 6—Wolfville Acadian College 
9—Halifax, N. S. 
10—Pictou, N. S. 
11~—Amherst, N. S. 
12—Truro, N. S. 
13—Sackville, N, B., 
16—Moncton, N. B. 
19—Quebec City. 
20—Montreal, Quebec. 


University. 


23—Cornwall, Ont. 
24—Williamstown, Ont 
26—Pembroke, Ont. 
= 27—Brockville, Ont. 
. 30—Kingston, Ont. 
“ 31—Pictou, Ont. 
2—Cleveland, Ohio, Singers’ Club. 
6—Orangeville,” Ont. 
7—Owen Sound, Ont. 
- 8—Hamilton, Ont. 
* 10-12—Toronto, Ont. 
13—Port Hope, Ont. 
14—Detroit, Mich. 
7 1s—Sarnia, Ont. 
16—St. Marys, Ont. 
17—Toronto (“Golden Legend’’). 
20—Syracuse, N. Y. (‘‘Messiah."’) 
21—Ottawa, Ont. 
22—Three Rivers, Quebec. 


April 


24—Belleville. 

29—Winnipeg, Man., Festival (“fijah’’) 

“ — 30—Virden, Man. 

45—Vancouver, B. C., 

6—New Westminster, B. C., 

“ 78—Victoria, B. C., Festival 
12—Grand Forks, B. C, 
13—Rossland, B. C. 
14—Nelson, B. C. 
15—Cranbrook, B. C. 
18—Fort McLeod, B. C. 
19—Lethbridge, Alberta 

- 20—Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

“  21—Moosejaw, Alberta 

22—Regina, N. W. T 


Brandon, Man. 


Festival. 
Festival. 


* 25-26 
” 27—-Winnipeg, Man 
29—Rat Portage, Ont. 
June 1—Port Arthur, Ont. 
ne 3—North Bay, Ont. 
4-—Sudbury, Ont. 


Roger-Miclos Receipts. 

ADAME ROGER-MICLOS'’ 

her latest New York recital were the heaviest re- 
ceived at Mendelssohn Hall this except at the 
Kneisel concerts. Madame Roger-Miclos has received in- 
numerable requests to give more recitals and to appear 
The French pianist has evidently made a 


box office receipts at 


season, 


with orchestra. 
substantial success with the public. 

Godowsky Honored. 

EOPOLD GODOWSKY, the pianist, has been playing 

with much success in Roumania. In Bucharest he 

gave nine concerts before the King and court, and was 

presented with the Order of the Crown and with many 

gifts of jewelry. In April Godowsky will play at Con- 
stantinople before the Sultan of Turkey. 


MRS. SHANNA CUMMING. 


RS. SHANNA CUMMING’S success in the West 
was substantial in more ways than one. The singer 
received offers of return engagements in each city. She 
gave recitals on this tour and sang at notable oratorio per- 
formances. This favorite soprano has engagements now 
for concerts, recitals and for cities in Middle 
West for October and November next, and managers and 
societies on the Pacific Coast have made her offers. Her 
acceptance of these will depend upon the generosity of the 
music committee of the Brooklyn church, where Mrs. 
Cumming sings Sundays. Negotiations have also com- 
menced for fifteen recitais in the East for next season. 
Last week Mrs. Cumming sang at the Packer Institute 
concert in Brooklyn with David Bispham and she scored 
her usual success with the large audience. Extracts from 
the Brooklyn papers follow: 


oratorio 


The soprano solo sung by Shanna Cumming is an important part 
of the “Song of the Norns.”” She sang ringing head tones, and gav 
the dramatic quality which the music demanded. 
was the dramatic duet, “Hero and Leander,” 
It was capital music 


One other novelty 
sung by Mrs. Cumming and Mr. Bispham. 
finely sung, with abundant voice, feeling and skill on the part of 
both artists.-Brooklyn Eagle, March 4 


Night's 
Hof 


“Midsummer 
Heinrich 


enjoyed in 
number with orchestra, 


Mrs. Cumming was greatly 
Dream” concluding 
man’s “Song of the Norns,” while together with Mr. Bispham she 
sang and duet, “Thou Me,” Lloyd’ 
“Hero and Leander,” which was one of the most beautiful numbers 
Brooklyn Citizen, March 4. 


and 


the recitation Lovest from 


on the program. 

During the last two years Mrs. Cumming has appeared 
in all the Eastern cities of prominence. She sang at the 
Worcester festival, Maine festival, Carnegie Hall, New 
York; Philadelphia, Boston, Washington and Pittsburg 
In the latter city she filled engagements for five years con- 
secutively. Mrs. Cumming’s friends predict she will soon 
drift into grand opera, their reasons being that she pos- 
sesses much dramatic feeling, has a fine stage appearance, 
with a good voice of sufficient compass. However, she 
may think differently, as she is said to be the highest paid 
church singer in this country and very fond of oratorio 


work. 
This spring Mrs. Cumming will sing at the festival at 
Ann Arbor, at Syracuse, Hartford, Springfield, New 


Haven or Albany (both dates May 6), Washington, D. C.; 
Alton, lil, and at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. 


Edward Bromberg’s Engagements. 
UNDAY everfing, March 8, Edward Bromberg gave a 
song recital at the school in Tarrytown-on-the-Hud 
son and sang with fine success a group of songs by Tosti, 
Mattei, Wellings, Schumann, Schubert and Elliott Schenck 
March 28 Mr. Bromberg wiil assist Miss Miehling at her 
song recital at the Chamber Music Hall and he will sing 
three selections, by Schumann, Wagner and_ Elliott 
Schenck. April 12 Mr. Bromberg will sing the baritone 
solo part in the oratorio “Divine Love,” by C. B. Ruten- 
ber, which is to be given in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. 
Bromberg was engaged for this performance by the com- 
poser of the oratorio. On April 26 Mr. Bromberg will 
sing at an important concert in Newark, N. J., in aid of the 
German Hospital, at the Krieger Auditorium 

Last month he gave a song recital in Pomfret, Conn., 
and scored a real artistic success. With his large class of 
pupils in New York and Lakewood, N. J., and with con- 
stantly increasing appearances in concerts and song re- 

citals, Mr. Bromberg is a very busy and successful man. 


A Series of Spring Recitals. 

ISS FLORENCE pe VERE BOESI 

a series of very interesting programs with her pupils 

at her vocal studio, 557 Fifth avenue, will give a number 
of spring recitals, for which her pupils are now preparing. 
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A FAMOUS CHICAGO TENOR. 


ea 


OLMES COWPER has for 
years been one of the best and one of the 
busiest of Chicago’s tenors. His success has 
been won quickly but legitimately, and is due 
solely to his sympathetic voice and the power 
of his personality. A fine stage presence and 

unusual musicianship were also not a little instrumental 
in establishing Mr. Cowper's fame. He is an accom- 
plished teacher, and his busy studios in the Fine Arts 
Building testify amply to his popularity in the field of 
pedagogy. Holmes Cowper has many out of town en- 
gagements for solo work. There are appended some of 
the many excellent press notices which Mr. Cowper has 
received during his recent recitals and oratorio appear- 
ances: 


more than four 





Holmes Cowper did the best work ever heard from him. Not only 
was his voice under better control than heretofore—the upper par 
of it showing decided gain in smoothness and ease of production, 


and the tone throughout possessing much of sweetness and charm 
—but musically his numbers discovered many points of artistic 
value. The Haydn arias were sung with enjoyable vocal finish 
The young tenor evidently has been at work and along the lines 
that lead to vocal security, and it is a pleasure to note that his 
study is beginning to tell.—Chicago Tribune. 


Holmes Cowper, our local tenor, gave an excellent account of 
himself. The points in his favor are many. He is a tireless worker, 
intelligent and earnest, and I have an idea that we shall point to 
him with great pride as he progresses in his upward march.—Ch 


cago American, 


the local tenor, excellent voice 


true conception of the score 


sang in 


Holmes Cowper, 
Chicago Chronicle. 


aria which is 


Mr 
plest creations 


Cowper scored a success in an one of the sim 


in music, and for that reason, perchance, so 


butchered by the artist.—Chicago Inter-Ocean 











the tenor, has with the club, and 


He 


notable result 


Mr. 


no newcomer 





appeared 


recently 





¢ owper, 


his satistactory 


recognition for 
Post. 


is received due 


contribution to the Chicago 








Mr. Cowper possesses a voice that has the real tenor quality, and 
he uses it with great discrimination. His chief solo, the “Celeste 
Aida,” from Verdi's opera, was enjoyably given, and he received 
good support from the orchestra. For an encore he sang the little 
air from “Rigoletto,”” He was obliged to add two songs by way of 
good measure, and in response to the repeated demands made by 
the audience.—Detroit Free Press, 





He is more than pleasing, for he has power to 
a good enunciation and sterling musi 
Chicago American. 


one could wish. 
carry some splendid phrases, 
cianship, and his voice is unusually true. 


He is the possessor 
dig 


Holmes Cowper, of Chicago, was the tenor. 
of a robust tenor voice of good quality, 


-Toronto Mail and Empire 


and sings with much 


nity and expression 


Holmes Cowper, who has an attractive tenor voice, rendered his 


solos with considerable fervor and dignity of style.—Toronto Globe 


ynsiderable flexibility 


of 
sung with good taste 


Mr. Co 
and range, 


wper has a tenor voice power, 


and his selections were He gave 






































































Ho_tmes CowPer 
evidence of muc skill, and his singing made a good press 
His Handel numbers were particularly well sung, sh ng s r 
to much advantage.—Hamilton Spectator 








David Baxter's Second Recital. 


AVID BAXTER, the Scotch basso, gave his second re 


cital in Mendelssohn Hall, Friday evening, March 6 


Howard Brockway again assisted the singer as accom 
panist and by playing two piano solos. Mr. Baxter sang 
several songs at the second appearance that he gave at his 
début in the same hall Thursday evening, January 15, and 
the audience, as on the previous occasion, manifested the 
keenest delight in the artist and his interpretations. In 
all the essentials that go to make vocal enjoyable Mr 
Saxter is happily blessed. He has the voice, manly, rich, 
vibrant, the sincerity, the dignity and refinement that ap 


peal 


It was good to hear those unfamiliar songs of Schubert 
and again the tragic “Ablosung” by Hollaender. The lat 
ter song was heard at the first recital and its repetition 
proves that the singer admires it He sings the dif 
ficult song uncommonly well Ihe Scotch songs aroused 
great applause. It was plain to see and hear that coun 
trymen of the singer were in the house. Mr. Brockway’s 
accompaniments were played with the artistic touch that 
gives real pleasure. For his piano solos Mr. Brockway 
performed 3allade by Brahms, op. 118, and the Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 2, and in these pieces established 
more evidence of artistic skill and power 

lhe order of the program for the evening follows 


Pieta Si Stradella 


gnore 
Wer nie sein Brod mit Tranen as Schubert 
An d Leyer Schubert 
Stille Sicherheit Franz 
W idmung Franz 
© wisst ich doch den weg zuriick Brahms 
W ld Thy Fa Were Mins Brockway 
D Ab ng Hollande 





Lo« Lor 

lenny Nettles 

less Mac arlar 
Land the Le 
Coope F ife 

Mack s La 










He has a pure, lyric tenor voice of unusual sweetness and range Mr. Baxte 
Mr. Cowper has a pure, sweet tenor voice, and as he sang in a , . 
His singing was marked with sincerity and expression.—Hamilton 
natural manner, with no apparent striving after effects, he carried 1 een a 
' , imes. 
his audience. His first number, “Heavenly Aida,” brought him a 
recall, to which he responded with an air from “Rigoletto.” In a 
group of songs he was even more pleasing.—Detroit Journal Holmes Cowper ad a Tao 1 oj . the . Ar Madame Ohrstrom-Renard's Musicale. 
am,” fron € Staba iter,”’ and he sang with greater eas« 
Mr. Cowper possesses a voice of undoubted excellence, and has and conviction than he as displayed in mar ess taking numbers UNDAY afternoon, March 1, Madame Renard gave a 
; ; % o he doubtful quali tha - 
moreover, a thorough command over every note, high or low. In Hie phrases excellently and his voice is n f th ibtfu a ty very delightful musicale in her studio, 444 ( entra! 
ific elec “Hi atha” he sho oO sus causes one to feel that he missed being a fine baritone merical h 
this difficult selection from “Hiawatha” he showed its ndrou Park West, the rooms being crowded with enthusiastic 
flexibility and its range and sweetness, which were patent to all Chicago : ' ' c 2 
t Ts 00 ) s ? is, é ( 
present, who showed their realization of the difficult task Mr Cow istener A good program was sung by her pupils, all of 
per set for himself and succeeded in accomplishing by rounds of Mr. Cowpe ang t Cuj An A at t whom proved that they posse ssed wel placed voices, and 
applause.—Dallas News He was in rare voice, and was well received.—Journal, Chicag showed the results of Madame Renard’s careful training 
M , ; ' ——— — The program follows: 
Mr. Cowper has a voice of pure lyric quality, naturally musica 
‘ h liebe h » 
and so thoroughly cultivated that he uses it with perfect ease. He A Bispham Reading. I ebe dict Gre 
3 es bleus Massene 
1a i ersonality, and, altogether, he won the heartiest , . 7 ‘ yeux bi Asse! 
has a pleasing personality, a —— hee UNDAY night at Carnegie Hall, David Bispham read MI Helen | 
recognition from his hearers.—Indianapolis News Se i a : 
extracts from Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night's Aria fros I Meyerbes 
Each selection sung by Mr. Cowper was encored, and at times Dream,” with the accompaniment of Mendelssohn’s music Lullaby Mac Dowel 
after an encore he was recalled.—Indianapolis Sentinel played an orchestra. Mr. Bispham is a reader of rare ; Miss Katherine Cohe c 
. 9 a Age 4 
intelligence, gifted with the power to adapt his personality , ¥ < ‘ 
Tuesday evening he showed marked advance in breadth of tone 8 I ; I I ; id ( Frer Song entl ent 
—_— , ‘ nenlinne l ‘ _ on 
and interpretation. His breathing and voice placement are so abso and his voice to many and varying character t wouk Miss Adele ( 
lutely under his control that he sings without apparent effort or not be a bad idea for Mr. Bispham to leave opera and de Voge Wald laube 
consciousness of the superb technic at his command. He proved yote himself exclusively to reading In spite of the bad ‘ tte from Manor Massenet 
Mf 3 artist.— Madison State Journal. Miss May ( 
Bimees © Gemmies art 0 oh weather an audience of encouraging size putin its appear 7 
Valtz Song, fror Ror a J et Gounod 
ance 3 ~warde - Bis . wi rm enecially : 
Holmes Cowper, the tenor, who has advanced considerably of 4" and rewarded Mr. Bispham with warm and especially Ecstasy Bea 
recent years, was as effective in the florid “Every Valley” as any well deserved applause Miss Hortense Mende 








“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 
(890 PARK AVENUE). 


Price, $8.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St., 
New 3 York, and all Music Stores. 
Mme. Lankow has returned from’ Europe and resumed her work, 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Piancforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ° ° LONDON, N. W. 








R. WATKIN MILLS 


ENGLAND'S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EXNUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 


Can be secured for ORATORIO AND RECITALS. 


Under the Sole Direction of W. SPENCER JONES, Brockvilic, Canada. 








JESSIE DAVIS, 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


163 Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Alfred Y. Cornell, m 


TONE PRODUCTION and ARTISTIC SINGI\G. 


i1. 
sos Carnegie | za Calvary i. B. Chareh. 


N. B.— Specialty: Oratorio ean we and Artistic Song Interpretation. 


New Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN. FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Centrai Location. European Plan 
ERARVEBEY & WoOooD. 





‘* Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —Luscurtizxyv. 
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Addreve 631 Fiae Arte Bidg., or Berees of Fae Arts, CHIGAGO. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile “abels, Etc. Kasy Terms. 





LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams S8t., CHICAGO. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wo)fsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St 
or 26 East 88d Street, New Yor’ City. 
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VIENNA. 
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VIENNA, FEBRUARY 16, 1903. 


WILDERED by the number of concerts which 

Bronislaw Hubermann has given in Vienna 

this season, it is hard to say whether it was 

the sixth or seventh that he appeared in re- 

cently with piano accompaniment. After hav- 

ing heard the “Kreutzer Sonata” with such 
men as Pugno, Busoni and Hambourg at the piano, Ignaz 
Briill’s rendition far from satisfied our public. Brill is 
a better composer than virtuoso, and ought to limit him- 
self to the former branch. His playing lacks unity of in- 
terpretation, his accents are uneven, and there is a lack of 
that rhythmical precision which is such a great factor in 
good piano playing. Hubermann in many ways atoned for 
the misdemeanor of his partner. The whole work lacked 
veneration and seriousness. In the Variations Hubermann 
showed his lightness of bow. Two arrangements of Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj were on the program, also a Romance of 
Brill, Raff's Suite, Sarasate’s warhorse charmingly ren- 
dered by Hubermann. Possessed of a warm, sweet, mel- 
low tone and an extraordinary technic, Hubermann, how- 
ever, lacks sentiment and poetry in his playing. One feels 
that there has not been enough inner thought in his work. 
While the outside is glittering and brilliant (having al- 
ways been turned to the public), the inside has grown hol- 
low and empty. Could Hubermann, with the talent which 
he possesses in such great measure, withdraw from the 
stage and live a life of quiet and inner thought, I am cer- 
tain he would follow in the footsteps of Ysaye and Thi- 
baud, the two greatest violinists now living. 

J & 

Julie Mancio gave an enjoyable recital recently, at which 
she sang old Italian and modern Lieder with excellent de- 
livery and good method. Mrs. Mancio showed her mu- 
sical ability by performing the piano part of Goldmark’s 
Suite for violin and piano with one of Professor Griin’s 
best pupils, Mr. Warmer, a young man who made a very 
good impression. 


eS €& 


After Gemma Bellincioni’s appearance in “Carmen” and 
“Traviata,” there was some curiosity to hear this gifted, 
dark eyed, fiery and beautiful Italian on the concert stage. 
theatre and concert there is, of course, a great 
difference. Many who achieve triumphs before the foot- 
lights, fail on the concert stage, and vice versa. There 
are only comparatively few in number who feel themselves 
at home in both fields. A lack of method very often 
hampers the opera singer from appearing in concert, while 
lack of dramatic instinct or lack of sufficient voice excludes 
In Germany there is 


Between 


the concert singer from the stage. 
only one woman who satisfactorily unites both, and that 
is Lilli 


Lehmann. Gemma Bellincioni occupies this place 


in Italy. Madame Bellincioni made a great success in spite 
of the fact that time has not materially improved her 
voice, and that she has quite a pronounced tremolo, She 


“was slightly nervous at the beginning of Puccini’s aria 
from “La Tosca,” but this was entirely calmed during the 
evening. She sang an aria from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” 


the “Habanera,” and as encores songs by Tosti and other 
The rest of the program was filled by the piano 
numbers of Miss Wolarvy, and by the violin playing of 
Miss Camilla del’ Oro. This young lady has pronounced 
real musical nature, and a charming although 
Her program, like that of so many 
young virtuosos of today, was a little beyond her powers, 
hear of this young lady in the 
she will choose programs showing her gifts 


numbers 


talent, a 


rather small tone. 


but I am sure we will 


future, when 
to greater advantage. 


Little Florizel von Reuter has come and gone and we 
have had one more added to the constantly increasing list 





of child wonders. This little fellow enjoys the protection 
of a very high personage in court circles and in his ad- 
vertisements he is given out as a pupil of Ysaye, when in 
reality he never had more than two lessons from him. 
Were it not for these circumstances the boy would be en- 
joying the privacy of his study room. 


= <= 


After an exclusively modern program, Berlioz and Liszt, 
which we heard under Weingartner at the first one of the 
series of three Philharmonic concerts this season, we had 
Mott! and a program composed exclusively of old friends. 
The promised Bach did not make its appearance, as also 
the announced scene from Peter Cornelius’ unfinished op- 
era “Gunléd,” which had been awaited with great interest. 
Why did Mottl choose such a familiar program? When 
a conductor makes such a trip to reach us we expect at 
least that he should make it worth while and have some- 
thing new to say. The performance of the big “Leonore 
Symphony” of Beethoven under his baton is a very inter- 
esting and good one, but thes number is heard many times 
during the season in Vienna, and the best conductor, in 
spite of all his efforts with the valiant Concert Verein 
Orchestra, cannot achieve those results with it which the 
Court Opera House Orchestra brings out without exertion. 
In the “Leonore,” as well as in Bruckner’s “Romantic 
Symphony,” Mott] showed his best qualities. The Bac- 
chanale of “Tannhauser” was given in extraordinary fash- 
ion. As substitute for the Cornelius number we had Schu- 
bert’s Piano Symphony in F minor, orchestrated by Mottl. 
With all the admiration which we have for Mottl we 
regret the choice of his program and hope that when he 
comes again he will bring a lot of novelties with him. 


eS = 


Vienna’s youngest operetta composer, Alfred Griinfeld, 
the well known pianist, recently sat at the conductor’s desk 
to direct his own charming operetta, “The Sport,” at its 
twenty-fifth representation. The house was packed and 
gave Griinfeld an ovation when he stepped into his place. 
Even Griinfeld’s intimate friends were surprised to see how 
energetically he ruled orchestra and cast with his baton. 
After the first act the composer was forced to bow innu- 
merable times, but in the second act, after Girardi had given 
the “Dinner Waltz,” the applause reached the highest point, 
and Girardi had to repeat this number. The composer re- 
ceived a laurel tree, the ladies in the cast flowers and the 
gentlemen laurel wreaths. 


An American girl, Miss Mary Miinchhoff, pupil of Mar- 
chesi, who has just returned from a trip through Russia, 
Norway and Sweden, gave a concert the other evening at 
the Bosendorfer Saal. She sang the A flat aria from 
“Somnambula” with not quite enough ease, the passages 
and roulades demanding more lightness. She sang two 
arias very beautifully, but less so songs of Schubert and 
Brahms. Miss Miinchhoff has many qualities which would 
place her in the foremost rank did she but possess a little 


more warmth of sentiment. The young artist had success. 


Miss Frances Saville, also an American girl, who has 
been for quite some years at the opera here, leaves this 
season. She gives two more farewell performances before 
her departure, “Rigoletto” and Hoffmann’s “Erzahlungen.” 
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Ernest van Dyck, who left the Vienna Opera about five 
years ago, returned to Vienna and gave a concert of his 
own in the big Musikvereinssaal. Van Dyck sang frag- 
ments from Wagner, “Invocation’ from the “Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz, and Lieder of Schumann and Schu- 
bert. The artist, who has a great circle of admirers, espe- 
cially among the ladies, had the pleasure of seeing many 
of them in the hall. His singing is artistic and full of 





temperament, although the voice has not retained its beauty. 
He pleased the public, as usual, and he was forced to give 
a goodly number of encores. Josef Lhévinne, the Russian 
pianist who recently made a sensation at the Kubelik con- 
cert, played the E flat major Liszt Concerto with great 
bravour, and especially showed his wonderful technic in 
several encores. L. D. S. 








Gregory Hast in Milwaukee. 


REGORY HAST, the English tenor, who is on tour 

in song recital in the Middle West, sang in Mil- 

waukee February 17, where the critics praise his voice and 
art as follows: 

Gregory Hast, the prominent English tenor, gave a song recital 
sast evening at Plymouth Church, when a varied program of liberal 
proportions was presented. English, Scotch, German, French, 
Italian and American composers contributed samples of their work, 
opening with Antonio Caldara, a celebrated writer of vocal and 
instrumental music in 1670-1736. The songs were chiefly of the bal- 
lad class, and some of them had been sung by Mr. Hast at preced- 
ing concerts, though it was pleasing to renew the acquaintance of 
singer and song. The archaic predominated, and the singer invested 
them with a charm and grace characteristic of the artist. Nor was 
this distinction confined to the old English ballads; the French and 
German songs were delivered with sympathetic animation resulting 
from thorough appreciation of their contents. Mr. Hast was equally 
effective in the melancholy “Mainnacht” of Brahms, which was sung 
admirably without a display of the difficulty of the composition. 
The singer possesses a voice of much beauty and smoothness, and 
his fascinating style, distinct enunciation and exceptionally true 
intonation place him in the front rank of lyric tenors.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel, February 18. 





Yesterday evening Gregory Hast showed not only what he could 
do in the lyric field, but as an heroic tenor. Mr. Hast is an Eng 
lishman and hence naturally sang more English and Scotch songs 
than those composers of other countries. He did sing, however, 
German, Italian and French songs, and all with such a clear enun 


ciation that he could serve as a model in this respect also for 
many of our singers here. Among the German songs which were 
listened to with especial pleasure were Brahms’ “Mainnacht,” 


“Lockruf,” by Ruckruf, and “Ein Ton,” by Cornelius, a strange, 
soulful lied, in which the changes in the harmony were brought out 
by the accompaniment, and its warmth by the penetrating love 
words of the text. We would have gladly listened again to this 
beautiful whisper of love. A striking contrast was the love song 
of Arthur Young (1625), entitled “Phillis.” At first we could 
hardly believe that a love song could be sung to this hymn-like 
melody of the old Italian school, but when rendered they were 
found not to go so badly together. Serious and melancholy songs 
were not wanting, and they seemed to suit the singer best. His 
voice is capable of all shadings, which even the little cold from 
which he suffered did not conceal. We shall gladly remember Mr. 
Hast.—Milwaukee German Herold. 








The Carlismith-Hauser Recital. 
ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH, the contralto, and Miss 


Isabel Hauser, pianist, gave a recital in the Car- 
negie parlors, Monday evening, March 2, at which they 
were assisted by Miss Mathilde Dressler, cellist. Miss 
Carllsmith sang twelve delightful songs, none of them 
hackneyed. For the group Miss Carllsmith sang “Au die 
Musik,” by Schubert; “Bendemeer Stream,” an old Irish 
melody; “The Pretty Creature,” an old English melody; 
“Trish Love Song,” by Margaret Ruthven Lang, and “Bon 
Jour, Suzon,” by Delibes. The second group included the 
characteristic ariette, “O Bid Your Faithful Ariel Fly,” 
sung in presentations of “The Tempest,” “The Lass With 
the Delicate Air,” by Dr. Arne, and “Le Chevalier Belle 
Etoile,’ by Augusta Holmes. The third group was equally 
interesting—“There Was an Ancient King,” by Henschel; 
“Little Boy, Good Night,” by Mary Turner Salter; “An 
Ould Plaid Shawl” (old Irish), and “Love Me if I Live,” 
by Arthur Foote. Miss Hauser played compositions by 
Chopin, Berger, MacDowell, Rubinstein and Mendelssohn. 
Miss Dressler played two numbers by Goltermann. 


Suzanne Adams Sails. 
UZANNE ADAMS sailed for Europe on the Celtic 
last Wednesday. She will tour this country in con- 


certs next season. 








weet Sh 


Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N,. Y-.- 





LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STUDIO: ss FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 8. 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDMUND J. MYER 





Vocal Instruction. 
S32 BAST 230 ST., 


Sammer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 
CIRCULAR SENT FREE. 


NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK CHOIR POSITIONS. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ONE? 
Changes occur the next four months. 
Can you read fluently? Phrasecorrectly? Are you 
experienced and reliable in concerted music? If not, 
you are not fitted for a position, no matter how well 
you sing solo. The undersigned offers opportunity 
for practice in concerted singing, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the choir situation in New York and 
vicinity. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 94 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK. 
(NEAR CARNEGIE HALL.) 





ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
Repertoire pf = ae, ee sacred 
For Terms, &c., address 

REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 
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MR. TIRINDELLI. 


Cincinnati, March 2, 1903 


N illustrious event in the history of Cincinnati's 
musical life was the first performance at the 
seventh Symphony concert of a wonderful sym- 

phonic poem by Chevalier Tirindelli, the violin professoz 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

Mr. Tirindelli was formerly at the head of the 
vatory of Venice and was brought to this country by an 
untiring ambition, or, let us more justly say, aspiration, oi 
Miss Clara Baur, the foundress and directress of the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory. When Ysaye was here he prophesied 
that the name of Tirindelli as composer would one day be 
known over the world, and it certainly begins to look 
like it. 

We have already given him the title of “The Richard 
Strauss of Cincinnati,” and his work is a superb illustra- 
tion of how much may be done in the way of graphic tone 
comment after the ultra bold, ultra modern, ultra ingenious 
manner of Strauss. The illustration 
of one of the “Legends of the Centuries,” 
It is a fascinating story of a dramatic struggle between a 
proud and rebellious fallen angel and the Almighty to 
create life. 


Conser- 


is an 
by Victor Hugo 


new tone poem 


The haughty and even ferocious pride of the Evil One, 


his frantic efforts to create, his scornful rejection of the 
Divine affection and pardon, are portrayed with such 
plenitude of vigorous, novel and apposite sounds that we 


can find no one to bring it into parallel except Richard 
Strauss. 

Then as the wild and fruitless efforts of the empty spirit 
“the of Goethe him, be 


more 


of evil, spirit denial,” as names 


comes and more tempestuous the great organ sets in 


with solemn and majestic effect, forming a bridge over to 


the second division of the tone poem where the marvelous 


and beneficent power of God in creating is depicted. “De 
picted” is the very word for it. The way in which God is 
painted as gradually transforming a shriveled little spider 


into a glorious, radiant, life giving sun is as fine and im- 
pressively vivid as anything I have ever heard 
which typifies the tender pity of the Holy One is entranc 
ingly sweet, and most with the fierce, 
bitter, writhing, almost grotesque fragment of cacophony 
typifying the wicked spirit of self centred pride. The tone 
of the composition is nobly optimistic, even spiritual, 
in literature we think of Milton’s “Dante” 


poetry as analogous 


The theme 


cleverly contrasted 


and 


and Goethe's 


If I should strive to present a catalogue of the happy 
effects in detail it would become too voluminous, but a 
few I may mention as samples. The anvil of the Evil 


One is much in evidence as he pounds and curses in frantic 


rage. When he casts the spider in utter scorn at God, it 
is depicted by a long glissando of the harp. The snarls 
of the bass clarinets and other bass reeds show us how 
hideous is the state of the bad heart that lives for self, 
while the marvelous and characteristic souls of the two 
viols d’amour and many lovely melodies among the pal 
pitating strings preach the gospel of altruism most elo 
quently. Then again, how stinging, startling, supremely 
vicious are those chromatic phrases and crescendo chords 
for the four trumpets; how solemn and appropriate ar« 
the opening harmonies which tell us of primordeal things; 
how constructively masterlike are the evolutions and com 
binatious of the thematic bits; but in a word suffice it to 
say right here in Cincinnati, where the first chapters 
of Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” were written, this 
Italian musician, now one of us, has created a work worthy 


to be set even in the perilous neighborhood of the greatest 


and most advanced European art work 


oft repeated complaint that 


Here 


Let us hear no more of the 


there is no atmosphere in the United States. is a 


great and genuine masterpiece which has come into being, 
into performance, and into full recognition in American air. 
Mr. Tirindelli has dedicated his symphonic poem to the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, and under his baton they played it 
with a will. 
As a director 
in this respect was more fortunate than some of the great- 


the composer was able and efficient, and 


est, such as Rubinstein, Schumann and Beethoven, who 
were not graceful or effective leaders 

All the usual social amenities of such occasions, such as 
flowers, a new baton, were fully in evidence, and taken 


triumph for 


VAN CLEVE 


for all in all, it was a rounded and complete 
our gifted Venetian colleague 1 





The Severn Trio. 


HE Severn Trio gave a concert Tuesday night, March 

3, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall that proved for 
of the most interesting 
Modesty is the fault and 


musicians and music lovers one 


given in New York this season 


talent the virtue that characterize the members of the 
trio, Edmund Severn, violin: Arthur Severn, ’cello, and 
Mrs. Edmund Severn, piano. Mr. Severn, the leader of 
the trio, is one of the best teachers in the country, and 
as a composer-performer his work commends itself to all 
thoughtful musicians. The program for the concert in- 
cluded some of Mr. Severn’s compositions that had not 
been heard before at a public concert in New York. The 


Italian Suite for the violin with piano accompaniment, 
and three very clever songs, “Dream Song,” “April 
Weather” and “My Secret,” were the new Severn offer 
ings. The composer played the suite with his accom 
plished wife at the piano. The work is in five parts—“La 
Danzatrice,” “Memoria di Venezia,” “Storia d’ Amore,” 
La Bella Contadina” and “Rondo Napolitano.” As the 


parts by their titles would indicate, they represent a dis- 
tinct feature and state of the Italian Federation. The 
themes are individual and the writing is spontaneous and 


audience compelled a repetition of “La 


which is played with the strings muted. 


charming. The 
Beila Contadina,” 


The Severn songs were sung by Mrs. Jessie Graham, 
soprano, a professional pupil of Mrs. Severn. Mrs. Gra 
ham has a pleasing, agreeable voice, and her use of it 


shows good schooling. As for the songs, “April Weather” 
“My Secret” are the ones calculated to become popu- 
Before another sixty days have passed “April Weath 
for it animated 


and 
lar. 
is one of those 
a winner. Mrs 
by d’Hardelot; 
For a Day of Spr 


er” should be in demand 
Graham sang 
songs, “Dawn,” “Roses of 
de Koven, “Oh ing,” by 
Mrs. Severn playing the piano accompaniments 
in her usually artistic 

The trio piayed one movement of a Trio by Mr. Severn, 
Napravnik, the Bohemian 


that frequently 


other 


songs prove 


three 
June,” by and 
Andrews 
style 
remarkable one by 


and a new 


composer. The Napravnik work is in D minor, and the 
score shows that some old men have young ideas, and 
poetical ideas at that. The Napravnik Trio is romantic 
from beginning to end, and the Severns played beauti 
fully 

An Operation on Ternina. 

ADAME TERNINA recently underwent a third oper 
M ation on her eye. The result is still doubtful The 
singer is in Heidelberg, Germany, at Professor Erb’s 
clinic. In September Madame Ternina was operated on at 
Munich, but without success; the second operation re 


sulted in paralysis of the eyelid. 





Hochman’s Recital Postponed, 

RTHUR HOCHMAN’S piano recital announced for 
March 5 was postponed until 
March 21, when all tickets for the former date 


Saturday afternoon, 


will be ac- 


cepted. 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander. 
RS. STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
the annual breakfast of the Minerva Club g 
month, and has filled 
similar exclusive social character 


payer at 

iven at 
other engagements 
of a The Minerva is 
composed of women of wealth whose bent is from 
frivolous and therefore it may be admitted that 
its the At the meetings of Minerva 
and intellectual feasts accompany the material to the great 
all The 
sical program at the annual breakfast was given under the 
direction of Mrs. Will Webster Miller 

Mrs. Alexander played Moszkowski’s Caprice Espagnol, 
the Chopin Nocturne in G major and a Liszt Rhapsody 
She marked The 
was made up of music lovers who could not fail to delight 


Delmonico’s last 


far 
the name 
organization. artistic 


improvement and happiness of concerned mu 


lam 


was received with cordiality audience 

in the poetical and winning performances of the pianist 
The Club, of Madison, N. J., 

engaged the meeting 


lhursday, in the large a hall at 


also 

held 
Madi 

culture 


[hursday Morning 


Mrs 


February 26, 


Alexander for annual 


sembly 


son. This club is composed sixty women and 


stic advancement are the goal of the members. Only, 


and arti 


engaged for the 


the 


are 


of 


national 
rhe 


was contributed by 


professionals of 
club 
ing 
Agnes Hume 
first group the 


C major Fantaisie 


reputation 
annual mect- 
a reader, Miss 
played for her 


entire 
Mrs 
Donaldson 


assemblies program 
Alexander and 
Mrs. Alexander 
second movement Schumann's 
a Nocturne 

For her sece 
MacDowell pi 
Idylis”), “A W 
and for the 
Hungarian Rhapsody 


from great 
Spanish 
group Mrs 
‘The Joy of 
ild Rose,” “To a 
closing number 


No 


and the 
md 


eces 


by Chopin 


Caprice by Moszkowski 


Alexander played four 
Autumn” (“New England 
Water Lily” The 
the pianist played brilliantly the 


12, by Li 


and “ Eagle,” 


szt 


Engagements of Arens Pupils. 
ISS ROSE J. BOTTY 


of exceptionally 


possessing a rich soprano 


and volume, has 


Henry W. Savage 


large range 
recently been engaged for five by 


for his English Grand Opera Company at very flattering 


voice 
years 


terms 

Mr. Savage and his representatives were very enthusias- 
tic in their praises of the exceptionally fine tone placement, 
ease of tone emission and the sameness of beautiful tone 
quality throughout the entire range of Miss Botty’s voice 


Her case is a particularly remarkable one, since she be- 


lieved herself to be and was taught 
going to Mr. Arens 


sotty sang with great success at the 


for several 
Miss 


exercises con- 


as an alto 


years prior to for instruction 


recent 


nected with the unveiling of the Baroness de Hirsch mon- 
ument at the Clara de Hirsch Home 
Miss Grace L. Weir, another Arens pupil, has been en- 


gaged over many other applicants as solo soprano at Holy 


rrinity Church, Brooklyn, by Samuel aldwin, Dudley 
3uck’s successor at that church 

Miss Weir is substituting for Mme. Dorothy Harvey, at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, during the lat- 
ter’s illness 

R. Huntington Woodman, the organist, complimented 


her very highly on her luscious, rich tone quality, after her 


first Sunday’s work 


Miss Weir also sang contralto formerly, having, like 
Miss Botty, a rather low range in the chest register. In 
her case, however, the credit for having discovered her 
soprano voice is due to her former teacher, Frank J. Bene 
dict, the prominent vocal teacher, of Hartford, Conn. Mr 
Benedict is also studying with Mr. Arens 

William Harper's Recital. 
ILLIAM HARPER, basso, will give a song recital 
W at Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoon of — 


The as sisting artist will be | Bri uno Hu 


March 31. 








THE YOUNGEST OF THE GREAT. 


HOGHMAN 


ARTHUR 
— 





GREATEST OF THE YOUNG. 


MANAGEMENT 


ANNA MILLAR, 


540 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, H. Y. 


WISSNMER PIANO USED. 





Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 





Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and all 
branches of music. by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 
All instrumental! and vocal students receive free instruction in 
pacusene, See. vocal sight reading, ensemble piaying and 
free adm te concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 
Students ovuinees daily. Cataleg sent en applicatien. 


FELIX FOX,?2""* 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th < NEW YORK. 





JOHNSTO 








Manager. 


5 Telephone: 


OFFICE: 


ST. JAMES BUILDING, BROADWAY and 26th ST. 


Boom 726. 


Ae NEW YORK. 


2746 Madison Square. 





ELMA-HEIDE 


TENOR SINGER AND TEACHER, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. | 
Address care The Musical Courier; or, Corso Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


| 222 West Fourth Street, - 


Mme. TECLA VIGNA 


OPERA SCHOOL, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUMMER TERM: 
From middie of June to end of July. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


——_—_»—__— 


An Artist’s Teacher. 


To the Musical Courier: 


Can you tell me who was Bess Abbott’s New York 
teacher? 

Has Nordica studied with any teacher now in New 
York. Very sincerely, 


Masev P. Baker, 
Wallack’s Theatre. 
It is never wise to publish the name of the teacher of a 
‘successful singer, for usually in such a case several claim 
to be the instructors. Let Miss Abbott’s teacher or teach- 
ers speak for themselves. 
There is no teacher residing in New York at present 
Nordica studied. 
‘* English ag She Is Spelled."’ 
To the Musical Courier: 
In an English paper I read the word “flautist.” Is it 
“flautist”? Thanks in advance. 
FLUTE PLAYER, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


with whom 


“flutist” or 


Because the word “flautist” occurs in an English paper 
As a matter of fact 
it has become practically obsolete. The correct word, at 
any rate, would be flautista, if a flute player be meant. It 
The English 


is no reason that the term is proper 


comes from the Italian flauto, meaning flute. 
are fond of superfluous letters as in “honour,” “valour,” 


“colour,” endeavour,” “waggon,” &c 


Only Thirty-nine, He Says. 


To The Musical Courier: 

I ask you to settle a dispute which has caused some ill 
feeling between a friend and myself. I do not profess to 
know anything of music, but when this friend of mine, 
who thinks he “knows it all,” informed me that there are 
but thirty-nine separate and distinct chords in music, I 
objected, knowing that I can play innumerable chords on 
zither. If any attempts to count the number of chords 


made, kindly let me know. E, W. 


my 
possible have been 
Evidently the gentleman who “knows it all” has never 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” or the 
We are afraid that any- 


heard Richard Strauss’ 
same composer’s ‘“Heldenleben.” 
one who might attempt to count all the chords ever used 


in music would die of old age before the completion of 


even half the task. A simple proof of the proposition is 
this: Take C as a fundamental tone and build on it the 
elementary chords of only three tones, C-E-G—C-E flat, 
G—C-E flat—G flat—C-E-G sharp—C-E-A—C-E-F sharp. 
We have here six simple chords, all different. The scale 
has twelve half tones. If these same simple chords be 
built on each tone of the scale, we get seventy-two chords 
And these are by no means Wagnerian harmonies! In a 
certain sense a chord of the diminished seventh on C and 


one on G are similar in construction, but they bear toward 


each other no tonal relation, and hence are separate and 
distinct chords. The whole question is of no ethical or 
practical value in music, just as it does not in any way 


assist this writer to know the number of adjectives in the 
English language 


Whistlers. 


San Francisco, Cal February 28. 1903 
To Ti Vusical 


Regarding the 


Courier 
one F. J 


vhistling and the names of 


inquiry of Baer for information 


is to who taught some 


pro 


fessional whistlers, I would refer you to Robert Nome, as 
he is considered a premier and an artist in that line by 
critics in this locality and on the Pacific Coast wherever 
he has been heard. Hs is an educated musician, and has 


placed whistling on an artistic basis. He is identified 
with the Actors’ Union here. A. B. 
Banjoists. 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 4, 1903. 


To The Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly compare Messrs. Farland and Ossman 
as performers on the banjo? I have heard it stated that 
Mr. Farland is twenty-five years ahead of all banjo players, 
and have also heard that Mr. Ossman is the best. 

Respectfully, Ropert OTTERBACH. 


Tue Musica Courter cannot undertake to make com- 
parisons of this kind. Perhaps if our correspondent were 
to write directly to the players in question he could get de- 
tailed and reliable information. 


Beethoven's Vienna House. 
Lonpon, February 14, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 

It is with feelings of the deepest regret that I have just 
learnt that the house in Vienna where Beethoven died— 
the famous “Schwarzspanierhaus ’—is now being demol- 
ished in order to make way for another building. What 
a thousand pities that so unique an historical landmark 
could not have been saved and preserved for all time! 
But it seems to be the ultimate fate of nearly every one of 
such memorable homes to be destroyed, and soon there 
will hardly be any of these buildings left standing where 
great men of bygone times lived and created their im 


mortal works. It is, indeed, truly heartrending 
Faithfully, ALGERNON ASHTON 
The Leschetizky ‘‘ Method.”’ 
The Musical Courier: 
There appeared in last week’s Musicat Courier an 


article on Leschetizky by Mr. Chumleigh that greatly en 
lightened me as to the methods of that master. How per- 
fectly charming in the master to request the pupil who 
was rhythm to “go break That 
certainly would strengthen the “down beat” mightily. 
Then how wonderfully illuminating to be pushed off the 
piano stool and told to “go learn how to wash and cook.” 
The difficulty that caused the disaster would immediately 


deficient in stones.” 


become transparent I am sure. 

Now, honestly, does Leschetizky ever teach as we un- 
derstand teaching in this age of advancement? If so, why 
do his Boswells (may their tribe grow less!) constantly 
“mutterings,” “torrents of passion,” 

utterance” and “eyes that glare and 
All these expressions Mr. Chumleigh 
finds necessary to express the tumultuous scene. It makes 
American students who have listened to the 
sane and lucid expositions of modern educators wonder 
what the “‘Leschetizky method” is CLARK LEAMING 


regale us with these 
thickened 
forward”? 


“passion 
start 


some of us 


HAMMOND, Ind., March 4, 1903 


In this connection it might be remarked here that the 
article in question was simply the expression of a corre- 
spondent’s opinion, for which THe Musicat Courter in 
no wise holds itself responsible. This paper pursues the 
“open court” policy, and is always willing to present every 
case. As a matter of 
Mr. Leaming’s well expressed view, that the teacher 
flies into a picturesque rage and does everything but 
beat his pupil is a belated relic of the darker ages. In 
this America of 
who was not first and foremost a gentleman. 


side of a fact, we agree entirely 
with 


who 


could succeed 
Brothers 


savage ours no teacher 


and fathers would make the “Leschetizky method” in- 
effective here. The American teacher is doing splendid 
work in every city, town and hamlet of the United States; 
but he neither stamps on his pupil’s toes nor does he put 
his finger in her eye. Presumably such graphic episodes 
are a part of the much advertised “musical atmosphere” 
abroad. There are certain kinds of atmosphere extremely 
exhilarating, but not at all salubrious. 


Musicians’ Addresses, 

To E. M., Alexandria Bay, N. Y.—We usually find a 
musician's address by referring to the advertising columns 
of THe Musicat Courier or its subscription lists. We 
we cannot find there the name of the piano teacher whose 
address you would like. 


Musical Genealogy. 


CLEVELAND, March 3, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

The genealogical researches in THE Musica Courier 
interested me immensely, and I am much inflated to find 
that | Bach and Beethoven 
Indeed | meditate having my name changed to Bach-Bee- 
thoven-Smith. 
living principle of 
-for thought and study. 


am a musical descendant of 


However, it explains much to me of the 


traditional heredity and affords food 


I find that I am also allied to the branch emanating 
from Czerny through Liszt, viz., Czerny-Liszt-Tausig-Raif 
G. S.- I can now understand why some of my 
colleagues with whom I often argue on methods think 
differently—they came through the Clementi tree. So 
it is that as the twig is bent so the tree inclines \c 
cept my congratulations upon the splendid work in THe 

Musicat Courter. Keep it up. Yours, 

Witson G. Smitru 
Werner Rhenius. 
To The Musical Courier: 


I have read your 
of 


I was a pupil of Rhenius in Berlin 
interesting Pedigree,” but 
Herr Rhenius, known 
in 1885. Of whom was he a pupil and from whom am | 
“musically descended”? FrepericK J. FAIRBANKS 


Cuavutraugua, N. Y 


“Pianists’ find no mention 


who was a well teacher in Berlin 


Werner Rhenius was a pupil of Theodore Kullak, and 


the famous conservatory 
Kullak’s “pedigree’’ is follows: Bach-Ho 

Hiller-Neefe-Beethoven-Czerny-Th. Kullak 

Apropos, we will be very glad indeed to furnish to every 


It is a good oppor- 


taught for some time at latter's 


in Berlin as 
milius-A. 
body this genealogical information 
tunity for parents to find out what standing the teachers 
of their children have in the musical world 


Summer Schools. 
Brooxtyx, March 5, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

Can you give the names of some summer schools where 
the piano is taught? I desire to find such a school and | 
thought you might be able to suggest a standard one to me 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, believe me 
very sincerely, Mary Louise DouGcury 


this 
THE 


These summer courses are usually advertised in 
paper later in the Watch the 


MusicaL Courier. 


spring columns of 





Bloomfield Zeisler Tour. 
BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER’S husband 
The 


ANNIE 


idly recovering from his recent illness 


Ss rap 
pianist 


may resume her postponed tour late in April 








“om BAUER 


VIOLINIST and PIANIST. 


Receives Pupils, Accompanies and Coaches Singers 
166 ADELAIDE ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 








GLENN 
.. HALL 


TENOR. 





Address 
DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Baliding. Chtease. Ii) 
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ALICE ESTY 


In Atnerica, Season 1903-4. 





ORATORIO, CONCERT. 





ory SPEAKS, ===. 


Residence, 123 West 80th St. 


RUBY 
SHOTWELL 


PIPER 


Dramatic 
Soprano. 
* 


LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 


MANAGER, 
Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK. 














¢) MENDELSSOHN HALL 
13-119 WEST 40th ST. 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent 2381 Broadway* 





Greater Netw Vork. 


- —>— — 


New York, March 
ISS EMMA THURSBY’S 
and musicale was given last Friday after- 


» 1903 


final reception 





noon in honor of Madame Homer, of the 
Metropolitan Company. It was, perhaps, 
the most brilliant of the series. In addi 
tion to several selections charmingly given 


by Miss Thursby, there were several violin soloists, namely, 
Deszo Nemes, the Hungarian; Richard Kay and Donald 


Morrison. These singers also appeared: Edward Brigham, 


basso; Martha Henry, Josephine Del Prato, Maud Le Val- 

ley, Grace Clare, Reba Cornett, Elinor Devereaux Hast- 

ings, Lillian Doutney and Miss Marita O'Leary, pianist 
Madame Homer was very enthusiastic in praise of the 


pupils of Miss Thursby. They are constantly improving, 
The music sung was 
Cui, Mildenberg, 
Randegger, Borowski, 
Miss 
sorg 
and 


singing much in church and concerts. 
Bach, Raff Wagner 
Wieniawski, Mascagni, Hildach, 
Ponchielli, Verdi, Proch, Beach, 
Thursby sang “In der Marznacht,” Taubert; in 
um den Weg,” Raff M »w ski, 
the few who hear the lady nowadays found much to enjoy 


by Saint-Saéns, 


Taubert and Burton 








and “Schlaflied,” yszke 


in her refined singing and perfect diction 
Among those Mme 
Edna Rosalind Park, Edward 
Errani, Mrs, Edward G. Love, Mr 
lan, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Doscher, J. Clauson 
Marita O’Leary, Mr. Wark, Mrs. William H. Morse, Liv 
ingston Platt, Walter Hippean Merriam, Mr. and Mrs 
Ralph Shainwald, Mrs. Frederick Butterfield, Mrs. Arthur 
Hubert Goldsmith, Mrs. John Lewis Childs, Mrs. 
Morris, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, Mrs. James C 
Martin, Mrs. James Bailey Platt, Mrs. Henry C. Carlisle, 
Miss Elenore Goin, Mrs. Stephen F. Moriarty, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark Bell, Miss Mrs. W Meeker Wood, 


Homer, Miss 
Brigham, Mrs. Achille 

and Mrs. James Quin 
Mills, Miss 


present were Louise 


in Lewis 


sell, illiam 


Miss Eva Florence Smith, Mrs. Oliver J. Wells, Mrs 
Ignatius R. Grossman, Miss Livar and George Lee 
ae ze 
Mme. Anita Lloyd, the soprano, gave a musicale last 


Saturday evening, and this was the program: 


Tenor soli 
Ein Herz das nicht liebt Mihldorfer 
Preislied, from Die Meistersinger Wagner 
Jacques Landau 
Contralto soli 
Als die alte Mutter Dvorak 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen Franz 
Mrs. J. Williams Macy 
Tenor soli— 
Under the Rose Fisher 
In September, "62 Lébr 
Harry McClaskey 
Soprano soli 
Confession Thome 
Fallih, Fallah , Van der Stucken 
Madame Lloyd, 
Tenor solo, Romanze, from Fra Diavok Auber 
Mr. Landau 
Contralto soli 
Klinge, klinge, mein Pandero Tensen 
The Captain............. ‘ Rogers 
Mrs. Macy 
Tenor soli— 
Obstination Fontenailles 
At Twilight - Nevin 
Mr. McClaskey 
Accompanists, Kate Stella Burr, Mrs. Frankel, Mr. 


Bauer. Madame Lloyd knows how to draw about her a 
congenial set of artistic people Her musicales of last 
r were all on these lines, the result being evenings of 


wit 


ite 


JEANNETTE 








Pianist. 


URNO 
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much musical and social enjoyment. Among the invited 
guests was Madame Schumann-Heink. 
eS & 

The singing of Dr. Carl Dufft at Mr. Andrews’ first or 
gan recital, Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth 
street and Central Park West, was a special feature of that 
affair. These were his numbers; Recitative, “And 
God Said Let the Waters”; air, “Rolling in Foaming Bil 
lows,” Haydn; recitative and air, “Now Heaven in Fullest 
Glory Shone,” Haydn. Dr. Dufft’s reputation is sufficien 
to draw an audience which quite filled the church. This 


t 
to 


two 


¢ 


singer has grown in public esteem within recent years 
it would be hard to name one more pop- 
artistic, 


such extent that 


ular; he is always reliable, always thoroughly 
afflicted with the 


A voice at once powerful, yet capable 


seemingly never ailments common to 
many other singers. 
of finest nuance, he is enabled by means of his manner of 
singing always do high class work. In both 
torio numbers he was noble in delivery and impressive in 
hi 


to 


the ora 
diction, so that the many within sound of his voice realized 
they had heard some extremely artistic and satisfying sing 
ing. Mr. Quesnel also sang. Of the 
Guilmant “Funeral March and Chant’ 
sive, whole other works played were 


organ numbers the 
’ were 


most impres- 


by Rheinberger, Le 


mare, Silas, Delbriick and Thiele 


At tomorrow’s recital Mrs. Lillian Pray, soprano, and 
Gwilym Miles, baritone, will sing 
ce €& 

Wesley Weyman, the pianist, whose playing has here 


tofore been warmly commended in these columns, gave a 
recital of Liszt pieces at Mendelssohn Hall, Thurs 
day evening, and we publish his program inasmucl it 
aspiring 


last 


as 


‘ 


may suggest many unhackneyed compositions t 


) 


pianists: 


Seconde Ballade 

Bénédiction de Dieu das la Solitude Har nies Poé ‘ 
Religieuses, ITI.) 

Waldesrauschen (Etude) 

Funérailles (Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses, VIT). 

Gnomenrcigen (Etude) 

Cantique d'Amour (Harmonies Poétiques et Religieuses, X) 

Sonetto CX XIII. del Petrarca (Io vidi in terra angelici costumi), 
(Années de Pélerinage, Italie, VI.) 

Der Tanz in Der Dorfschenke; Mephisto Walzer (Episode aus 
Len s Faust) 


W 
of 


Mr 


warmth 


eyman possesses poetic fancy, ample technic and 


cr nception in consequence his play ng is a 








ways musical and illumined with understanding. It is 
more or less the fashion to decry Liszt’s compositions ; 
nevertheless, when played by one of brains and musical 


temperament, as on this occasion, they will hold their own 


One is prone to judge of the Chinese nation, of the Italian 
country, by the bad examples one finds here; so it is 
unfair to judge of the meister of Weimar by his operatic 
transcriptions and Hungarian rhapsodies; to the latter he 
himself seldom listened with patience, and the writer has 
seen him leave the concert room when the second rhap- 


sody was played 
= 


~_ 


<< 


Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus, the well known exponent 


of French song and authority in French diction, is the 
author of “The Mission of Rex” in A®gis, the publication 
devoted to women’s clubs. In this short story Madame 


and the ability to treat 
Madame Newhaus has 
by 


f 


Newhaus shows a delicate fancy 


the sketch in real French fashion 
a natural gift for story tell 
the eager listeners who gather about her at the close 


ing, a statement borne out 


her monthly salons. 


_s _s 


Florence Stockwell, the contralto, and pupil of Parson 
Price, is fast coming into prominence both as church 


singer and in concert. She sings with warmth, clear pr 
nunciation and is endowed by nature with a large and 
Together with J. M 


hat My Love” and 


expressive voice of beautiful quality 
Hays she sang Mendelssohn’s “I Would 
later Meyer's “I Love Thee Alone” and “I Love and the 
World Is Mine,” by Clayton Johns, at a concert at Mount 


Morris Baptist Church last week. Forced to sing an 
encore, she gave Kate Vannah’s “Cradle Song.” Mr 
Price has other notable voices in the course of evolution 
sure to be heard of in time. 
 & 
“How to Increase the Vocal Range” is the title of a 
brochure by Whitfield Ward, A. M., M. D., and from the 


introduction we quote: 

The importance devoted to the widening of the vocal range by 
of the muscles 
through the direct agency of the electrical current cannot be over- 
estimated. I have seen many cases, of all 
out my assertion that the range of the voice can positively be in- 
of the electric treatment, In one 


the stimulation and consequent development vocal 


bears 


and the testimony 


creased by the proper exhibition 








case, which was also the first t ndergo the treatment by means 
~ the new instrument strated in the tw full tones in 
both upper and lower registers were gaine 

— 4 

Alfred Hunter Clark, the tenor 1 teacher, whose lon 
illness caused his friends much worry s quite recov 
ered, and to his gratifi finds that mer pupils hav 
not deserted him; they waited pat ] r his conva 
lescence and returned refres! by the enforced rest. H's 
handsome studio, furnished sucl n as reflects 
own artistic tastes, is daily centre of much activity 
A wide acquaintance with the best traditions of the voc 
art, preceded by long study in P and association wi 
the leading artists, makes him an a rity on all matte 
pertaining to the v He is singing considerable, esp« 

illy in country homes and at { te usicales 

= & 

C. Whitney ( orga c aster of the 
Church of the Holy C Sixth avenue and 
Twentieth street, ann¢ es spec musical services Sun 
days in Lent at 4 o’clock. At each service a short work 
is sung, with these soloists: Jessica De Wolf, Marguerite 
Keyes, E. Theodore Martin, Wm. F. Spence April 5 
Mr. Coombs’ “The S« ws of D s be sung 

Wednesdays in Lent a quarter after 4, organ recttals 
are given by Charles Ethelbert H with vocal soloist 
ind the last rec Apr 5S. W € zg T M f Ss 
with Harvey Se baritone, and Mr pence, v nist 

eS € 

At the Church of the Incarnation, Thirty-fifth street 
nd Madison avenue, Organist W. R. Hedden announces 

r next Sunday at 4 k a spe usical servic 
with the full choir, solo q and <¢ Sir Arthu 
S van's ora l Ps g S be sung e1 
tire The mus t this urch is, like that of the Chur< 
of the Holy Ce ! a high ord no effort 
S] ed to achieve art r ts 

=S=- = 

Walter ¢ gave ty-third organ recital at Al 
Souls Chu M é 1 Sixty-sixth streer 
Monday aiter: The ! the season takes 
place Ma 16, witl posit s by Bach, Guilmant 
Fink, Arthur Foote Dubois, the t named consis 

g e “Five We g Pieces 
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MN C. FORD'S er s 
Wedne iy eve g s ry way successtu 
More than 100 g were pre ul ‘ d hea yt 
entertainment M A ( sley er nd 
sang effectively a1 é Ge gs and Nev 
Oh, That We Tw Wer Maying Lillian I ehale 
e accomplished v gave her selections in a 
finished style, and was warmly applauded. Marie Hel 
Burr’s harp s were finely play d received muc 
praise. Del Prat f the M igni Opera Company, sang 
he big aria, “Plus Grand d 1 O rite w much 
dramatic effec Mrs. Penington Haughey and Chas 
Howard Hir g g M Edna Frank 
d ed a very ! ut ere g Japanese dance in 
ostumes, to n espe y ‘ y Harry Le Grand 
Howland 
Among those preset were C. A. Hamilton, Dougla 
Henry, Wm. H. Purdy, Chas. M. Dewey, S. S. Carvalh 
Judge and Mrs. Bis ff, Joseph Garneau, Hadden Alex 
ander Daniel laln ig hh ard W ] ms E W Na h 
John Fry, E. J. Fosdick, Robert O ed, Bruce McRae 
Mr Ac] ille ] Tran M Ss Ja es W Ber n He iry A 
Parker, Rodman Gild ( s. | ey, Burgoygn Han 
n, E. J. French, Henry Miller, I lon Charlton, Carré 
Brown, J, Brownell, Chas Lester, S. A. R. Brown, J. He 
ings, R. Ruchs Mr. ( augh, the Misses Martha 
Henry, Cholmsley Jones, D« hy Ri Maud I. Park 
Beatrice Peix« Alethea Platt, | Maxfield, | 
Haughey, Marion Johnson, Sarah | lenning, | t 
Helen Neibuhr, Sally F Akers 
Karlo Kohrssen's Studio. 
ARLO KOHRSSEN, wil ( $ piano 
studio to 193 St. Nicholas ave is w making a 
specialty oi da ly practice sses at e studio These 
classes are formed for the benefit s iren who 
wish to become good < but wl ure ile to give 
only a small portion of their time the udy of mus 
All their work, both practice study, is done under the 
care of the teacher, and the progress m de is astor hingly 
rapid 
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ANDEL’S “Messiah” is shortly to be performed 
for the first time in the island of Jamaica at 
Kingston. And this is an English settlement! 


sel Bacecagee was a full proclamation of beauty to 

be drunk in like any one of nature’s joys.” 
No, dear reader, this is not an advertisement for a 
spring brand of Pilsener bock. It is an extract from 
the New York Tribune music reporter’s “criticism” 
of the Brahms Sextet. 


HE Catholic Library Association will produce 

Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater” here March 26. 

Dr. Ganss, of Carlisle, Pa., is to deliver the “ex- 

planatory lecture.” What is the matter with our 

home talent? Explanations are in order as to why 
this job went astray. 


CTING on various silly complaints the New 
York police are proceeding rather harshly 
against Sunday entertainments. Some 
would best look less to the morals of others and 
more to their own. 


is always good to follow. 


persons 
This advice is not new, but it 


x = 


T HERE is an unconfirmed rumor that Emil Paur 

may come back to New York, to lead the Phil- 
harmonic concerts next year, and to direct German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. This would 
be a consummation for which all New York music 
lovers should devoutly wish. 


HAT is this story about an offer from Anna 
Held to Edouard de Reszké to go a-touring 
together in a seriously comical, or comically seri- 
ous, opera? Of course De Reszké refused. Some- 
body would like to know whether in the language of 
Gilbert the “insult” was not large enough? 


HE bands of Hoboken and of Williamsburg had 

a fight, because the latter called the Hoboken 
musicians “blacksmiths.” Witnesses agree that the 
Williamsburgers went forth from the 


“Curiously enough,’ comments a New 


victorious 
contest. 
York paper, “the term blacksmith, which in itself is 
a synonym for industry and honesty, becomes op- 
probrious when applied to a musician.” 


N commenting on a song by Henschel, the music 
reporter of the New York Staats-Zeitung says: 
“The augmented second is not necessarily Arabian ; 
it is also a characteristic of Hungarian music.” 
However, the music reporter of the New York 
Tribune goes off in quite another direction and 
stoutly asserts that “The composer strove to be 
Oriental (as witness his use of the interval known 
as the augmented second), but came perilously near 
being Celtic most of the time.” (!) 
What’s wrong with the doyen these days? The 


thematic coincidences do not tally quite. 





ECENTLY an effort was made to see what 
could be done to increase the attendance at 

the Pittsburg Symphony concerts, and seats were 
placed at 50 cents, reserved. No doubt the man- 
agement has found it impossible to secure sufficient 
patronage at the regular price, and there may be 
many lovers of music in Pittsburg who are willing 
to spend 50 cents to hear the orchestra. The trial 
worth it. Fifty cents for symphony reserved 
seats is certainly a figure not encouraging for in- 
vestors to consider, but then the public are invest- 
ors often, as they get the benefit if there is one 
Naturally it depends much upon the work of the 


is 


orchestra, and that cannot be advanced as long as 
the local press praises it as beyond criticism. 
Where is there an orchestra outside of Pittsburg 
that is not subject to criticism? And this is not 
the only discouraging feature of the situation. 


OW that real musical historians have firmly 
fixed the exalted position of Franz Liszt as 

one of the greatest composers of all times, it is in- 
teresting to hear this feeble pipe from the music 
reporter of the New York Times: “A program 
made up of the music of one man is generally a 
trial to the spirit; very few composers can stand 
such a test, even the greatest, and when the music 
is that of Liszt’s manufacture the result is indeed 
likely to be tedium raised to its highest power. 
The pianist brought to the task unflagging enthu- 
siasm and an obvious sympathy, but he could not 
put into the music what is not there or make it ap- 
pear other than it is—the vain strivings of inordi- 
nate ambition to make shallow and commonplace 
ideas seem deep and poetic; their development to 
exasperating prolixity through the skillful employ- 
ment of rich and manifold technical resources, and 
the covering thereby of a pitiful poverty of inven- 
tion.” It is a pleasant consolation to reflect that 
this attack by no means stamps Liszt as a musical 


ass, 


HE Daily Mail, of London, February 23, pub- 


lishes the following correspondence from 


Vienna: 
Vienna, Friday, February 2 
Yesterday evening the audience at the Vienna Opera 
House narrowly escaped a disappointment, owing to the 


businesslike methods of Herr 
A BUSINESSLIKE Knote, the famous Munich tenor 
He had been summoned by the 


TENOR. director of the Opera House with 
out any arrangement having been 
When he ar 


the 


made as to his fee 

rived he demanded £56 for singing the one evening in 
opera of “Tannhauser.” 

This was at first refused, for more than £40 had never 

Herr Knote remained 

the 


been paid for a similar engagement 
firm, and the opera management capitulated 3efore 


end of the second act the tenor threatened to abandon his 


performance until the money was forthcoming. It was 
paid. 

The sum of $200 for a night’s singing by a fa- 
mous Munich tenor in Vienna shows that the 


American system is gradually introducing itself, 
and when this tenor asks $280 he is indicating that 
his mind is on the Metropolitan here. That’s the 
usual even tenor of their ways. 


HE critic of the New York Sun has just been 
lecturing in Baltimore on singing, and the crit- 

ic of the New York Tribune is to lecture in Phila- 
delphia on Beethoven. The lecture in Baltimore was 
projected by the Director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, who plays in New 

JUNKETING 


CRITICS. 


York, and who receives favorable 
notices from the critic of the Sun. 
The Philadelphia 
from the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, which 
plays in New York, and gets favorable notices from 
the New York Tribune. It is, therefore, a perfectly 
legitimate matter of business, being business in all 
directions with these critics, and they simply dispose 
of the columns they have in the daily papers for the 
purpose of advancing their personal interests, which 
is a good plan. We only wish to remind them, how- 
ever, of the one fact—when other people do likewise 
If other 


project comes 


they should remain quiet on the subject. 
musicians and other musical people are using music 
for the purpose of advancing their personal interests, 
these critics who are doing the very same thing 
should go away back and sit down. 

The critic of the New York Staats-Zeitung crit- 
icises pianists, and yet competes with them. He 
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plays in the various organizations that come to New 
York, or that want favorable notices in the Staats- 
Zeitung. It is perfectly right that he should do this, 
but it is also perfectly right for THe Musica Covu- 
All of these 


gentlemen, who are so quick to go to free ditiners, 


RIER to explain that he is doing so. 


should remember that their criticisms regarding the 
conduct of other people in musical matters have no 
value whatever, except through the fact that THe 
MUSICAL COURIER exposes the motives and the truth 
at the back of it. 
and play and write annotations and programmatical 
notes, &c., but let the world know that 
honest about it, and that you are occupying your 


Go ahead, gentlemen, and lecture 


you are 
positions for the purpose of making money, and that 
you are making it in the way in which you are ex- 
hibiting yourself as making it. That is all. And 
this matter will be kept going until musical criticism 
in the city of New York is placed on such a basis 
that the men who write for the daily papers will be 
of such a character that such things are impossible 


GOOD many of the Pittsburg papers have 


A 


ner, the commendable work of injuring J. S 


taken upon themselves, in a gratuitous man 
Duss, 
from a little town 


conductor. - Mr. Duss 


near Pittsburg, and the people of Pittsburg have 


comes 


never had the advantages 
DUSS SHOULD NOT of a genuine musical criti- 
NOTICE IT. cism from the best sources, 


have 
staffs 


for the daily papers 


not found it necessary to secure for their 
critics who understand anything thorough about 
music. Musical criticism in Pittsburg is at such a 
low ebb that even the most ordinary performances 
of the orchestra in that city are looked upon by the 
daily press as equivalent and equal in character 
and value to the great performances of the Boston 
of the Theodore Thomas 


Symphony Orchestra, 


Orchestra, of van der Stucken’s orchestra and that 
of Nikisch. 
to find the following article in the Pittsburg Post 
of March 1: 


For that reason we are not surprised 


It is indeed a 

commendation, that 

Pittsburg, to risk his thousands in behalf of a gigar 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Nor 


the general public. 


scheme intended to bring the 


Orchestra, together with o eminent soloists like 
dica and de Reszké, to the hearing of 
there ca » little prospect in this 


to Mr 


incidentally to a con- 


Of financial advantage 
costly scheme, so its plannin be chargeable 
Duss’ aims along artistic 

suming desire for glory as musical conductor 
If only Mr. Duss’ press agent could bring himself to a 
that 


his standing, not money, not 


realization merit alone assuies the true conductor 


worded notices 
New York 
Duss was boldly proclaimed 


glorious could 


extravagantly 


In announcing his band’s first appearance in 
last season, for instance, Mr 


bandmaster How 
make 
be he so inclined, may 
rink; 


the 


“America’s greatest 


but words as flaming as these master of unknown 


man! * * * Any man of means 


find pleasure in leasing for months a music hall or 


gather into one body the greatest musical artists of 


world, and continue indefinitely a series of concerts abso- 


lutely regardless, But nowise does this establish him as 
a “great conductor.” 

As serious musical proposition no doubt Mr, Duss will 
take on but, judging from performances last 
season in St. Nicholas Garden, New York, ribs are still 
painfully apparent. ‘The 
his bard, which in truth was unapproachably fine 
individual familiar “Ri- 


his 


fat, 
writer recalls one occasion when 
with 
rendered the 


from viewpoint, he 


with a barrenness of musical 


laughable, and the “Meistersinger” 


enzi” overture conception 
that 


Vorspiel in such manner as clearly to show that its com- 


Was positively 


plex rhythms eluded his baton quite pitiably. Again a 


“Butterfly Divertissement, and fragile of texture 


as a cobweb, recalled a hurdle jump by ponderous ele- 
phants, as read by him, while “Meditations of the Dying 


airy 


Poet” was strongly reminiscent of the din and drum of 
the battle at Manila Bay. 

Yet this weakness 1s no fatal handicap to Mr. Duss, 
for Anton Seidl, Wagnerian inter- 
preters, stumble almost scandalously at the rendition of his 


did not greatest of 
first symphony ? 
Neither have these comments come as belittling Mr. 


Duss, rather as a plea that he build lastingly upon innate, 


sound merit, and thus keep pace in substantial achieve 
ment with his praiseworthy ambition 

One of the strangest things about this very ar- 
ticle is the fact that there is not a single evening’s 
program of the whole list of programs of 128 con- 
certs at the St. Nicholas Garden which showed on 
one night that the Overture to “Rienzi,” the Vor- 
spiel of the “Meistersinger,” the “Butterfly Diver- 
tissement,” and the “Meditations of the Dying Poet”’ 
were played. No such program was ever performed 
in one night. We have in this office all the programs 
of all the performances that take place in New York, 
and we have taken the trouble to look through the 
Duss programs and find that there is not a single 
evening of that kind as represented by the writer 
who wrote the foregoing article. Now, this makes 
him, of course, to begin with, a falsifier, and shows 
at the same time that he does not hesitate to in- 
jure a man whom he does not even know, and 
whose musical abilities are so far beyond his con- 
ceptions of what music is that he cannot under- 
stand them. 

What, after all, is it to the writer of an article in 
Pittsburg Post; what can it be to a writer 
whether Mr. Duss goes out on a great tour or does 


the 


not? His article constitutes a falsehood, seemingly 
written to create a false impression of Mr. Duss. 
A man who does such a thing with premeditation 
is useless so far as the community is concerned that 
reads what he writes. He also is an injury to the 
paper that employs him, because he is seemingly 
utilizing the columns of that paper for his own ad- 
vantage. Discerning persons would infer that he 
was simply engaged in exploiting and advancing 
the interests of his personal friends. There is noth 
ing venal about it, there is nothing corrupt about it 
—it is simply a matter of business. That very same 
person has been mentioned in connection with a 
judgeship at the coming Saengerfest in Baltimore, 
and we hope that the committee will be careful not 
to select a man of that kind for such an important 
work. 


possess sufficient knowledge for that kind of work. 


Aside from many other reasons he does not 


He cannot differentiate between musical perform- 
ances, as he shows in this article about Mr. Duss 
One of the most important features connected with 
conduct of this kind on the part of critics is the fact 
that they are sacrificing the interests of the pro- 
prietors of the daily papers for their own personal 
interests. The proprietor of the Pittsburg Daily 
Post is the person who is injured most, for it is 
plain that the cause of music cannot be injured by 
Mr. Duss certainly cannot be in- 


such persons. 


jured, because he pays no attention whatever to 
these matters, but the Pittsburg Post is injured be- 
cause its columns are utilized for the endorsement 
of personal prejudices rather than in the interests 
of art. 


NATIONAL CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC. 


A is from the State 

of California that 

the first official atten 

tion is paid to the projected National Conservatory 

of Music, as will be seen by the following joint reso 
lution passed by the Legislature of that State: 

SENATE 
Amended in Senate February 16, 1903 


ASSEMBLY JorInT RESOLUTION 
Mr 


January 20, 1903 


INTRODUCED BY FIsk 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONS 
AssEMBLY Jornt ResoLuTION No. 3 
REPRESENTATIVES BILL NO 


CONSERVATORY OF 


HOUSE OF 14,443, 


MUSIC 


RELATIVE TO THE 
PERTAINING TO 
ART 


A NATIONAL 
AND 


Whereas, A bill (H. R. 14,443) 
both houses of Congress for the establishment of a national 


has been introduced in 
conservatory of music and art at the National Capital at 
Washington, D. C., with subsidiary branches in the cities 
of San Francisco, Chicago and New York, and 

Whereas, The establishment of such a conservatory is of 
importance to the future the youth of 
America; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Legislature of 


vital welfare of 


State of ( 
memorialize and reque 


the aliforniz 
urge upon their respective 
ment, promotion ] 
respective bodies tor 
Servatory Of musi! 

and further that « 
each and every 


menators Ol 


the 


The Governor, George C. Pardee, and the speaker 


of the house, Mr. Fisk, were chiefly instrumental in 


euhceqnuent im hat vy 
and l equentiy in Naving 


creating the sentiment, 
the project endorsed by the Legislature. In orde 
to carry through this project of the National Con 
essential that the other 


servatory of Music it is 


States should follow the action of the State of Cali 
request of the mem 


to find 


fornia, and make some official 
out 


bers of Congress and of the senators 


what is represented through the senators of each 


State as to the opinions of those States. That is the 
proposition which was originally made in THe Mvu- 
the 


not in 


+} ubiect: that i 

tnis SUDICCL, lal is to 
pp 
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1 anything of this kind, 


SICAL COURIER on say 


musical elements must be dri 
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Chey are 


sympathy wit because with 


their interested views they think their own affairs 


their own 


sonal affairs would be vastly improved, and th 


would be interfered with. whereas per 


ere 
fore the people must represent the musicians, not the 
each State 


of Cali 


musicians the peopl The Legislature of 


the example set tate 


should follow 


fornia, which is now in the van 


EH ny is 


gence in 


singing, as 


Wales, 


publish in 


Sydney, New South 
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‘What Art Thou, O Great Mountain? Before Zerubhabel Thou 
Shalt Become a Plain.’’—(Gadski to the Critics). 





NINETEENTH PAPER. 





HE music critic of the Morning Sun, in a recent 
issue of that paper, observes with character- 
istic syntax : 

One of those amiable persons who write complimentary 
letters to critics and then kindly says, “But you are wrong 
has communicated with the miscreant 
The topic for dis- 
The writer 


about this matter,” 
who constructs this part of the Sun. 
cussion in this kind letter is Madame Gadski. 
at 
donna found in these columns. 


is surprised the “extravagant praise” of this prima 
Following this introduction come excerpts from 
the letter of the anonymous correspondent, and, 
under cover of a valiant defense of Madame Gadski, 
a defense of the critic and his methods. On the sur- 
face this taking up of the gauntlet on behalf of the 
soprano appears most chivalrous; but in the minds 
of those who have kept a weather eye upon events 
at the Metropolitan for a number of years it springs 
a train of reflections more or less confusing. 
Doubtless “the oldest inhabitant’’ may remember, 
if the critic of the Sun does not, the difficulties that 
beset Madame Gadski’s. first in New 
York; the days when she found few friends and no 
fayor with the New York papers. The critics pur- 
sued in Madame Gadski’s case the course they in- 


appearance 


variably pursue with beginners; assuming that be- 
cause an artist does not come upon the stage for the 
first time fully equipped not only with remarkable 
gifts and a perfect method, but with all that self com- 
mand that is to be acquired only through experience, 
he or she will never sing; rendering, as is their cus- 
tom, upon a first hearing a judgment that is, to all 
intents and purposés, final, so far as the critics them- 
selves are concerned, in the great majority of cases. 
That the judgment was not final in Madame Gads- 


ki’s case is not due to the critics. 


‘ 


_-* 1 
_—— a 


4 


Che habitual attitude of metropolitan criticism 
could, perhaps, not be better illustrated than by a 
A 
4 


cart filled with live crabs was driven along the 


street scene witnessed not long since in this city. 


street by a man who, when he came to a crowd of 
boys, threw into their midst several crabs, for pos- 
session of which the boys scrambled, scratched and 
scuffled. No sooner had a boy secured a crab than 
he proceeded to pull off its legs so that it could not 
crawl; then throwing the body upon the ground he 
placed his foot upon it and squeezed it slowly as 
long as any diversion was to be got out of the oper- 
ation. Now the crab is a harmless crustacean, and, 
sutside its native element, is peculiarly defenseless ; 
it is also good for food, and in that capacity service- 
able to man. Some slight consideration was due it 
on account of this service, and there was no reason 
whatever for trampling the crab to death except that 
the crab was there and the foot was there. 

rhe singer, whether he be American or foreigner, 
is in much the same predicament as the crab when 
he falls to the tender mercies of the New York critic. 
\ few singers obtain favor; not always because they 
are more deserving of it than others, and, for the 
well, the impresario drives along his cart and 
What the critics seem to glory in 
is their power to damn. The few American singers 
who have found favor in this country have estab- 
lished their reputations by their work abroad. Had 
they been compelled to win reputations here they 
Now 


rest 


the critics follow 


would have been crushed at the very outset. 


that they have won a place for themselves, the 
critics are determined, apparently, that no others 
shall pass. The attempt of a native singer to gain 
the good will of the American public is the supreme 
opportunity of the critic, who, like the boy with the 
crab, always uses his feet, in preference to his head, 
in dealing with these matters. 

The critic is unduly elated over the fact that 
there is no law compelling him to coincide with 
the verdict of European capitals. He mistakes the 
privilege of free choice, which he enjoys in com- 
mon with the least of God’s creatures, for the 
power of discrimination and uses it equally without 
mercy and without judgment. Madame Gadski 
herself, in spite of the critic’s rather tardy defense, 
is a stinging rebuke to their methods; for her suc- 
cess, as far as it goes, is a triumph of pure grit over 
an organized opposition that was at once aggres- 
sive and supercilious. 

Bearing in mind the reputation that New York 
critics have been laboring assiduously for years to 
acquire—the reputation of never being able to de- 
tect a good thing for themselves, and for immedi- 
ately trampling upon it the moment it is shown to 
them by another—it is little wonder that a singer 
appearing before a New York audience for the first 
time should be filled with consternation, and there- 
fore, instead of doing his best and justifying the 
reputation he may have won abroad, should do his 
worst and become the focus of concerted attack on 
the very threshold of his engagement. He is in 
much the same predicament as a criminal con- 
demned to be devoured by wild beasts, standing 
before the cage of the animals selected to serve as 
executioners. Across the footlights, just in front 
of the singer sit the six or seven persons who are to 
officiate at the catastrophe; half asleep, it is true, 
and looking harmless enough for the moment; but 
he knows that at the first smell of blood, that is to 
say, of ink, they will be upon him with a great roar. 
He doubtless feels with Shylock: 

“You take my house when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain my house; you take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live;” 
yet knowing all this and helplessly awaiting the 
inevitable, he is expected to command not only his 
voice and his faculties, but to triumph single 
handed over conditions that might well give the 
most resolute pause. The result is easily foreseen. 
He fails, not necessarily from incapacity; often 
from sheer nervousness; often from the knowledge 
that the critic’s opinion is the result of mere ca- 
price; that no matter how well he may acquit him- 
self the hazard will not be reduced. Having made 
one failure, missed the one opportunity to sing him- 
self into the good graces of the critic, he is perforce 
doomed; for the critic’s notion of consistency is to 
prop by every conceivable means any assertion 
that he may have unadvisedly made on the spur of 


the moment. 
ee 


__ 


< 


If a singer be harshly criticised, or dismissed 
contemptuously in a few lines after a first perform- 
ance, he is the less likely to get an opportunity to 
retrieve the fiasco. Until a singer has appeared 
the presumption at least is in his favor, so far as 
the public and the manager are concerned; but so 





soon as the critics have condemned him the man- 
ager, who is not conducting a charitable enterprise, 
grows wary; for though he may be able to see that 
the condemnation is unjust, he knows that a very 
large percentage of the public do not know what 
to think of a performance until they have seen the 
morning papers and that these will go with the 
critics. He is therefore loath to place any singer 
in a position to draw the inevitable fusillade which 
is seldom without its influence upon the box office 
receipts. He will only put such a singer forward 
when the favorites are sick or for other reasons in- 
disposed to appear, and it might easily happen that 
a singer treated in this way would not get a second 
opportunity during an entire season, and thus the 
career of a highly gifted musician might be cut off 
at the beginning. 

The more sensitively organized a singer is the 
more likely is he to suffer from nervousness on a 
first appearance, and he will have enough to do to 
manage the nervousness without the knowledge 
that the opinion of the critic will, in all likelihood, 
have nothing to do with the merits of the case and 
will remain wholly unaffected by the performance. 
The situation is all the more deplorable when the 
singer knows, as he invariably does know in New 
York, that he is not to be given the benefit of the 
whole performance in which to make an impres- 
sion; but that whatever he is to do must be done in 
the first half of the opera, or the program; as by 
the time his nervousness has worn off and he has 
warmed up to the work the critics will have retired 
in a body to the other side of the street, that bourne 
whence none return, at least for that evening, and 
that all chance of effacing the unfavorable impres- 
sion will be lost. 

It is a fact, notwithstanding the critic’s bold de- 
fense, that so far as the performances at the Metro- 
politan are concerned certain singers are always 
praised, no matter what they do, and others are con- 
demned regardless. It is also true that when one 
singer has made a great hit with them his success 
seems to close the door to all others who do not 
sing in precisely the same way. Thus no tenor has 
been able to please since the critics fell prostrate be- 
fore Jean de Reszké, and a few weeks ago the critic 
of the Times sounded a note of triumph in the state- 
ment that Gerhauser, failing to come up to the 
“New York Ideals of Dramatic Singing,” had given 
up his American engagement and fled incontinently 
to Paris, where he hoped to be able to induce Jean 
de Reszké to give him a few lessons. Since De 
Reszké is supposed to have acquired the art of sing- 
ing in Paris, no tenor will ever be allowed to sing in 
America who has not studied there; thus we see a 
German tenor, reprimanded by American critics, 
fleeing to Paris to be taught how to sing opera in 
his native tongue by a Pole. Truly criticism moves 
in a mysterious way, its wonders to perform. 

se <= 

The simple truth is that the critics praise what 
they deem it safe to praise, and expect by condemn- 
ing what may have won praise elsewhere to establish 
a reputation for independent judgment. They do 
not see that when the singer’s reputation is estab- 
lished the work of the critic, be he good, bad or in- 
different, is ended. The critic’s work is with the 
aspirant for fame, whom, under certain conditions, 
he may make or unmake at will. His supreme op- 
portunity is with the artist dowered with ambition, 
energy and natural gifts, but imperfectly developed, 
who is fighting for position. The critic should be 
the nurse of genius, the guardian of talent, and 
when he ceases to perform these functions conScien- 
tiously and satisfactorily he should either be re- 
moved by some painless method or pensioned and 
colonized. If society is too sensitive to permit the 
application of the remedy, which at first blush may 
appear as drastic as it is salutary, the less rigorous 
method of removal might be employed; but in the 
alternative great discretion should be exercised. The 
pension should not be liberal enough to excite cu- 
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pidity or become an object in itself; and, as soon as 
a critic became the beneficiary of the arrangement, 
he should be removed to some sea-girt isle where he 
could be kept under surveillance; as it would be the 
rankest folly to allow him to run at large in his ac- 
customed haunts where his obsolete opinions, whim- 
sical predilections and irascible temper mighi influ- 
ence the work of those who are to succeed him. 

The tenure of office in the case of any critic should 
never be more than fifteen years; in the majority of 
cases not more than ten, while five years will often 
be found sufficient to exhaust the powers of the in- 
cumbent. This is assuming that he is reasonably 
equipped for his business at the outset. The work 
of criticism, where it is well and conscientiously 
performed is extremely wearing, and the tendency 
to get into ruts is more marked in this department 
of journalism than in any other, though the editorial 
chair is not without its menace to freshness and 
vigor of thought. 

Madame Gadski is at once an illustration of the 
results of the vicious system which prevails here, 
and of the signal triumph over it that may be 
achieved by determination and industry. The critic 
of the Sun is quite correct in saying that voice is 
not all that is needed by the singer. If she is to suc- 
ceed in New York she will need the aggressive am- 
bition of Lucifer before the fall, and at least a work- 
ing acquaintance with the political creed of Machia- 
velli to enable her to cope successfully with the con- 
ditions. In Madame Gadski’s case ambition was 
made of a stuff sufficiently stern to resist, and to 
finally overcome, the opposition. Whatever may be 
the opinions regarding Madame Gadski’s natural 
gifts, the quality of her voice, her technic, her present 
status as a singer, or her future possibilities, it is 
matter of demonstration that she has made a prac- 
ticable breach in the wall that opposed her progress 
at the beginning of her career in America. It is very 
generally known that Madame Gadski is ambitious, 
That 
she has made good use of these qualities during 
her stay in this country is shown by the improve- 
ment in her singing, which has been noted not by 


energetic and conscientious in her work. 


the critics alone but by the rank and file of the un- 
professional who have been in constant attendance 
at the opera. It is certain, however, that these quali- 
ties would not have been sufficient in themselves to 
make practicable the aforesaid breach. The same 
powers which now are sufficient to induce the critic 
of the Sun to compare Madame Gadski favorably 
with Patti were hers then. The bringing of them 
to the front was a mere matter of time and hard 
work; that is to say, of development. The fact that 
she met with no favor at the hands of the critics 
when she first appeared shows that they are as in- 
capable of detecting incipient power as they are of 
giving a singer who has not yet gained the con- 
sciousness and the control of her power the benefit 
of the doubt. This is sufficient to show that they 
are not qualified for the work they are doing; that 
after years of experience that should fit them for 
judgment in such matters, they have not yet con- 
quered the A B C of their business. 
ce 

Any singer who, after twenty years of experi- 
ence, could show no greater improvement in the art 
of singing than these critics show in the art of crit- 
icism (if that may be called an art which has no 
rules, no method, and no generally accepted stand- 
ard) would be roasted to a turn whenever he ap- 
peared, and would deserve his fate. It is by expe- 
rience only that we can arrive at knowledge, and 
the person who has had twenty years of experience 
in any vocation without making appreciable prog- 
ress is practically hopeless. It would be too much 
to declare that he cannot learn anything, but his lack 
of ambition and his tendency to stagnation certainly 
justify the assumption that he is not likely to im- 
prove in another twenty years. The mere fact that 
his work is accepted at its worst is sufficient in itself 
to remove all incentive for him to give of his best. 





This is precisely where Madame Gadski, though she 
probably did not realize it at the time, had the ad- 
vantage of her critics. They were hammering at her 
continually, and she was forced to give of the best 
that was in her or fly the field. She was too stub- 
born to fly and too strong to be vanquished, and now 
we see the very critics who condemned her rallying 
to her support, while the critics themselves, being 
safe from assault, have stood still in their tracks. 
They are no better qualified for their tasks than 
they were twenty years ago, and will never be any 
better qualified, for the reason that long indulgence 
of their incapacity on the part of the public, as well 
as on the part of those who employ them, has re- 
sulted in chronic and incurable indolence. 

There is no excuse whatever for slamming the 
door in the face of ambitious immaturity; nor is it 
always safe. The most experienced and discrimi- 
nating critic cannot pronounce with certainty upon 
the merit of an artist after a single hearing, and this 
is what reduces much of the criticism of the daily 
journals to farce. After listening to a singer for 
an entire season the critic may be able to define ac- 
curately that singer’s status for the time being; and, 
if willing to take risks, may prophesy as to his future 
possibilities ; but these prognostications will be about 
as reliable as those of the weather bureau. If a 
critic’s education in natural history has been neglect- 
ed his position is most precarious ; for he may often 
fancy that he is toying with a harmless crab, when, 
in reality, he is tackling a tarantula. 

It is very easy to account for Madame Gadski’s 
improvement. Given ambition, energy, determina- 
tion, and even a little talent, the results must become 
apparent in time. With these gifts, the possession 
of which she has demonstrated, it was a foregone 
conclusion that the singer should rise, despite the 
critics; but how are we to account for the change 
of heart in the critics? Was it by sheer, dogged re- 
sistance, happily seconded by chance, by diplomacy, 
or by that clever manipulation of unseen forces to 
which the grittiest must occasionally stoop? If the 
critics were incapable of discerning the qualities that 
sustained Madame Gadski in the ordeal, they are in- 
capable of noting the slow gradation by which she 
has arrived at her present efficiency. What miracle 
has changed the wormwood of untempered con- 
demnation into the.wine of “extravagant praise”? 

A certain celebrated soprano has written a book 
on the art of song; but as the critic of the Sun very 
justly observes it is not enough to sing. A thor- 
ough mastery of the technic of the art of song may 
enable a singer to interpret the works of the masters, 
but it will not enable him to obtain favorable criti- 
cism in America, and Madame Gadski may be looked 
upon as a pioneer, who has successfully blazed a 
trail through the bristling difficulties of the region 
which, though it appears in the light of an effete 
East to dwellers along the Mississippi, is still a wool- 
ly West to the singers of Europe. The very least 
that Madame Gadski can do is to write a book on 
“How to obtain favorable criticism,” giving a de- 
tailed account of the methods she has so successfully 
employed, together with a schedule of prices. This 
would not only be valuable to her own countrymen 
and countrywomen, but it would be of stupendous 
interest to the country at large, and incidentally it 
would make her fortune 


N his obituary of the recent Roger-Miclos recital, 
the music reporter of the New York Sun says: 
“Mme. Roger-Miclos, the French pianist, was as- 
tonished and hurt by the opinions expressed when 
she lately performed in Mendelssohn Hall the great 
C major Fantasia of 
Schumann.” Now, as 
a matter of fact, Mme. 
Roger-Miclos has _ not 
performed the Schumann Fantasia in this country. 
At her first recital the pianist played Schumann’s 
“Carnaval.” It will surprise but few persons to note 
that all Schumann sounds alike to the Sun reporter, 


WITH THE DEVOTED 
REPORTERS. 


for he plainly does not know the difference between 
the “Carnaval” and the Fantasia, two of the most 
familiar works in the literature of the piano. 

The innocuous music reporter of the Tribune, on 
the other hand, avoids positive statements about 
Roger-Miclos. He thinks as follows: “The stand- 
ards of judgment set by those who attend piano re- 
Often this same 


citals are finding out.” 


thought has come to us after reading the Tribune 


past 


reporter’s comments. 


Lonpon, March 7.—The absurdities of the English law 
of libel, which the British juries are constantly using to 
inflict the greatest injustices on newspapers, have often 
been pointed out in the Sun. A new has now been 
brought in the House of Commons, with the object of 
libel in 


act 


amending the law of con 
nection with the press. 


RELIEF FOR 
NEWSPAPERS. 


The preamble states that the prac 
instituting 
editors 


actions 
and publishers 


with the object of 


tice of against 

proprietors, 
of newspapers under frivolous pretexts, 
levying blackmail, has become so common as to be an 
abuse of legal procedure and a grave injury to an honor- 
able body of men. The operative clauses provide, first, 
that no action for alleged libel contained in a newspaper 
shall be commenced until the person has convinced the At- 
torney General or Solicitor General that there are reason- 
able grounds for bringing it, and has received permission 
so; second, in the that 
unsuccessful, all costs and expenses incurred by the nomi 
nal defendant must be paid by the nominal plaintiff.—The 


New York Sun. 


to do event such application is 


HE above is a cablegram to the New York 

Sun of Sunday last. There are men in the 
city of New York in the legal profession who make 
it a business to hunt up libels in the papers and to 
notify those who are supposed to be injured that 
We 
is called “barratry and maintenance,” 
It should be followed up by the law carefully, for a 


they have good cause for action. believe it 


this crime. 


great many people would not be tempted to insti 
tute libel proceedings as they do unless they were 
so urged and influenced by attorneys who seek to 
make money in that manner. It is called legitimate, 
we suppose, it is businesslike, &c.; but if the news 
papers can endure it, why, as a matter of course, 
it will be endured; but evidently those in England 
cannot. They have been bringing influence to bear 
on this thing, as we see it in the foregoing cable 
message. Libel is a very flexible question, after all. 


If people are advertised through the fact that they 


have instituted libel cases, how much benefit do 
they get through that advertising? A newspaper 


loses money through an action in libel and receives 
an enormous amount of advertising. Is that ac 
tion an injury to the newspaper? How curiously 
these things can be viewed if the angle of vision is 


not limited to one direction! 


Lulu Potter-Rich, of Altoona. 
RS. POTTER-RICH has a large and flourishing class 


many of them pro 


M 


fessionals, who are singing in concerts and church choirs. 


of vocal pupils in Altoona, Pa., 


She is the soprano of the First Lutheran Church of this 
important Pennsylvania city, the auditorium of which is 
the largest in the city, and which also boasts the largest 
and director 
doing consider- 
Mrs. Ben 

forming 


Potter 


membership list. H. F. Farber is organist 


The present season Mrs. Potter-Rich is 
able concert work, and associated with her are 
jamin Dreifus, reader, and Amy Clark, pianist 
So far the present season Mrs 


but 


the “Lyric Trio.” 
Rich pupils’ musicales, later on 
she will a large one. One of the successful 
of ‘Ladies’ Minstrel,’ 
tion of this enterprising young singer and teacher. 

Many New Yorkers recall the enjoyable musicales dur 
ing the summer given direction at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., that beautiful spot in Central New 
York. The hotel parlors were invariably crowded, and the 
singing of Mrs. Potter-Rich was always one of the events 
of the evening. Later on her large classes in Newark 
N. J., took up all her time, until her going to Altoona 
since when she has been an important factor in the city’s 


has not given any 


have event 


the winter was a under the direc 


season under her 


musical development. 

Madame Evans von Klenner has produced many suc- 
cessful pupils, but none combining good business manage 
ment and artistic merit in greater degree than Lulu Pot 


ter-Rich. 
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Musical Memories of 1902. 





THE YEAR OF THE SINGER IN AUSTRALIA. 





(From the Evening News, Sydney, N. S. W.) 


}E have had a year of voice worship. In the 
whole history of Australia there never has 
been a period in which the singer held 
such sovereign sway as in 1902. It has 
been a year of triumphs for a trinity of 
singers—Mmie. Melba, Miss Amy Castles 
and Mile. Antonia Dolores. All the other musical events 





of 1902, including the superbly artistic and financially un- 
fortunate concerts of Jean Gerardy, the ’cellist; the con- 
certs of Max Schluter, the violinist; the piano recitals of 
Sarron Morley and Miss Constance Brandon Usher, and 
the performances of the Philharmonic Society and the 
Orchestral Society, are overshadowed by the successes of 
the three singers, who, in the familiar phrase, carried 
everything before them. 

In one sense, we may speak of 1902 as “Melba’s year.” 
Yet, from the standpoint of popular opinion, and accepting 
the judgment of the public, as it is expressed in box office 
receipts, the admirers of Amy Castles would be within 
their rights in calling 1902 the “Castles year.” In the case 
of Mlle. Doiores, whom we now claim as a “resident 
artist,” it is a point for argument whether her challenge 
“to all comers,” with the response of the public, was not 
a greater triumph than that of Mme. Melba or Amy 
Castles. With two prosperous rivals in the field, Mlle. 
Dolores carried herself to the front and held her own solely 
on the strength of her ability as an artist. 

Call it a wave of enthusiasm, or whatever you will, the 
circumstance is in every respect noteworthy that concert- 
goers in Australia were able to support three “high price” 
nging stars at the one time. Australia dearly loves a 
singer. This, at least, has been proved. For it must be 


accounted 


as something more than a spasm of appreciation 
in regard to vocal music when £40,000 is spent in concerts 
n a single year. The division of “the spoils,” however, 
opens up ground for speculation as to the lack of discrim- 

the part of the public. The £40,000 has not been 
apportioned according to the merits of the three singers. 


ination on 
Miss Castles, with her youth and inexperience, secured 
twice as much “recognition” in the solid form of £ s d as 
the culture of Mile. Delores was able to command. And 
the disparity between the “takings” of Madame Melba and 
Mile. Dolores cannot be justified on any principle of ar- 
tistic appraisement. Still, if it is permissible to regard 
the “singing boom” in the light of a big gamble, all three 
ngers must be delighted with the financial result 
Whether or not this voice worship will have any perma- 
nent effect of advantage and benefit on musical art in our 


midst remains to be seen 








\ set off to grace and glitter of Madame Melba’s 

ess as a ¢ singer, and the astonishing popularity 

M \my there is the fact that J. C, William- 
ieavily early in the year on his Italian Opera 

( yar t company which. performed so admirably 
vor i Aida,” “Otello,” “La Bohéme,” “La Gio 

la i Fedora And no amount of explanation can 
emove t dishonor of having the name of so noble an 


Jean Gerardy associated with a nightly “yawning 
mpty benches, here and in Melbourne. 








Even in the case of Mlle. Dolores, the belated recogni- 
of her gifts is little to our credit. Twist and turn as 
we may, we acknowledge that we were unable or un 
W estimate the brilliant Frenchwoman at her true 
‘ Castles had gathered up her laurels and 
I e Melba had made first class concert singing fash 
For five or six years, while she charmed us by the beauty 
voice and the elegance of her art, Mlle. Dolores 
accepted” as an everyday sort of singer. The per- 
ypularity of Amy Castles and the artistic success of 
Madame Melba awakened us to a sense of appreciation. 
\\ ffected to make the discovery that we had been 
f yeal entertaining an angel unawares.”’ The Dolores 
were rushed, and the amiable artist (who was 
ea f merica) is now firmly established as 
Lf VOI Happi he turn of the tide has se- 
ired to Australians the presence of the daughter of the 
great Trebelli for the first few months of the new year. 
The “singing boom” of 1902 set in with the return of 


Amy Castles from London After some three years of 
study in Europe, Miss Castles received at the hands of 
the Australian public the homage which in other and older 
countries is reserved for artists of the highest rank and 
celebrity. Under Mr. Williamson’s management this most 





fortunate young lady made what was described as a 
“triumphal tour” of Australasia—crowded audiences and 
enthusiastic receptions everywhere. While Miss Castles 
was singing as an untrained girl in 1897 she received the 
immense sum of £4,000 “for her musical education.” The 
proceeds of her concert tour last year must have exceeded 
that amount. What other singer since the world began 
had her pathway thus paved with gold and showered with 
rose leaves? Yet Miss Castles is still in the student stage, 
with years of hard work before her. Abundantly supplied 
as she is with means to continue and complete her studies 
in Europe, .the little lady now has a weighty obligation of 
gratitude to discharge. Leaving for Europe, as she will 
next month, with her younger sister Dolly (who is the 
possessor, be it remarked, of a rich, unpolished gem in a 
soprano voice of admirable quality), Miss Amy Castles 
owes it as duty to Australia to apply herself with energy, 
enthusiasm, and perseverance to her education in_ the 
broad sense, as well as to the cultivation of the graces of 
the vocal art, without which she can never hope to take 
rank as a singer of the first rank. We may look for the 
fruits of this mental and musical culture in three or four 
years. Those who talk glibly about “royal roads” to fame 
would do well to remember that Madame Melba spent ten 
years in the labor of preparation for the operatic profes- 
sion—that is to say, from 1879 to 1889. So far, Miss Amy 
Castles has barely emerged from the elementary stage of 
her development as a professional vocalist. 

The coming of Madame Melba was the second musical 
event of 1902. In the nature of things, there seemed to 
be no fresh honors left for the artist who had made her 
native land famous in the musical centres of the world. 
What could be done for Madame Melba that had not been 
done for Amy Castles? The only form of tribute left was 
to pay higher prices for admission to the “Melba concerts.” 
The prices—one guina and half a guinea—were cour- 
ageously demanded by the management, and were cheer- 
fully paid by the public. And even in this respect Madame 
Melba did not set up a record. So far back as 1854 Cath- 
erine Hayes, the gifted Irishwoman, a prima donna of 
English and European repute, charged the same prices for 
her concerts in Sydney and Melbourne. Catherine Hayes 
is credited with having made £10,000 by her visit to Aus- 
tralia nearly fifty years ago. Madame Melba will take 
away more money than Catherine Hayes did, but it may 
fairly be made a question whether la diva will leave an 
impression so strong and so lasting of her individuality 
and power as an artist. Miss Hayes helped to make “tra- 
dition” in Australia. She was absolutely the first singer of 
established fame and prominence to visit this part of the 
world. She led the way for Lucy Escott (a popular Co- 
vent Garden prima donna), Anna Bishop, Ilma di Murska, 
Carlotta Patti, Agatha States, Annis Montague, Madame 
Patey, Madame Sapio, Madame Albani, Ella Russell, An- 
toinette Sterling, Evangeline Florence, Signor Foli, Bar- 
ton McGuckin and Charles Santley. 

All the artists I have named have left the impress of 
their individuality on the musical taste of Australia; 
Madame Patey and Charles Santley more, perhaps, than 
all the others. It is unreasonable to expect that the in- 
fluence of Madame Melba will be locally felt outside a very 
small circle. Admitting as true and just everything that 
can be advanced in praise of Madame Melba’s extremely 
beautiful voice, and of her polished method of vocalization 
in the technical sense, there yet remains to be answered 
the question: Has she raised the standard of our concerts 
and of our concert music? Unfortunately, the memories 
which have been left to us by this brilliant singer are 
memories only of elaborate exhibitions of vocal science and 
agility. We shall preserve in pleasant recollection the 
shapely figure of the commanding woman and the charm 
of her glittering voice. Nothing more. These are the 
legacies left to us by the “Melba concerts.” 

What of Melba in opera? On the financial success of 
the three nights of skeleton opera, or concerts in costume, 
at the Theatre Royal, Madame Melba and George Mus- 
grove are to be congratulated. In the artistic sense it 
would be a mockery to go through the form of compliment- 
ing either the artist or the manager. Looked at from any 
point of view, the presentation on the stage of pieces of 
opera, minus chorus and with makeshift scenery, is greatly 
to be regretted. And it would be affectation to attempt to 
ignore the circumstance that by lending herself to what 
cannot in honesty be described as anything else than a 





travesty of grand opera, Madame Melba has _ given operatic 
art in Australia a very heavy and a very damaging blow. 
While the distinguished vocalist was appearing in concerts, 
the hope was expressed, publicly and in private by cultured 
lovers of music, that her presence and her influence would 
have the effect of setting up a new and higher standard of 
singing in Australia. Unhappily, the good that was done 
in this direction by Madame Melba as a concert singer has 
been quite undone by Madame Melba as a performer on 
the operatic stage. On the concert platform the lyric so 
prano represented elegance of style, purity of vocal method, 
and well nigh all the graces of refined and polished vocal 
ization, In the skeleton selections from “Lucia,” “Tra- 
viata” and “Faust,” with all the unworthiness of the stage 
settings as presented, Madame Melba showed how it is 
possible for the possessor of a singularly beautiful voice 
and a brilliant and charming concert singer to fail under 
unfavorable conditions as an operatic artist. 

From the concert hall Madame Melba did not bring with 
her any of the qualifications which are essential to the 
equipment of the artist who aspires to be an exponent of 
the highest grade of expressive vocal music in dramatic 
form, which we call opera. True, Madame Melba had the 
saving grace of a beautiful voice, with a certain mechanical 
perfection of technic, in the operatic selections. In all 
other respects, however, her appearance each night on the 
stage was a triumph of failure. I take all the risks of 
being branded a barbarian in committing to paper the can 
did statement of my opinion that, as an operatic artist, the 
goddess of the concert hall is wholly without inspiration, 
and is entirely lacking in fire, force and fervor. Not only 
is her operatic work without distinction; it is palpably in 
sincere, and consequently unconvincing and _ ineffective, 
save as a display of artistic vocalization, without the ac 
companiments of emotional feeling and dramatic strength 
The stage work of Madame Melba in Sydney was marred 
by a wooden monotony. She has no “moments,” no fine 
flashes, no touches of subtlety or of delicacy. With her a 
climax, in the vocal or dramatic sense, seems to be an im 
possibility. At times she is positively crude, and never 
other than callous. Her Marguerite in “Faust” is a frolic 
some French coquette; her Violetta (or Marguerite Gau- 
tier) in “La Traviata” is a rather commonplace and clumsy 
grisette, suggesting nothing of fascination and absolutely 
sterile as regards sentiment. How, then, I should like to 
ask, can the Australian newspapers set Madame Melba up 
as a model and pattern of excellence as an operatic artist? 

On the principle that we should take what the gods send 
us and be thankful, criticism of Madame Melba by an Aus 
tralian journalist may savor of presumption and conceit 
But the point should not be lost sight of that the accom- 
plished lady came to us to challenge our judgment as 
Australians, not to hear the feeble echoes of what has been 
said in her praise by newspaper writers in London or New 
York. If we have no opinion, let us say so frankly. But 
it is no sort of tribute to Madame Melba to take shelter, 
as nearly all our newspapers have done, behind the press 
notices of London. What we say of her in the Common 
wealth cannot in any degree make or mar the prosperous 
prima donna lirico. But we should give our judgment, 
whether it is for or against her. Better a courage that is 
at fault than a contemptible silence. And there is another 
aspect which merits consideration. In no other part of the 
world has Madame Melba made her appeal as an operatic 
artist under the wretched conditions of her appearances 
in so called “grand opera” in Australia. In no other coun 
try would operagoers have submitted to the farce of an 
opera “company” without a contralto, and without the 
chorus, and, I am tempted to add, that nowhere, save in 
Australia, would Madame Melba have ventured to so 
grossly violate the canons of art and the rules of tradition 
as to present, with five or six assistants, mangled and 
mutilated sections of popular works, under the misleading 
title of “grand opera.” If the “operatic performances” in 
Melbourne and in Sydney were in the interests of public 
charities much might have been overlooked. We might 
have held our peace, even with the provocation of features 
of grotesqueness and elements of the ridiculous. As it is, 
there is nothing for it, honoring Madame Melba, as we do, 
as a great Australian, but to bury all recollection of the 
“Melba season of grand opera” in a generous oblivion.”— 


J. T.D. 





Burrowes Primary Music Exhibition. 
Y hae class of children in charge of Mrs. Carolyn Wade 
( 


reene, of Brooklyn, which has met semi-weekly at 
the Riesberg studio, 954 Eighth avenue, the past ten weeks, 
will have “Visitors’ Day” next Wednesday, March 18, at 
3 o'clock. This will mark the close of the first term of 
twenty lessons, and the children will unite in singing the 
songs, singing intervals, writing notes on the blackboard, 
giving the technical name for any note, no matter where 
situated on the staffs, beating time and showing what they 
have learned in this brief time, including inspection of 
their copy books containing home work. Teachers and 
parents. who are interested are cordially invited. 
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THE 
ERT ALLYN and Jim Werner were merely 


Allyn was an American com- 


PREFACE. 


acquaintances. 
They met oc- 
She 


poser and Werner, too, was poor. 
casionally at the home of the Regal Blonde. 
was wealthy and preferred Jim Werner,.the writer. 
These are our main personages and our leading, 
[N. B. 


of skeletonized fiction is offered as a substitute for 


lesser and cross-motives This new style 
the overelaboration of Bourget and d’Annunzio, 
and the vagueness of Hardy and James. ] 

THE TALE. 

It took Jim Werner ten minutes to clean his 
pipe, polish his eyeglasses, compare his watch 
with the clock, yawn thrice and say: “Raining, 
Nick?” 


few 


Receiving no answer, Jim Werner whistled 
a measures, tapped his right foot in time, 
stopped suddenly and asked again: “Raining out, 
Nick?” 

The person addressed as “Nick” was a thin vis- 
aged man, with iron gray hair and blue chin, who 
sat writing at a desk to Werner’s left. The scratch- 
ing of “Nick’s” pen was the only answer to the 
young reporter’s two questions. 

“Amiable dog,” commented Werner. 
“Shut up,” was the polite rejoinder. 
“Guess I'll go home,” remarked Werner, rising, 
“rain or no rain.” 

“Guess you won't,” said a boyish looking indi- 
vidual, who entered at that moment; “there may be 
work ahead. ‘Mac’ 

“Wants to see me?” 


wants to see you “2 
queried Werner in great sur- 


prise. 
“Yep—right away, too.” 
It was some little misgiving that Jim Werne1 


mounted the iron stairs that led to “Mac's” office 
“Mac” was Thomas J. McNulty, the proprietor and 
editor in chief of the Day. “Seeing ‘Mac’” was not 
as a rule a very cheerful prospect for a young re- 
porter, whose tenure of office depended on nothing 
in particular. “I'll g I'll get fired,” 
thought Werner, who was rapidly reviewing in his 
had written during the 


et blazes or 


mind every word that he 


week—they were very few indeed. 
“You're a college man, are you not?” said the 
“Mac,” 
Werner’s scarf pin. 

replied the young man, wonderingly. 


dreaded fixing his penetrating glance on 
“Yes, sir,” 
“Our regular musical critic has just sent me 
word that he is too ill to go to the opening of the 
Here is his ticket. I want you 
Go into the thing strict- 


opera this evening. 
to report the performance. 
ls 
eh?” 


Jim Werner knew that in a newspaper office he 


on its: merits. You are familiar with Wagner, 


who hesitates is lost indeed “Oh, certainly,” he 


replied with great uncertainty. But “Mac” was al- 


ready ringing for another man, so Werner picked 
up the ticket and went back to the “cage,” as the 
reporter’s room was called. 
“Nick” had finished his writing. 
ment ?” he asked. 
“Opening of the opera tonight. The critic’s sick,” 


“Got an ussign- 


was Werner’s rather proud reply. 
“Nick” whistled. 
“Why not?” 


“ *Mac’ is a demon on music. 


“T don’t envy you,” he added 


The story must be 
just right or he’ll throw a fit. He’s an expert him- 
self, you know. What do they play tonight?” 
“Damfino,” said Werner, picking up a copy of 
“Ah, here it is—‘Walkure,’ by Wagner, 


” 


the Day. 
with Mme. —— 


Say, what does that mean, anyway?” asked 
“Nick”; “I’ve often wondered.” 

“Why, it means—it’s German, you know—and 
it’s a sort of fairy story, about goblins, and giants, 
and all that sort of thing.” 


‘Well, you'd 
make a hit with ‘Mac,’”’ 


better go in deep if you want to 
was “Nick’s” parting ad- 


vice. “Work ina lot about the technic and the mo- 
tives, and the trills.” 
The full seriousness of his undertaking did not 


strike the new critic until he had almost reached 
home. He went into a book shop, unsuccessfully 
asked for a “Handbook of Music,” 
take instead a volume called “First Instructions on 


the Zither.” 


and refused to 


At his boarding house there lived a 


young woman who practiced the piano before 
breakfast on cold winter mornings Werner 


knocked at her door. “Got any books on music?” 


he asked. The young woman was dressing for din 


ner, but she obligingly handed him a book through 


the partially opened door. Werner glanced at th 
title. ‘Popular Piano Pieces for the Parlor. Vol 
ume I.” 

“Got anything else?” he inquired 

“Only Volume II of that book,’ answered the 
pianist. Politely Werner returned Volume | 

When he had donned his evening clothes his 
customary confidence in himself returned. Werner 
believed, more or less correctly, that to a news 
paper man nothing is impossible. With his top 
hat he put on an air of bravado which he almost 
felt, and went straight to the opera house. “If he 
had only given me two tickets I might have asked 


some musical friend,” thought Werner 


He was at the opera house too soon by ten min- 


utes, so he stood in the lobby watching the audi 


ence pass in. He hoped to see some friend among 


all these people, some familiar face. He saw only 


one, and it made his heart bound into his throat 


He raised his hat rather awkwardly. “Mac” and a 
lady had just passed in. But at once there came 
another person that he knew. 

“Hello, Allyn!” There was no mistaking the air 


of real joy with which Werner wrung the hand of 


the composer. “Going right in, or have we time 


for a smile together next door?” Before he quite 
had time to refuse Allyn was hustled out by his 
energetic acquaintance. 

explained the voluble Werner, “I’m 


just to 


“You see,” 
on The Day now, doing reporter stunts, 
show somebody’s father that I know how to work 
Got 


He doesn’t believe that I can hold the job 


this assignment tonight. Big thing for me. _ I 
want you to put me on good to this Wagner game 
I want to surprise them at the office. D’ye see?” 
Allyn had wide ears and large, surprised eyes 
\t Werner’s announcement his eyes seemed larger 
and more surprised than ever. “Do I understand 
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you to say that you are to write a criticism of the 
The accent on the word 
He 


understand 


‘Walkire’ this evening?” 
“you” was slight, but it made Werner blush. 
explained the exact circumstances. “'! 
certain things much better now,” said Allyn, enig 
matically enough 


“Let’s meet in the foyer after each act,” gest 
ed Werner, 
were. Where is your seat?” 

Allyn looked at hi “P 2, be 


almost shouted Werner. 


sug 


“and | can then interview you, as it 


Ss ticket Said 


“My 


George! j 
Say, that’s a mira 


P 4 


a regular godsend. ( 


‘By 


seat is They're together. 


cle, ome on, old boy, let us to 


the fray. I’m an easy winner, now 
Allyn wore a thoughtful air as they seated them 


sel 


ves in the parquet, but then, “Walktre” was on 


the bill, and “Walkiire” cannot be taken too light 
ly. Werner folded a few sheets of paper and 


fished a pencil stub from his pocket rhe lights 


were turned down and the 


“What is this, 


“They call it that son 


introduction began 


the overture whispered Werner 


1etimes,” said Allyn. 


“What is the regular name for it?” whispered 
Werner, eager for technicalities 

“A coda,” replied Werner, keeping his eyes fixed 
on the rising curtain. Werner made a note of the 
coveted word 

On the stage was shown the dwelling of Hun 
ding. At the proper moment Siegmund burst in 

“Who is that?” asked Werner, anxiously. 

Chat’s the hero 

“The ‘Walkure’ inquired the music criti 

Allyn nodded affirmatively and Werner made an 
other note “I’m an awful ass, | know, but what 
is that chap, a tenor or a baritone went on the 
hapless Werner 

‘A tenor profundo,” remarked Allyn. His 


ears stood out very far from his head, and were ex 


tremely red, and he looked ever at the stage. 
ell me when they do a crescendo and all that 
LISINGE ss,” asked V erner. 
*The crescend Ss a©re niv in the secol act ts 
first act is all coloratura.” 
How do you spell it 
Psst! You're disturbing our neighbors 
Sieglinde enter« and Siegn d told her of his 
oilsome flight through the forest 
“What are they saving the irrepressible Wer- 
ner wished to know 
“She is scolding him f coming home so late 
She’s his wife, you | ‘ Ah! there comes Hun 
\W ] S he 
He's Sieglinde’s father 
What's he scowling at th ing fellow for 
He’s on his daughter's side, of cours 
“He doesn’t seem to have much action, does he 
He’s nervous, he’s completely lost his head. | 
never saw him so helpless before 
Probably forgott s lines, t asn't he He 
loesn’t seem to say a word 
“Shockingly bad He ought to be hissed At 
last he’s singing Absolutely n ba And he’s 
not even singing Wagner 
Why, how is that?” 
“Afraid of the high tones, of course He is in 
terpolating an easy aria from ‘Rigo 
“You don't say,” gasped Werner, with throbbing 
news instinct, scribbling busily; “don’t the people 
notice it?” 
“They don’t seem to Dear, dear, there it roes 
again!” 
“What?” urged Werner, relentlessly 
“That inverted chord in the orchestra The tuba 
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player is drunk and has his instrument twisted. He 
does that often.” 

“Why don’t they put him out?” 

“One of the prima donnas is his daughter.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Werner, delighted. He was 
geiting news with a vengeance. 

“Bad stage management, too,” remarked Allyn, 
unbidden; “that sword was left in the tree the last 
time they gave this opera, and ‘Walkie’ is having 
a devil of a time to pull it out. He’ll need it in a 
minute, too.” Werner was so busy writing that he 
could not even look up. Hunding left the stage, 
Sieglinde returned to Siegmund, after giving her 
husband the sleeping potion, and the pair sang the 
love duet. Allyn had several further useful sugges- 
tions for Werner before the act was over. 

During the intermission, too, the young com- 
poser was at some pains to make the intricate plot 
clear to the critic. Werner looked admiringly at 
Allyn, at his broad forehead, his wide ears and his 
large eyes, aglow with the light of musical genius. 
Werner felt quite overawed. 

“Who is that fighting up on the rocks?” he asked 
of his sponsor during the terrific duel between 
Hunding and Siegmund. 

“Don't know,” answered Allyn; “that is to say, 
nobody knows,” he hastened to amend. “You see, 
the lighting is poor, and the audience is never able 
to make out what is going on up there.” 

“Who was the woman that came up out of the 


, 


ground?” 

“That was merely a diversion, a comic scene for 
the sake of contrast.” 

‘But nobody laughed.” 

“Well, those are German jokes, firstly; and sec- 
only, hardly anyone here understands German.” 

“Who’s that big woman with the spear?” 

“She loves the Walkiire. She’s trying to fright- 
en his wife.” 

“T must confess I’m getting mixed. The plot is 
very queer, isn’t it?” 

“Very queer—but grand.” 

“T suppose so. I’m just a plain person from a 
boarding house, you see.” 

The ride of the Valkyries interested Werner im- 
mensely. 

“T’ve always been a fiend for horse racing,” he 
said; “do they have a tread mill arrangement like 
in ‘Ben Hur’? That was very realistic.” A horse 
race through the clouds was a decided novelty, and 
Allyn explained the contest in detail. 

“What’s the old man angry for—I suppose the 
girl lost on his horse, hey?” 

“Precisely,” answered Allyn; “you’ve got the 
swing of the opera now. You'll be a Wagner ex- 
pert before you know it.” 

Toward the end of the opera, when Briinnhilde 
had been disposed on the rock, Werner hurried to 
a nearby café where he was to write the beginning 
of his article and be joined by Allyn after the close 
of the performance. 

When the composer rejoined the critic the latter 
was driving his pen at a furious rate. “I'll wake 
he paused to say. “I'll show up 
Say, what was that 
smoke on the stage just as I left? Fire, too? You 
No panic? Happens every time? All 
right; all that will go in.” 

When the account was finished Werner read it to 
\llyn for approval, sent it off to the office and paid 
for the supper that he had insisted on ordering. 
When the two young men were about to part the 
reporter shook Allyn’s hand warmly, and said: 
old man, and many thanks. We 
must see more of each other in the future. Where 


up this town,” 
this opera fuss as it really is. 


don’t say. 


“Good night, 
do you live?” 

“T shall move tomorrow, but I will send you 
my address,” assured Allyn. 

“Good night, old chap.” 

Ss = 

The next morning the town was startled to read 

in The Day the following account of the opening 








were as follows: 
WAGNER OPERA EXPOSED. 

The Truth About Wagner and the Persons Who 
Pretend to Understand Him—Some Glaring 
Defects of Management at Our 
Opera House. 

Our regular opera season opened last evening 
with a performance of Richard Wagner’s “Wal- 
kiire,” in reality a fairy prologue to the master’s 
“Meistersinger.” 

The Wagner family were great inventors. One 
brother, Richard, invented German opera, and the 
other brother invented the famous parlor car which 
still bears his name. The inventor of the parlor 
car was burned to death; unfortunately his brother 
Richard lived long enough to write the “Walkiire” 
and similar inflictions. 

This opera opened with a rather rubato coda. 
Only the stringed instruments are asked to play, as 
the brass department must keep in good condition 
for the crescendos in the second act. Soon after 
the rise of the curtain the Walktre, a tall young 
man, rather scantily attired in a sprinting costume, 
staggers into a rude hut. He is evidently under the 
influence of liquor, and is soundly berated by his 
wife, who joins him. She scolds severely at first, 
but softened by his maudlin pleading, she brings 
him another drink. The lady’s father enters, and 
probably has some strong lines, expressive of con- 
tempt at his son-in-law’s condition. We say 
probably, for the interpreter of the dignified role of 
Hunding was so nervous last evening that he could 
not find his voice until just before his final exit for 
the act. There were hints abroad as well that the 
man had with him too much of a beverage for 
which the Germans have an infinite capacity. He 
did some very good scowling, and should do well 
in melodrama. He was painfully lacking at a mo- 
ment when his daughter should have had at least 
a semblance of parental support. The only thing 
that this man did in some degree well was the col- 
oratura of his legato in the adagio scene. He de- 
serves severest censure, too, for interpolating strange 
arias into Wagner’s music. Of course if a cultured 
and musical audience, so called, does not know 
“Rigoletto” from the ‘“Walktire,” then the singer 
is in a small measure justified, but he should not 
seek to blind the critics. This was another proof, 
if any were needed, that our local Wagner enthusi- 
asts are simply following a fad, and understand al- 
most anything else better than they do their favorite 
composer. : 

The orchestra was in dreadful trim. Here, too, 
the amber liquid had played sad havoc with some 
of the performers. One old white haired player 
on a large brass instrument obstructed the music 
by playing inverted chords. His attention had to 
be called to the fact that he was holding his in- 
strument upside down. Under ordinary circum- 
stances this man would have been instantly dis- 
missed; but his daughter happens to be one of 
the prima donnas. No more need be said. Thus 
even our art temple is not free from pernicious in- 
trigue and scandalous political jobbery. There was 
a pretty violin solo at the end of the act, played 
on a real Macginniss violin. This name is pro- 
nounced Magini. The reporter of the Day dis- 
covered the fact that the player of this valuable 
violin is a son of Alderman Mulcahy, of the Nine- 
teenth District. The violin cost over $100 and is 
made of beechwood. There are some violins worth 
nearly $500. 

The stage management was greatly to blame for 
quite a hitch in the action several times. Thus, a 
sword was left sticking in a tree, and the Walkiire 
had a strenuous struggle before he could get it out 
of the way. The sword was of poor quality, for 
later it broke into three pieces and caused no end 
of quiet mirth. 

In the third act, too, the stage management must 





of the grand opera. The article and its heading 


come in for further reproach. The lights were so 
defective that nothing could be seen of an exciting 
scuffle which took place on the rocks back of the 
stage. It was rumored in the lobbies that the man 
who enacted the part of Hunding was being pushed 
onto the scene by several stage hands. He refused 
to go on, and the Walkiire, who urged him not to 
delay the action, received a severe blow on the head. 
Both men then clinched, and the stage manager sus- 
pended them for the rest of the evening. Strangely 
enough, however, the opera went on very well with- 
out the presenec of the Walktire. His tenor pro- 
fundo voice is well articulated, but his breath bears 
down too heavily on the diaphragm. 

The funeral jokes of a sort of “maid of the mist,’”’ 
who came up from out of the ground were not ap- 
preciated and could well be cut. About this time 
the plot grows very complicated and everybody is 
looking for a climax. 

This comes with a rush in the shape of a thrill- 
ing horse racing scene in mid air. They get away 
—eight of them—to a very straggling start, but the 
contest is managed with skiil up to the point where 
some of the horses turn about and go backward. 
This spoils the illusion. The horses are handi- 
capped with the bodies of dead men, an unneces- 
sarily gruesome contrivance. The weights were 
not given in the program. The finish was close, 
and the decision of the judges was drowned in a 
chorus of unearthly yells on the part of the losers. 
This whole scene should amuse the little ones vast- 
ly. A man with one eye upbraids his daughter, a 
jockey, for losing the race, and he talks so long and 
so loudly that she finally grows tired, lies down on 
At this part of the opera 
several puffs of smoke came from beneath the stage 
and flames could be plainly seen. The orchestra 
gave the alarm by ringing bells, and the audience 
filed out, frightened but orderly. 
wreathed in smoke, and it was impossible to ascer- 
tain how the play ended. No one was hurt. The 
management should supply better fire bells, how- 
They could hardly be heard. 

“In summing up we should say that this whole 


a rock and goes to sleep. 


The stage was 


ever. 
Wagner commotion is a miserable farce. A more 
absurd plot it would be hard to imagine than that 
of the ‘Walkie,’ even if a series of mishaps had 
not early deprived the play of some of its chief 
The short 
violin solo was the gem of the evening. Alderman 
Mulcahy can indeed be proud of his son. These 
Wagner operas are, too, an eloquent argument for 
temperance The should 
searched before they enter the theatre. 
of the Walkiire’s wife was by far too diatonic in 
the alto episodes.” 


figures. No one listens to the music. 


lecturers. singers be 


The voice 


eS & 
And now Allyn is seeking a job no less anxiously 
than he is seeking Werner. 
eS & 
And if you don’t believe this story, read back in 
the files of The Day, published in Well, 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





never mind the city. 








Carl’s Free Organ Recitals. 


ILLIAM C. CARL will give the first of the free 
Lenten organ concerts on Friday evening of this 
week (March 13), at 8:15 o'clock, in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. The 
feature of the concert will be the first performance in 
New York of the new Guilmant organ Sonata and the 
appearance of Richard T. Kay, violinist, who will assist 
Mr. Carl. The concert is free to the public and no tick- 
ets are required. 
The following brilliant program will be given: 


Seventh Organ Sonata in F major.............+.esee0s- .A. Guilmant 
(First performance in New York.) 
Vietin cole, Gomate tT Gee ci ccsccvccdectccccccsesccvens J. S. Bach 
Richard T. Kay. 
PR SW i atk, cachchupoer $s choos dpssene cosh C. Lucas 


Minuetto (Suite im F)........... A. Dolmetsch 


Waldweben (Forest Music, from Siegfried)................... Wagner 
Dee. GRR ts plocdsccces savcdcesccesedescesvesse MacMaster 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
anata DORI ace o0 0 oceuise vag <n euabvvetgstndesese Joseph Callaerts 


(Thirty postludes for organ.) 
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A GREAT VIOLINIST. 
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ICHAEL BANNER is one of the few musical 
prodigies that have fulfilled gloriously the 
rich promise of early years. 

Usually these youthful meteors flash 
across the musical firmament with a sudden 
brilliance that is too radiant to last. Their fame fades al- 
most as quickly as their youth. Michael Banner proved 
to be one of the rare exceptions. The explanation is sim- 
ple. He was no meteor, but a fixed star. And a “star” 





he is today in the full sense of that much abused word 
Many persons play the violin with their fingers, but few 

guide their fingers with the brain. 

oso who uses both his brain and his fingers, and who has 


When we find a virtu- 


perfect canon, in unison. Only two examples of “infinite’ 
canon are known in musical literature, one by Mozart and 
the other in Beethoven’s C minor Symphony (first move- 
ment). 


ROSE CECILIA SHAY. 


Ul 





ELDOM indeed has an American prima donna, start- 

ing out on her career, been honored with such uni- 
form and unvarying appreciation of her art work in Eng- 
lish grand opera as Rose Cecilia Shay, who is at present 
touring the continent with the Gordon-Shay Opera Com 
pany, The following criticisms speak for themselves 
s thor 


was ideal. Her voice 


The 


The Marguerite of Miss Shay 


ough 
dramatic Her tones were fine mar arias were difficult, t 
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discovered his heart as well, then we need look not much 
further for one of the world’s real and great artists 

Michael Banner is such a The empty triumphs 
that fall to the lot of the mere virtuoso soon surfeited the 
young player. He saw through the glitter and tinsel of 
mountebank virtuosity. With him art was not a negotia- 
ble commodity, and he appreciated the fact that a few dig- 
ital feats, mastered by mechanical repetition, did not rep- 
resent the highest end and aim of violin playing 

Michael Banner has ever been a man of decision, and 
his resolve once formed he set about at once to realize the 
new ambition that he had set for himself. He joined Dr. 
Antonin Dvorak’s class in composition, and set himself at 
work to acquire the scientific and zsthetic foundations not 
only of his instrument but of all the music that is best in 
the world’s literature. It was a tremendous task, but with 
unflagging zeal young Banner persevered. He laid aside 
his violin; he allowed his playing to “grow cold,” as he 
himself says; in reality, to ripen, to crystallize, as we can 


man. 


now see 

For three years Michael Banner remained with Dvorak, 
and for eight years the violinist rigorously avoided his in- 
strument. What limitless will power this required may 
easily be conceived. It was sublime devotion to an art 
ideal seldom found in our practical day, when solely money 
measures the standard of our accomplishments 

Part of these years were spent in roving about Europe 
Banner’s restless spirit drove him from place to place, and 
everywhere he sought, studied and learned. 

If you were to ask him about this period of storm and 
stress he would say: “I sought for the truth in music 
I could not find it in virtuosity. Circumstances favored 
my delving into the meaning of things. I forgot the 
outer world. Then I found the truth, suddenly, com- 
pletely. The separation from my violin had been neces- 
sary. Like a great light it dawned upon me that for me 
the truth was in my instrument. To me it represented 
the perfect musical microcosm that reflects the soul of the 
orchestra. Now I feel violin playing as the symbol of 
life. Perchance we must seek after false gods in order 
to awaken the one in us; strive for worlds to conquer 
when the whole universe is in our own breast.” 

It is apparent that Michael Banner is a poet and a 
philosopher. He has drunk deep of literature and of life, 
and he has now reached the highest fruition in art and in 
his own development. He has found himself. 

With resounding success Michael Banner has been sing- 
ing his story on his violin in Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Austria and other European countries. 
Next season he will play for us in this country, on a long 
tour under the management of Dunstan Collins. To tell 
this artist’s life story is to give a vivid picture of his art. 
However, he is a man whose performances speak louder 
than the premature praise of the press agent. The case 
can be rested here, with this intimate introduction; Michael 
Banner will do the rest for himself next season. 

As a musical curiosity and also as a proof of our violin- 
ist’s thorough study of the classics, there is appended an 
excerpt from Michael Banner’s own cadenza to the Bee- 
thoven Concerto. The cadenza shown in this column re- 
ceived superlative praise abroad. 

It will be seen that the familiar theme is employed as a 


Miss Shay carried them splendidly. The Jewel Song was the gem 
of the evening and won rounds of applause. In the duet between 
Faust and Marguerite, “The Hour Is Late, Farewell,” the exquisite 


blending of the voices appealed to the hearts of the entire 
audience.— Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 

The opera given was “Carmen,” with Miss Rose Cecilia Shay 
in the title role. It was her first appearance in this city. The 
Telegraph has printed much about her based upon her success 
in other cities. The promises made by her management were not 
only fully verified last night, but there was an artistic surprise 


has both the musical and dramatic gifts, and those wh« 
both Hauk and Calvé were 
Her voice is rich in all 


Miss Shay 
were familiar with the dash and fire of 


the most cordial in their approbation its 


qualities. It is wondrously reinforced by that combination of 
physical energy, personal beauty and accurate apprehension of 
artistic values which Bizet, the composer, so much desired. It is 


true that a wide range of interpretation is allowed, but there 


must be, as Le Sage would say, “a modulation of transports.” It 


very 


was very soon made apparent that Miss Shay has not only been 
well schooled in the technic of musical expression, but that she 
also had been brought into thorough rapport with the composer's 
intention. Her dramatic discretion was quite as remarkable as he: 
vocal deliverance. There was effectiveness without offense. Her 
voice was of pure tone throughout the gamut, both upper and 
ywer registers, and in the most passionate scenes she at no time 


There was no vocal hysteria, no sacrifice of tone 
to the exigencies of Thus, critical listener 
charmed by the self the artist. It be 
Miss Shay, in challenging the rendition of her illustrious predeces 


lost control of it. 
was 


that 


declamation the 


control of must said 


sors, came off superbly. Whether in aria or recitative, her notes 
came true, and as to the characterization or impersonation of the 
part itself, one was made sure that she could have carried it off 
superbly in the purely dramatic version of the story. That Miss 
Shay will long hold a place of distinction in the operatic world 
there can be no doubt. Nature has given her an attuned voice, 


an artistic sensibility and a vigor of expression which is bound to 
make a way for her, if, as seems to be the case, she has the pas 
sion of persistence.—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 





Whoever has Calvé as Carmen will instantly that in 
the portrayal of that character Miss Shay is fully her equal, though 
lacking the excellence of that The singing 
quality of Miss Shay’s voice is good and there is in it much of the 
dramatic fire necessary for grand opera.—Savannah (Ga.) Morning 


News. 


seen agree 


voice of great artist 


Miss Shay, the beautiful and talented prima donna, who created 
such a furore in New York recently, was heralded as second only 
to the great Emma Abbott, and certainly she sustained that repu 
the opinion of hundreds who heard her Carmen last 
Some competent critics even allowed their enthusiasm to 
prompt the assertion that Miss Shay has on the lyric 
stage today. Miss Shay has been surrounded by J. Saunders 
Gordon, the noted New York impresario, with a supporting com- 
pany that is regarded as the strongest in grand opera the country 
over.—Wilmington (N. C.) Star. 


tation in 
evening. 


no rival 





Rose Cecilia Shay and her grand opera company took Wilmington 
by storm last night, and everywhere are heard words of the highest 
praise of their excellent presentation of Bizet’s beautiful opera 
“Carmen.” * * * Miss Shay made a graceful and bewitching 
Carmen. She has a remarkable voice, that is under perfect control. 
It has exquisite tone and is rich and full of dramatic power. Be- 
sides this, she has a most pleasing stage presence that keeps her 
in sympathy with the audience at all times.—Wilmington (N. C.) 
Messenger. 

The audience seemed pleased with the presentation of Bizet's 
composition, and Miss Rose Cecilia Shay, as Carmen, rendered the 
part in an acceptable manner.—Savannah (Ga.) Press. 





To the Gordon-Shay Opera Company belongs the credit of pre- 
senting in the South, after a lapse of about ten years, grand opera 
in first class style. Not since the good old days when Emma 
Abbott and her well remembered superior company annually vis- 











ted the Southern cities has such music been heard in Montgun« 
as that which delighted two audiences at the Montgomery The 
yesterday, when “Il Trovatore” and “Faust” were sung The 
pany contains artists like Rose Cecilia Shay, who has wor 
on two continents.—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 

Miss Rose Cecilia Shay is 2 charming Carmen, and s! ena 
and sings this role with a finished conception of the part. Sh 
makes her Carmen willful, passionate, and, above al! things, hur 
as the character was intended to be, and eliminates the coarsen: ss 
that has made some of the Carmens seem distastefu This 
that does not give any scope for frills, as the score is essentia!ly 
lramatic, and though not giving Miss Shay the opportunity f 
throwing her voice as does “Faust,” it is infinite more trying and 
lificult, and the greatest praise that can be given this lad ‘ 


that in playing this character she was fully equal to all demands, 





both upon her dramatic and vocal talents.—Galveston (Tex.) N 
Miss Shay is a superb Carmen, with a rare voice and a pet 
that makes itself fully felt in a role whi gives one { 
greatest opportunities ot the operatic stag< Houston (Tex.) 


Chronicle 





(“Faust”) perhaps does not give Miss Shay, the prima 





The opera 
donna, the prominence vocally that others in the repertory would, 
still her Marguerite was a winsome performance, to which her de 
ghtful personality lent considerable charn She has a soprano 
voice of considerable power and sweetness which gives evidence of 
maturing promise and is of good timbre and tonal capacity. Her 
jewel song was given with all the pretty graces we have been 
taught were possible in the rendition of this beautiful aria and 
exquisitely sung.—Austin (Tex.) Post 

Miss Shay made a most excellent Carmen In fact, not since 
the days when Signorina Collomarina appeared with the ill fated 
Lombardi Opera Company has her equal in tl trying role beer 











seen here. She was a regular daredevil, world defying, at the same 
time intensely human Carmen. She robbed the character of al! 
suggestiveness, and yet Carmen could be seen in every movement 
and was ever present. Her voice is eminently suited for the role 
and her low notes were exceptionally beautiful.—Galveston (Tex.) 
Tribune 

Some day Miss Rose Cecilia Shay can afford to cut out the 
‘Cecilia” and will be known only as “Rose Shay.” After seeing 
her exquisite simplicity in the role of Marguerite one cannot but 
think the simpler name is the better. Her singing was full, 
resonant and clear, and all the more emphasized the delicacy of 
her acting She scored her greatest applause in the Jewel Song 
und was compelled to give an encore.—Ft. Worth (Tex.) Telegram 














Rose Cecilia Shay as Margarita was superb; she possesses one 
{f those rare resonant sopranos that enrapture the hearer; several 
seconds would elapse sometimes between the close of her singing 
and the applause that followed She is a woman of magnificent 
physical endowments, and appeared to wonderful advantage in the 
famous Jewel Song, which was most enthusiastically encored 
Ft. Worth (Tex.) Register 
Miss Shay, as Margarita, portrayed the character with much force 
and with emotions as nearly perfect as possible. She sang the 
music with an artistic intelligence and skill, which was all the 
more admirable because she depended so little upon anything like 
mere vocal effort for her success. She her voice skillfully 
and well, and her character n of was received with 
uch appreciation by the audience Miss Shay captured her hearers 
mpletely with her singing.—Wichita (Kan.) Daily Eagle 
HARRY McCLASKEY. 
fy ARRY McCLASKEY, who is new to New York 
) on his arrival here at once secured the position 
of solo tenor of Grace M. E. Church (Kate 


Stella Burr, organist-director), and since then he has sung 
at several affairs. A line of the 
church choir came to him in the securing of the position at 
the Washington Avenue Church, of Brooklyn 
there was hot competition for this, over 100 tenors apply 
in various 


important prize in the 
Saptist 


in the Eastern provinces 


ing. Recently he sang 
concerts, returning with a lot of flattering press notices, in 
part as follows 

The Adamowski Tr with Harry McClaskey, tenor, gave the 
musical treat of the season last Tuesday evening. Mr. McClaskey 
f whom much had been promised, surprised even those wh« 


knew what he could do. His voice is full of power and expression 
and his enunciation is perfect “Where’er You Walk,” from 
Semele” (Handel), was one of the finest bits of work that has ever 
been heard in this city. His phrasing was excellent and the full 
beauty of the number was brought out to the utmost. “Still wie die 
Nacht,” by Bohm, was one of the bes® features of the program 
and was given with much attention to detail.—Brockton (Mass 
Times, February 24 

Mr. McClaskey possesses a rare voice, round, full, clear, sweet 
and expressive, equally good and equally well controlled in its 
different registers. “You'd Better Ask Me” and “To My First 


were perhaps the daintiest gems of Mr. McClaskey’s entire 
performance. These were not regular numbers, but were enthu 
siastically demanded after Clay’s “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” 
Mr. McClaskey was equally capable in these lighter melodies and 
“Where’er You Walk,” from “Semele,” and 
Well nigh perfect enunciation charac 


Love” 


in his heavier work, 
Giordani’s “Caro mio ben.” 
terized his entire work.—Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise. 

Harry McClaskey’s splendid voice was never heard to better ad 
vantage than last night. His good phrasing and magnificent con 
ception of the “Messiah” number gave evidence that he has a 
great future in the field of oratorio. His first number, “Shine On, 
O Stars,” captured the audience by the fervor and passion which 
he threw into it. It was a great triumph for St. John’s talented 
artist.—St. John (N. B.) Sun. 

Harry McClaskey, the Canadian tenor, is making a particularly 
fine impression.—New York Evening Telegram. 





Harry McClaskey, a leading tenor, with an exceedingly fine voice, 
drew forth encore after encore.—New York Journal. 
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February 28, 1903. 
JHE program of the Popular Concert of last Sat- 
urday was singularly devoid of interest. Neither 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in D nor Schubert’s 
Piano Trio in B flat can truly be said to 
smack of novelty, and, though we are of course 
exceedingly glad to have occasional opportuni- 
ties of refreshing our memories, to include them both in 
one and the same program was quite unnecessary. The 
Mendelssohn Quartet is exactly the kind of music that 
the Kruse Quartet can play very nicely, and there was 
nothing in the performance which could have offended the 
nicest taste. In the Schubert Trio the pianist was Herr 
Waldemar Liitschg, who was also responsible for perform- 
ances of Chopin’s Berceuse and F minor Fantaisie, which 
would not have been discreditable to the best musical box 
that money can buy. Mme. Blanche Marchesi, the vocalist 
of the concert, gave Liszt’s “Lorelei” with all her usual 
dramatic force. 
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At his orchestral concert on Monday evening Wilhelm 
Backhaus showed that he has of late succeeded in im- 
proving his playing out of all knowledge. There was cer- 
tainly considerable room for improvement, for he has 
hitherto shown himself to be little more than a clever and 
fluent player, and in his performances there was more 
promise than fulfillment. His faults, however, were 
largely the faults of youth. He seemed to think, with a good 
many other young players, that pianists are tested on the 
same principle as railway engines—by their speed—and he 
spoilt nearly all his readings by hurrying the tempi. His 
phrasing, too, often verged upon the childish, and he 
obviously viewed most of the music that he played through 
exceedingly youthful spectacles. But time has wrought a 
very marked change in this. Excessive speed is no longer 
the most salient feature of his performances, while his 
phrasing has become clearer and more carefully thought 
out. It would be too much to say that his reading of 
Beethoven’s C minor Concerto was flawless, for he still 
has a great deal to learn with regard to the classics. But 
in Grieg’s Concerto he showed more talent than he has 
ever displayed before, and if he continues to improve at 
his present rate he should develop into a pianist above 
the average of excellence. 


== = 


The Ash Wednesday concert at the Queen’s Hall 
was designed upon a more or less conventional plan. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, the Verwandlung’s Mu- 
sik from ‘Parsifal,” the “Meditation” from Elgar’s “Lux 
Christi” are all pre-eminently suitable for an Ash Wednes- 
day concert, and Mr. Wood played them well, though 
there is very little that is fresh to be said about his read- 
ing. Special interest, however, was given to the concert 
by the performance for the first time in England of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ magnificent “Gesang der Apollopriesterin.” 
Now that English musicians are at last beginning to ap- 
preciate the work of the greatest of modern composers, it 
is most desirable that his name should be kept before the 
public as much as possible, particularly by the production 
of new or unfamiliar works. And certainly this magnifi- 
cent work is very well worthy of its composer, and it 
should gain fresh converts among those who still doubt 
his inspiration. There are still those, oi course, even 
among cultivated musicians, whose ears have not yet 
grown accustomed to Wagner, though they are, fortu- 
nately, few and far between. They may be described as 
hopeless cases, beyond the reach of any cure. But there 
are others who, from prejudice or other causes, are un- 
willing to accept Strauss as Wagner’s legitimate suc- 
cessor, and their conversion should only be a matter of 
time. It is difficult to believe that any one, no matter how 


unwilling they may have been to stop up their ears, can 
have been absolutely deaf to the immense beauties of this 
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song. Short though it is, it is a perfect work of art. The 
splendid voice part and the no less splendid accompani- 
ment are blended together into a harmonious whole of 
wonderful grandeur, and Miss Marie Brema, with her 
great dramatic talent, succeeded in making the perform- 
ance most impressive. 

fe €& 


The motives which induced Sir Frederick Bridge to 
give Sullivan’s “Light of the World” at the Albert Hall 
in the evening must remain wrapped in mystery. Any- 
thing, it is true, is better than the “Redemption,” which 
has hitherto been our regular penance on Ash Wednes- 
day, but a better substitute might surely have been found 
than this. Written in 1873, “The Light of the World” 
betrays the influence of Mendelssohn on every page, and 
the Mendelssohn is largely diluted with water, making a 
truly unattractive picture. Sullivan was undoubtedly a 
great man, but oratorio was not his forte, and he would 
have done better had he left this particular branch of his 
art severely alone. I do not propose entering into a 
lengthy discussion concerning the merits or defects of 
this work, for, as it will now probably return to the shelf 
on which it has reposed in peace and seclusion for so 
many years, to do so would be a mere waste of time. 
Since the day of its first performance it has never caugiit 
the public fancy, and I doubt whether this belated attempt 
to make it popular will meet with any of that success 
which it certainly does not deserve. If Sir Frederick 
Bridge is really anxious’ to find a work to replace the 
“Redemption” I might suggest that Bach wrote two very 
fine settings of “The Passion,” which are very rarely given 
adequate performances, while it is also conceivable that 
he has heard of a certain work by Dr. Elgar called “The 
Dream of Gerontius,” which we should be extremely glad 
to hear in London. 

Ss €& 


By a stroke of fate three of the most importaant con- 
certs of the week were crowded into Thursday, and the 
music critic did not in consequence know which way to 
turn. The attraction of Jean Gérardy at the St. James’ 
Hall prevented me from attending the exceedingly inter- 
esting recital given by Busoni at the Bechstein Hall in 
the afternoon, but I hear that his performance of Liszt’s 
“Grandes Etudes d’Exécution Transcendante” was quite 
one of his most remarkable achievements. Gérardy has 
not appeared in London for some years. He left us a re- 
markably clever and promising boy; he returns a finished 
and mature artist. From first to last his concert was a 
perfect triumph. The extreme beauty of his tone, which 
never loses its perfect quality even in the most exacting 
passages, his exquisite sense of phrasing, his complete 
freedom from that exaggeration which is, unfortunately, 
only too often one of the characteristics of virtuosi, and 
his intimate sympathy with the music that he is playing, 
combine to give him a place—perhaps the foremost place 
—among the great violoncellists of the day. His per- 
formances must have come as something of a surprise 
even to those who prophesied great things from him 
when he was a boy. It is only too often that early prom- 
ise is unfulfilled, and that prodigies who create a furore 
when they are still in velveteens show a lamentable falling 
off when they get into trousers. Gérardy, however, must 
stand out as a striking exception. The five years that 
have elapsed since he was here last have been well spent, 
and he has not only developed his technic to an amazing 
nitch, but he has at the same time developed his artistic 
powers in no less a degree. His head was evidently not 
turned by his youthful successes, and he was not content 
to stand still. All those who heard his beautiful perform- 
ances in Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A minor, of that by 
Haydn in D (arranged by Gevaert), and of Boéllman’s de- 
lightful Symphonic Variations must have been struck by 
the quiet power of his playing. Gérardy scored a tre- 
mendous success, but it was a success which no one will 
grudge him, and it is most satisfactory to learn that he 








proposes to give more concerts in London. A feature of 
the concert was the remarkable sympathy with which M 
Ysaye conducted the accompaniments. It is only too 
often that a scratch orchestra and a very mediocre con- 
ductor are considered amply sufficient for a concert of 
this type, and the poor soloist, in consequence, has his 
task made all the harder. But the orchestra was, on this 
occasion, composed very largely of the Queen’s Hall 
forces, with whose powers M. Ysaye is, of course, thor- 
oughly familiar, for he has frequently directed them be- 
fore, but never with more complete success than on 
Thursday. 


e 


The vitality of the Philharmonic Society is really re- 
markable. It has now entered upon its ninety-first year, 
and, although it is undoubtedly in its dotage, it still shows 
no signs of dying. Nor will it ever learn the errors of its 
ways, and the program of its first concert of the season at 
the Queen’s Hall in the evening was as badly arranged 
and as poorly played as is usually the case. Apart from 
the brilliant success of Raoul Pugno, the bright particular 
star of the occasion, the concert was completely uninter- 
esting, and even Pugno only triumphed under difficulties 
In the first place, by an error which could only have been 
perpetrated by the Philharmonic, the wrong Mozart con- 
certo was analyzed in the program. In the second place, 
the accompaniments were shockingly played, and M. Pug- 
no might well have been excused if he had not been ab- 
solutely at his best. But the Concerto in E flat, No. 9, 
was played as only he can play it. The perfect delicacy of 
his touch, his fine technic and the peculiarly minute finish 
of his style combine to make him the greatest of Mozart 
players, the only pianist, perhaps, who can do full justice 
to the Old World music. One novelty was included in 
the program, an overture to Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas et Me- 
lisande,” by Garnet Wolseley Cox. Mr. Cox is a very 
young man, and he has still many of the faults of youth. 
At present it would appear that he aspires to be either a 
Wagner, a Grieg or a Tschaikowsky, and his music savors 
of each of his idols in turn. But he is by no means with- 
out ideas, and the power to elaborate them, and when he 
has settled into a style of his own we shall be glad to hear 
more of him. The less said about the performance of 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony the better. 
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While the Philharmonic Society was holding its revels 
at the Queen’s Hall a preternaturally solemn young com- 
poser of the name of Donald Francis Tovey was regaling 
the audience at the Broadwood concert at St. James’ Hall 
with a new trio of his own composition. The trio is for 
the unusual and ineffective combination of piano, violin 
and cor anglais, and it need hardly be said that by the 
time that the end of the last movement is reached one is 
tempted to regret that the English horn had ever been 
invented. The tone color of the instrument is too mo- 
notonous for a work of this kind, in which it is destined to 
play an important part, and Mr. Tovey would have done 
better had he kept to a more familiar combination. Mr. 
Tovey is, as I have said, a preternaturally solemn young 
gentleman, and his music partakes of the character of its 
writer. Most of it, indeed, was so solemn as to be posi- 
tively dull. A quartet composed of Miss Ethel Wood, 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn, John Coates and Frederick Rana- 
low filled up the greater part of the program, with per- 
formances of Henschel’s “Serbisches Liederspiel” and 
some of Stanford’s songs from Tennyson’s “Princess.” 
The performances would have been more attractive had 
the voices of the singers blended and had they paid more 
attention to the ensemble. ZARATHUSTRA. 


LONDON NOTE. 


George Liebling, the excellent pianist, gave a recital re- 
cently in London, which earned the following praise from 
Clement Scott’s authoritative Free Lance: 


Liebling’s interesting piano recital was a great persona! triumph. 
Alone and unaided the pianist kept his audience entranced for nearly 
a couple of hours, and the time seemed short and the program 
replete with variety. The pianist was in fine form, and played the 
whole of the program from memory. The reading of the Chopin 
Sonata in particular showed remarkable breadth, so that certain 
points (such as the lovely melody in the scherzo and the Funeral 
March) stood out like figures in a landscape. The march, with its 
noble sorrow, was finely rendered, and the pianist got tones out of 
his instrument which seemed as powerful as the playing of a full 
orchestra. The program commenced with the beautiful “Sonesta 
Pastorale” of Beethoven, so delightfully played that the performer 
had to bow his acknowledgments between each part, so enthusiastic 
was the applause. Four of Liebling’s own compositions came next, 
and were well received, the last one, a quaint Caprice, winning an 
enthusiastic encore. The three first were new. Three pieces by 
Richard Strauss received much applause. After the Chopin Sonata 
(in which the pianist put out his whole strength) came a group of 
pleasing works, an Etude de Répétition, Czerny-Liebling; a new 
Prelude of Floersheim’s, a Moszkowski Tarantelle (encored), a Con- 
cert Study by Seeling and a Rhapsodie by Liszt. The recital was 
listened to with deep attention by a highly appreciative audience, 
who recalled the pianist again and again, and gave him a perfect 
ovation at the conclusion. Technical difficulties do not exist for 
Liebling, and his reading is always masterly. 
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ELSIE WILCOX PARKE’S CONCERT. 
HE concert given by Miss Elsie W. Parke, at Pater- 
son, N. J., on Thursday, February 26, was at- 


‘i tended by one of the largest and most fashiona- 
ble audiences ever gathered in that city. It was a great 
success artistically and financially. Miss Parke was as- 
sisted by M. James Brines, tenor, who, like Miss Parke, 
is also a pupil of E. Presson Miller. Mr, Miller himself 


presided at the piano. The following program was ren- 
dered: 


Soave Immagine d’Amor.. 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair.... 
Miss Parke 


Mercadante 
Hayda 


Ich Liebe Dich..... : 
Als die Alte Mutter...... 
Sehnsucht 


Rubinstein 


Theme end Variations. ...6.cccccseccceccscses ooccoek BOER 
Miss Parke 

RB pacer cknaddencewcccesccesovsenteeebtovasisdumerteeveses Lebrun 

Romance, Mignon. ...........-0+ceseceeeseeeeee Thomas 
Mr. Brines. 

Gh, Fat We Tenw Were Bast. oc cccccvccsccecccescvecscccsnses Nevin 

Im My Gardem.........ccccccsesvesecees iedvedouseced .....Gaynor 

The Wind Went Wooing the Rose.......... akedesthe cessed Gaynor 
Miss Parke. 

Nocturne ........ Chadwick 

REE dacovceecs bent Chadwick 

He Loves Me....... ooks om .. Chadwick 
Miss Parke 

SES Btiides co ctc ce yonccdequstvcccspencecsvetdsebécacesqncgbn Hawley 

DSIRE. ccancenesenc uns ose dapoegees tgeodenoesenees Park 

EMD covccccececes Park 

A May Morning.. ..Denza 

Bischoff 





Supposing 
Love’s Dilemma....... 


ip ateiaces Richardson 


PR CREE ER Nicolai 


. Brines. 

There was a long and influential list of patronesses. The 
following are some extracts from press notices: 

One of the most pleasant concerts of the season, both from 
artistic and social standpoint, was presented last evening by Miss 
Elsie Wilcox Parke, of this city. Orpheus Hall was crowded by an 
audience that embraced many of the best known people of the city, 
and the musicale became an ovation for the young singer. * * * 
Miss Parke is the possessor of a soprano voice of the coloratura 
type, vibrant and pure. * * * Two years ago Miss Parke made 
her début at Association Hall, since burned down. * * * Since 
that time she has greatly improved. The artistic spirit has been 
rounded out and polished, and it was with feelings of pleasure that 
the friends of the young singer noted the progress made. * * *° 
Mr. Brines furnished excellent support. He is a magnetic tenor of 
winning personality, and sang with fine intonation and precision. 
* * * E, Presson Miller presided at the piano.—Paterson Call. 


an 


Miss Parke possesses a pure, rich, soprano voice, which carried 
her over her difficult program with little or no effort. She shows 
much improvement over her last public appearance. * * * Mr. 
Brines’ clear tenor voice proved an ‘able assistant in making the 
concert a success.—Paterson Guardian. 





Since her last public appearance Miss Parke has improved in 
every way, and the difficult colorature work in some of her numbers 
tested her proficiency. She was heard to best advantage in the 
Theme and Variations by Proch, which displayed the great flexi 
bility of her voice. This number, rendered with admirable intelli- 
gence, evoked a storm of applause, and the singer was several times 
compelled to bow her thanks. * * * M. James Brines, tenor, who 
assisted, made a striking impression, shared the honors of 
the evening. He was specially pleasing in “Molly's Eyes,” by 
Hawley; “A Memory” and “Love,” by Parke, although he sang 
all of his numbers with excellent expression and precision. * * * 
The duet was rendered with much charm.—Faterson Daily Press. 


and 





Orpheus was thronged last evening with a fashionable and repre- 
sentative audience when Miss Elsie Wilcox Parke, of this city, 
gave an artistic song recital. Miss Parke, who is a very charming 
young girl, is gifted with a sweet and sympathetic soprano voic« 
of vibrant tone and wide range. In addition to her beautiful voive 
she is blessed with a fine stage presence. * * * Since her début, 
two years ago, Miss Parke has grown more entrancing in the 
realms of music, in which she has made so much progress and 
acknowledged success. * * * Mr. Brines, a young gentleman of 
pleasing personality, with a fine tenor voice, was heard to good 
advantage. * * * E. Presson Miller was accompanist for his 
pupils, and handled the piano in a masterly manner.—Paterson 


Evening News. 

NDER the direction of A. Y. Cornell, organist and 
U conductor of Calvary M. E. Church, Goring-Thomas’ 
beautiful work, “The Swan and the Skylark,” was given 
last Thursday evening with the following soloists: Kathe- 
rine Cordner-Heath, soprano (member of the church 
choir) ; Josephine Jacoby, contralto; William A. Wegener, 
tenor; Gwilym Miles, baritone, with Corinne Wolerstein 
at the piano and Florence B. Shepard, organist. The bari- 
tone solo at the outset, “A Grecian Poet,” brought Mr. 
Miles hearty applause, and the ten minutes’ long tenor 
solo following, “Summer, I Depart,” was well suited to 
Mr. Wegener’s voice; he miade it lyric and touching, 
getting two rousing encores at the finish, Madame Jacoby 
made much of “Thus Flowed the Death Chant On,” and 
her interpretation was most tender and characteristic. 
Perhaps the most brilliant work of the cantata was done 
by Mrs. Heath in “Summer Is Come.” The florid and 
graceful solo seems as if written especially for her voice, 
and she fairly reveled in its difficulties. Throughout she 
struck just the right spirit, and the vocal quality of her 
high notes, especially the A’s and C, was all delightful. 








‘*THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK."’ 








The duet with Tenor Wegener was most enjoyable con- 
certed singing, and had Mrs. Heath nothing else to her 
credit, her work in the cantata has brought her into promi 
nence at one bound. 

Conductor Cornell’s chorus of 100 singers was tuneful, 
spirited throughout the evening, restraining natural youth- 
ful exuberance in the portions calling for choral obligato, 
and attentive to the baton. 

Preceding the cantata a short program of seven num- 
bers was given, allowing opportunity for the soloists to 
display their varied vocal and (in the case of the ladies) 
physical charms. Starting off with Tenor Wegener’s “The 
Erl King” and as encore “The Two Grenadiers” in spirited 
style, Madame Jacoby followed with Walthew’s “May 
Day” and Foote’s “Love Me If I Live.” The reception 
accorded the singer showed that she was a favorite at 
this church, as elsewhere. Her gorgeous voice won 
all, bringing her an emphatic encore, when she gave 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes” with deep feel- 
ing. The youthfully pretty appearance of Mrs. Heath 
created interest on the*part of the many to whom she 
was new, who found this interest well justified in the 
course of her singing of the Tschaikowsky “Joan of Arc” 
this is unsuited to her voice and style, however; 


aria; 
she gave a little ballad, “Dandelion,” for encore. Of 
course Mr. Miles sang well; he always does. Though 


somewhat hoarse this evening, he sang with artistic finish, 
putting much bravour into the “Don Juan” Serenade, and 
receiving such insistent applause that he had to sing 
again—‘In ’62.” Two part-songs by the chorus gave added 
variety to this short program. Miss Wolerstein and Mr. 
Cornell played the piano accompaniments for the solo 
singers. 

Dr. Odell, the pastor, is to be felicitated on the interest 
in music aroused in his large church, and THe MusicaL 
Courter expresses the hope that Mr. Cornell’s successor 
may continue the music on the same high plane. May 7 
“The Messiah” is to be sung. 








A Miller Pupils’ Recital. 
LARGE and interested audience filled Mr. Miller's 
studio in Carnegie Hal! last Wednesday, and list- 
ened to a varied and enjoyable program performed by 
some of his vocal pupils consisting of: 


Raritone— 
Giga Fabieicesdccstscoss : : , Molloy 
At the Fountain.......... R .-+.Clay 
Archer Young. 
Contralto— 
Te Bis wv entwecascedieess ....-Behrend 
Got GR Wet Bebe ccvcccsisubecersncetccocevescancees Sullivan 
Miss Clara Ward 
Soprano— 
em: Went? Bai cicvcccvcescecvesss  nevhemnetonanboe Foote 
seceses Molloy 


Home, Dearie, Home...............+++ 
Miss Jennie White 

Tenor, Sunshine and Rain................ 

George Alton. 


Blumenthal! 





Soprano— 
Can’st Thou Forget........... Bartlett 
Since We Parted....... paddiinesete Allitsen 
Mrs. Madge Lessen 
Baritone— 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby....... Clay 
Vou Ase Wises ccecsceccccvscesvcessess . De. Koven 
George McCabe. 
Contralto— 
All Through the Night............... .Welsh Ballad 
The Little Red Lark.............. aise ..-Irish Ballad 
Mrs. Jessie Thompson 
Tenor— 
Coleen 06 G0: Bee. cesnscttiqvtscnscoicss Bohm 
Deep in the Rose’s Glowing Heart................ Nevin 


T. Arthur Miller. 

It would be a difficult matter to select from among the 
foregoing pupils any for more especial mention. Perhaps 
Miss Lessen, in her numbers, showed most the decided 
temperament, though carefully restrained. Miss Ward, 
who sang Sullivan’s beautiful contralto aria, is a most 
promising singer in style and method, and most satisfac- 
tory improvement is noted each time she appears in re- 
cital. Archer Young has developed a fine baritone voice 





HENRI MORIN, Director. 


and His Concert Band. 


Eminent soloists from Paris Conservatory and cele- 
brated bands of the French Army. 


NOW BOOKING FOR SEASONS 1903-1904. 


CAFE MARTIN, 7 Stet: 


TELEPHONE: 2814 MADISON. 


of unusual range and quality, and was most favorably 
received. Mr. Miller closed the program as usual by two 
songs, in which his fine tenor voice, scholarly interpre- 
tation, made an enjoyable ending to the affair 





WETZLER AT DALY'S. 


NDER the auspices of Daniel Frohman, H. H. Wetz 
ler and his orchestra gave a concert of French and 
Viennese music at Daly’s Theatre on Monday afternoon 
rhe program, of entertaining calibre, contained orchestral 
numbers by Johann Strauss, R. L. Cottenet, Bizet, Masse- 
net and Delibes. There were also songs by Isouard, Peril 
hon, Erlanger, Pfeiffer, Dubois and Bemberg; violin solos 
by Mozart and Hubay, and a valse for flute and orchestra, 
by Godard, 

The Cottennet number, a prelude for orchestra, is very 
well scored, shows aptness for melodic invention, and is 
dressed in characteristic harmonies. The composer is a 
New York amateur of talent, who seems to have had ex 
Mr. Wetzler led the light music with 
Especially the Bizet “Minuetto” 


cellent instruction. 
deftness and taste. 
played daintily and transparently 

Hugo Heermann gave an accurate reading of a Mozart 
Adagio, and a glacial performance of Hubay’s “Czardas.” 
The audience 


was 


[he Magyar spirit was entirely lacking 
applauded the player very liberally 
Charles Mole, in his flute number, displayed a mellow, 
well modulated tone, and considerable technical dexterity 
He, too 


was warmly recalled 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 


HE time for sending in works for the Sonzogno prize 
for an opera has expired, and the enterprising dis 
coverer of Mascagni finds himself encumbered with 234 
scores from which to select the winner. Of these, six are 
English 
= #& 


At the late requiem mass of Pope Pius IX, Abbé Perosi 
for the first time conducted in the Sistine Chapel. The 
performance is said to have been splendid, although there 
had been only four rehearsals. 


fT 


Bruckner’s unfinished Ninth Symphony in D minor was 
given by the Wagner Society of Vienna on February 11 
for the very first time with great success. All three move- 
ments were applauded warmly. The scherzo was re 
demanded, but the conductor refused the request. It is 
highly original and humorous. The most attractive was 
the final adagio, which the composer styled his “Farewell 
to Life.” 

=e & 

Twenty years have passed since Richard Wagner died, 
February 13, 1883, at the Palazzo Vendramin, Venice. The 
news of the death was communicated to King Ludwig of 
Bavaria by the widow by telegraph. The King’s secretary 


dared not break the news to him for some time. Then the 
King exclaimed: “Terrible; leave me alone!” A few 
hours later he recalled the official and said: “The body 


of Richard Wagner belongs to me; let no one do any 
thing about the funeral before receiving my order.” In 
fact, the ceremony was carried out as the King desired 


Se = 


The last work dene by the late Robert Planquette was 
the preparation of music for the ballet “Les Cloches de 
Corneville,” which is io be given at the London Alham- 
bra about Easter. For this production the popular com- 
poser, naturally enough, drew upon the score of the most 
famous and enduring of his works (known here as “The 
Chimes of Normandy”), besides writing fresh dance num- 
bers. The last piece from Mr. Planquette’s pen that en- 
joyed conspicuous success in London was “Paul Jones,” 
in the name part of which the American singer, Miss 
Agnes Huntington, made so marked an impression, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA, March 9, 1903. 


SHE Philadelphia Orchestra will close its regular 
season this week, giving its fourteenth concert 
on Saturday evening, with David Bispham as 
soloist, and the fourteenth Friday afternoon re- 
hearsal, with Hermann Grovesmuhl, one of the 
leading violinists of the orchestra, as soloist. The pro- 
gram has not yet been announced, as it will be a “request” 
program, the most popular numbers selected from a list 
chosen by patrons, to whom slips were distributed at the 
Friday and Saturday concerts of last week. 

It will be interesting to note the popular choice, be- 
cause of the number of new works and modern ones 
which the orchestra has given this season. The list from 
which the audiences were privileged to make their choice 
was a large one, and contained, of course, every selection 
that has been played by the orchestra in the thirteen pre- 
ceding concerts. Mr. Bispham’s numbers at the Satur- 
day concert will be Weber’s Lysiart’s aria from “Eury- 
anthe” and Richard Strauss’ “Hymnus” and Pitger’s 
‘Morgenlied.” 





eS & 


The interest in last Saturday evening’s concert—the 
program generally being a pleasing one—was in Sinding’s 
‘Episodes Chevaleresques” and Glazounow’s “Valse de 
Concert,” given here for the first time. The Sinding 
number is stirring and well illustrates a knightly con- 
quest, while the Glazounow number is a dainty and vi- 
brant response to the dance. 


eS <= 


Of the three remaining opera performances to be given 
in Philadelphia this season by the Metropolitan Company, 
two of them will be given this week, “Don Pasquale” on 
Tuesday evening and “The Magic Flute” on Thursday 
afternoon. Madame Sembrich will sing the leading role 
in both operas. 

The announcement that the new director, Heinrich Con- 
ried, would give Philadelphia but a week or two of grand 
opera at the end of next season is met in this city with 
much displeasure. Such a project, if carried out, would 
certainly meet with great opposition, and would undoubt- 
edly prove a financial failure. Society principally sup- 
ports the opera in Philadelphia, and, as its duties are so 
strenuous, individual members could attend but a few per- 
formances, and Mr. Conried would be disappointed in the 
financial outcome. However, as the next season is so far 
off, it is useless to become too much stirred up over the 
luture 


eS eS 
The last of this season’s popular concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will be given on Wednesday evening, 
with Madame Blauvelt as the soloist. The program is as 
follows: 


RNG TRING. wooo dbvdncke seeds 605 008s Nav tasectensens F. Schubert 

Overture, Oberon.........-+++00: pulaeudata wesiediawcsa von Weber 

A vos jeux, aria from Hamlet...............sccceseesceeees A. Thomas 
Madame Blauvelt. 

Les Preludes...........+0 ehibsese@berrk cossccagehe veceael F. Liszt 

Overture, Maximilian Robespierre.............0ee+seeeeeeees H, Litolff 

Je veux vivre, aria from Romeo and Juliette..............+. Gounod 
Madame Blauvelt. : 

Watts, Bamneeiaedv'nc6a8ics ccc tedencses ..E. Waldteufel 

Evening Song (for strings)..... -eeeeeeeeR, Schumann 

ONO TRIN. din vp caseeasandekians ceavededesen siobaeeaaine A. Dvorak 


Ss <= 

A concert was given at the Metropolitan College of 
Music on Thursday evening, March 5. An interesting 
program was given by Miss Mary Dickey, violinist; Miss 
Daisy Airey, pianist, and Romaine Callender, organist. 
=e <= 


Mrs. Snelling will give her second and last subscription 
recital at the Acorn Club, 1618 Walnut street, on Wednes- 
day, March 18, at 3:30. 

fe 

An interesting song recital was given at Griffith Hall 
on Friday evening by Miss Edith Bodine, assisted by 
Julius Falk, violinist. Miss Bodine, who has a beautiful 
voice and method, sang fourteen songs by a number of 
composers, including Weil, Schumann, Chadwick, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, &c., and Mr. Falk 
played Polonaise, “Mignon,” by Thomas; Vieuxtemps’ 
‘““Bohemienne” and Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle.” 


= << 


The United Singers of Philadelphia had their annual 
election on February 22, and re-elected all of the old offi- 
cers of the association, with the exception of first vice 
president, Edmund Wolsieffer being selected for that 
office. The singers are actively preparing for the compe- 
tition at the National Saengerfest, to be held in Baltimore 
this summer. 

eG €& 

The Philadelphia Choral Society has been studiously 

rehearsing, for the past two months, on what promises to 








novelty of the musical season, César 
Franck’s “Beatitudes.” This will be only the fifth per- 
formance of this noble work in America. It was the 
great success of the Cincinnati festival last year, and cre- 
ated a deep impression at its performance in New York, 
Worcester and Providence. Its coming production by 
the Choral Society will be in line with the magnificent 
rendering of the Bach Mass last season, and it is a work 
well worthy of the society’s efforts. 
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be the greatest 


Following the regular season the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra will give a Beethoven cycle, to which Philadelphia 
music lovers are looking forward with much interest. It 
will be begun Friday evening, March 20. The program 
for this concert and the ones following will be: 

FIRST CONCERT—FRIDAY, MARCH 20 
Overture, Egmont, E major, op. 84. 
Symphony No. 8, F major, op. 93. 

Symphony No, 3, E flat major (Eroica), op. 55 





SECOND CONCERT, SATURDAY, MARCH 21. 
Overture, Coriolanus, C minor, op. 62. 
Symphony No, 1, C major, op. 21. 

Symphony No. 6, F major (Pastorale), op. 68 





THIRD CONCERT—TUESDAY, MARCH 2 
Overture, Fidelio, C major, op. 72. 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 36. 


Symphony No, s, C minor, op. 67. 





FOURTH CONCERT—WEDNESDAY, MARCH 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2, C major, op. 72. 
Symphony No. 4, B flat major, op. 60. 
Symphony No. 7, A major, op. 92. 





FIFTH CONCERT—THURSDAY, MARCH 26 
Overture, Leonore No. 3, C major, op. 72. 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, E flat, op 

Constantin von Sternberg. 
Symphony No, 9, D minor, op. 125. 
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The pupils of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins’ School of Vocal 
Music gave a studio musicale on Saturday morning before 
an audience which overflowed the large hall and listened 
with close attention at the fine singing of a varied pro- 
gram. The concert was opened with “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark,” sung by the chorus of the school, followed by se- 
lections by the Misses Claire Phalen, Mary Todd Mustin, 
Elizabeth Smith, Ella Slemmer, Mabel C. Patton, Flor- 
ence Lewis, Elizabeth Mossbrook, Felicia Moniot, Eliza- 
beth Evans, Augusta Feistle, Edna G. Penrose, Margaret 
Chapman, Florence Sheehan, Sara Dunlap, Flora Brad- 
ley, Josephine Stasen, Harriet Frost, Edith Glass, Edith 
Boyd, Grace Seymour, Rosalie Hutton and Mrs. Leopold 
Bellak, Mrs. John Eberhardt and Mrs. F. L. Hoovan. 
Mrs. Jenkins, assisted by William Sylvano Thunder, 
played the accompaniments. 

 & 
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Preparations are being made, under the direction of 
Ralph Kinder, for the singing of Mercadante’s “Seven 
Last Words” at the Church of the Holy Trinity on 
Wednesday evening, April 1, and also for the singing of 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel 
on the evening of Good Friday. 

W. 


W. HAM MOND. 








Recitals by Miss Carllsmith. 
ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH, the contralto, gave 
the first of a series of recitals at Kingston, N. Y., 
Monday of this week. She gave a Schubert and Schu- 
mann program as follows: 


ar Rien: ductinddictnscevend cha svimesd eae 
NN I cao ia 5 ns si ll pallies Reo dikgininaenbiewinesaditaain Schubert 
SUE I ceuitinbibakedkeds <b sepwaehedsbrsoosvessdegeceegeees seul Schubert 


Schubert 
Schubert 
Schubert 


Be SEE IG iticccccgencbctvetions 
Der Tod und das Madchen 
a Rh drt inibndied dvesnncpeacnscncedcavdveas 








A IIL «ncn cdinndceuanenbnnebonnentbesknnel ....Sehubert 
Se EE | MD deans igtictngndnnesphupdsmeseineess eaedenianl Schumann 
OF Te Ge EE BO oo intcpnccccocccedcegescssoudel Schumann 
Im-Wonder schoenen Monat Mai...............sesceeceeees Schumann 
SG FES THRE DN. 0c civdacoviccvecqesducvevcpsccdeneun Schumann 
We. cade swcsecswvcsigteadebadounsacteinderibobetcs Schumann 


Miss Carllsmith has an interesting and promising class 
of pupils. Among the young women studying with her 
are Miss Ethel Watterson, a daughter of Col. Henry Wat- 
terson, of Louisville, Ky.; Miss Marjorie Squire, daughter 
of Ex-Senator Squire; Miss Jean Hasbrouck, daughter of 
Judge Hasbrouck, of Kingston; Miss Mary Preston and 
Miss Mary Quigley. 





The Mendelssohn Trio Ciub. 
A’ the sixth concert by the Mendelssohn Trio Club, 
Monday afternoon, at the Hotel Majestic, the club 
performed the Gade Trio, op. 42, and the Schiitt Trio, op. 
51. Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist of the club, played as 





solos a Prelude by Rachmaninoff, “Fruhlingsrauchen,” by 
Sinding, and an Impromptu by Reinhold. There were two 
vocalists, Miss Melanie Guttman, soprano, and Henry M. 
Barenblatt, tenor. Miss Guttman sang songs by Goldmark, 
Schubert and Tschaikowsky, and Mr. Barenblatt songs by 
Stenhammer, de Lera and van der Stucken. 


SZUMOWSKA RECITAL. 
oa abe eae 
DERE I GE Fis adokc ccklbdvocbtvbsictin verte Handel! 
Crees By a és Seta bina 06k 5s 0 dwn dedircovecec : Brahms 
I i a ae Mozart 
PS Ee eee Scarlatti 
Fantaisie, F minor................ é ..Chopin 
Pe SMP GR ddts Bove cabiess cosusedsede cect tdhooes .«++-Chopin 
i, Fe Iino iis's wicca edd se cens cisccbnddtios kook Chopin 


Oe rer 
Théme Varié............... 


Chopin 


.. Chaminade 
.. Schloetzer 
eG eubaeebees< cada Liszt 

TURDAY afternoon Mme. Antoinette 
owska gave a piano recital before a fair sized 
and appreciative audience at Mendelssohn Hall. 

Madame Szumowska has long been known 
here as an excellent player, gifted with a con 
cert technic above the ordinary, with a pretty 
tone, a commendable degree of musicianship, and much 
taste in the niceties of phrasing and pedaling. Madame 
Szumowska represents a school of pianism that has all too 
few followers, and she is unquestionably one of its best 
examples. It is a school of which, without his eroticism 
de Pachmann, the master miniaturist, might be the head 
It is the school of cameo art; it seeks small lines, detail, 
beauty, pale tints, rather than sweeping strokes, impres 
sionism, impetuosity and the color that compels. Madame 
Szumowska is a Paderewski pupil—and, by the way, she is 
not the only Paderewski pupil, for there are also Schelling 
the American, and Stojowski, the Pole—but she has caught 
few of the tricks of her famous master. She has his ex- 
quisite pianissimo and his occasional left hand rubato, 
but she lacks the complete abandon, the mastery of tona! 
nuance, and the graphic interpretative powers that fired 
the musical world of America during Paderewski’s early 
tours here. The real secret of his unique success he can 
teach no one. Nor does mere speculation help other pian 
ists to a solution. 

Madame Szumowska played a lengthy Handel Suite in 
place of the customary Bach and Beethoven numbers. Of 
the five parts composing the suite the “Aria con Varia 
zoni” was far and away the best. Perhaps intentionally 
Madame Szumowska imitated realistically and effectively 
the tone color of a harpsichord. 

The Brahms Capriccio, done with a delightful staccato 
touch and some arch humor, was insistently redemanded 
Its rhythm, however, was not absolutely above reproach 
The Mozart Rondo was correct and cold. In the Scar 
latti number the player fell altogether out of the classical 


Szum- 





frame. The program called this A major piece “Allegris 
simo.” Hitherto we have known it simply as “Allegro’ or 
“Sonata.” Madame Szumowska’s tempo distorted these 


four pages of bright music into a mere finger exercise, and 
in such haste was she that the left hand had not time to 
play its awkward skips with more than indifferent accuracy 

A tendency to hurry was apparent, too, in parts of 
Chopin’s Fantaisie, and in his A flat major Valse. These 
rapid episodes in Madame Szumowska’s playing sounded 
blurred and uncertain. The Fantaisie is completely beyond 
her grasp, but in the Nocturne and Impromptu there were 
moments of real tonal beauty and of refined sentiment. 

The Chaminade Variations—interesting changes on an 
eloquent theme—were reeled off with understanding and 
vim. The familiar A flat Etude of Schloetzer is not one 
of the lady‘s best pieces. The knack of clearly exposing 
its peculiar intricacies is best understood by some of the 
Lambert pupils. They should apply for a patent. 

The ancient “Rigoletto” paraphrase revealed Madame 
Szumowska as a player par excellence of cadenzas, chro- 
matic scales and figurated passage work of the truly 
Lisztian kind. Her tone was velvety and varied. A looser 
wrist and a trifle more power at the end would have re 
sulted in a splendid climax. 

However, Madame Szumowska was showered with ap 
plause, complimented with recalls, and forced to give en- 
And if these amenities be exchanged between a 
might truthfully be 


cores. 
pianist and an audience the recital 
called a real and deserved success. 








A Laura Moore Pupil. 


ISS DORY BOCKLER, who was a pupil of Miss 
Laura Moore, is now filling the second year of her 
engagement at the Royal Opera of Elberfeld, Germany. 
Among the roles she studied with Miss Moore are Marie, 
in “Der Waffenschmied”; Marie, in “Czar und Zimmer- 
man”; Aennchen, in “Der Freischiitz”; Zerlina, in “Don 
Giovanni”; Cherubino, in “Figaro”; Mignon; the pages 
in “Romeo and Juliet,” “Huguenots,” “Faust”; Hansel, in 
“Hansel und Gretel,” and Gabriela, in “Das Nachtlager in 
Granada.” 


Miss MacKenzie’s Recital. 
ISS REBECCA MACKENZIE, the soprano, will 
give a recital of Scandinavian songs in the hall of 
the Y. W. C. A. Saturday evening, March 14. Ida I. 
Bremen and Greta Franzen, pianists, will assist, and 
Charles Simpson will exhibit 100 illustrations of a tour 
through Scandinavia. 
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TWO RUSSIAN COMPOSERS. 


— 


HE intellectual awakening that swept the world 
a few decades ago, freed the slaves of America 
and the serfs of Russia. With this liberation 
there was born in the Czar’s domain the indi- 
vidual, and on this sense of personal sig- 
nificance his people builded him a Russian art. 
Imagination, so long held in leash with new ambition, 

filled the poet, musician, painter and the scribe. Then 

and there was formed the higher nation’s spirit that lent 
direction, scope and purpose to its new found art. New 
names of artists were added to the old, and today the tale 
of intellectual Russia is but partly told when we speak of 

Glinka and Pushkin, of Dostojewski and Cui, of Rimsky- 

Korsakoff and Gorky, of and Moussorgsky, of 

Tschaikowsky and Turgeniev, of Balakirev and Verest- 

chagin, of Glazounow and Tolstoy, of Liadow and Koro- 

lenko, of Dargomijsky and Borodine. 

It is not the intention with these few paragraphs 
sketch the gradual growth of a school which has attracted 
to its work the eyes of a thoughtful world. Critical seers 
look hopefully toward the East for new expression in music, 
verse and prose. Of all the great men who are building 
foundations for such hopes, we will briefly discuss but two, 
whose recent portraits are printed on this page. 

“Mili Alexeievich Balakirev,” says the London Musical 
Standard, “was born in 1836, at Nijni Novgorod, and was 
educated at the University of Kazan. Like many of the 
group of modern Russian composers, of which he was 
musically the father, he was at first only an enthusiastic 
and unusuaily capable amateur, but he was subsequently 
persuaded by one of the leading critics to adopt music as 
a profession, and became known as a pianist of great at- 
tainments. In 1856 Cui and Balakirev formulated their 
ambitious program for the furthering of national Russian 
music, and seven years later, the latter, in conjunction 
with Lomakin, founded the Free School of Music at St. 
Petersburg, and conducted for some years the orchestral 
concerts of the school. From 1867 to 1870 Balakirev was 
appointed conductor to the Russian Musical Society. Since 
that he appears to have almost completely retired into 
private life, although he has occasionally officiated at St. 
Petersburg, and from time to time a new and valuable 
work of his authorship appears in print. He was at all 
times of a very reserved disposition, avoiding publicity, 
and preferring the circle of his intimate friends, who one 
and all speak of him in the most affectionate terms 

“His principal works are a symphony of quite recent pro- 
duction, three overtures on national airs, Russian, Spanish 
and Bohemian; two symphonic poems, ‘Russia’ ‘Ta 
mara,’ and an overture and dramatic music to ‘King Lear.’ 
Besides this he collected and harmonized 


Gogol 


to 


and 


a splendid col 


lection of Russian folksongs, and is also the author of 
many gems of art song. Of his piano compositions the 
best known is the Oriental fantasia cntitled ‘Islamey,’ one 


of the most difficult pieces ever written for the instrument, 
and an effective concert The 
six mazurkas, three scherzi, three nocturnes, 
a fascinating Doumka (complainte). a 
other miscellaneous pieces and a brilliant transcription of 
airs from Glinka’s ‘Life for the Tsar.’ ” 

One of the most conspicuous figures in modern 
Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakoff, born at 
little 


solo remainder comprises 


four waltzes, 


Berceuse, many 


Russian 
music is Tichwin, in 
1844. When he was twelve years old the Nicolas 
entered the Marine School in St. Petersburg, and studied 
there for six years. At this time he studied piano and 
composition, too, under the supervision of F. Kanille. In 
1861 Rimsky-Korsakoff fell in with the musical enthusiasts 
Balakirev, Cui, Moussorgsky and others, and he cut short 
his naval career soon after. 

Balakirev directed Rimsky-Korsakoff’s first symphony in 
1865, at a concert of the “Free Music School.” The 
younger man was made director of this institution in 1874 
and led its concerts until 1881. In 1871 he had been ap- 
pointed professor of composition and instrumentation at 
the Royal Conservatory in St. Petersburg. From 1886 to 





1900 Rimsky-Korsakoff conducted symphony concerts in 
the Russian capital, and in 1889 he journeyed to the Paris 
Exposition and led two concerts of Russian works at the 
Among his 


Trocadero. pupils are Liadow, Arensky, 





M. A. BALAKIREV. 


Glazounow, Sokolow, Akimenko, Zolotareff and Tscherep- 
nine. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's operas and ballets include “La Nuit 
de Mai,” “La fille de Neige,” “La Pskovetaine,” “Sadko,” 
“La Nuit de Noél,” “Mlada,” “Mozart et Saliére,” “La 


Fiancée du Czar,” “Die Bojarin Wera Schelaga,” “Das 





RimMSKyY-KorSAKOFF. 


Marchen boni Zar Saltan,” “Servilio” and “Unhold ohne 
Seele.” Besides these original works, Rimsky-Korsakow 
has orchestrated the opera “Der Steinerne Gast,” by Dar- 
gomijsky; most of “Prince Igor,” by Borodine, and two 


operas by Moussorgsky, “Boris Godounow” and “Chowant- 
china.” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff has by no means confined himself to 


writing for the stage. His works for orchestra and for 
solo instruments with orchestra comprise his op. 1, First 
Symphony; op. 5, Tone Picture, “Sadko”; op. 6, Fantaisie 
(Themes Serbes) ; op. 9, Second Symphony, “Antar”; op. 
28, Overture (Themes Russes) ; op. 29, Fairy Tale; op. 31, 
Symphoniette (Themes Russes) ; op. 32, Third Symphony; 
op. 34, Capriccio Espagnol; op. 35, Scheherazade Suites; 
op. 36, Overture; op. 57, Tone Picture, Suite; op. 33, Fan- 
taisie (Theme Russes) piano concerto. 
There are also a “Serenade” (op. 37) for ‘cello, a String 
Quartet, op. 12, seventy-eight solo songs, four duets, one 
trio (with orchestral accompaniment); thirty choruses (un- 
accompanied), two choruses (with orchestra), fifteen un- 


for violin, and a 


accompanied church choruses, two cantatas with orchestra, 
twenty-one miscellaneous piano pieces, six fugues for 
piano (op. 17), a sonata for piano, two collections of Rus- 
sian folksongs, and a book on harmony. When these 
Russians do a thing at all they generally do it well and in 
deadly earnest. 


Anderson-Baernstein Recitals. 
HE following criticisms refer to another recital by 
Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein: 
Joseph Baernstein, 
before an audience 
» of Our Father 


Sara soprano of rare force, and 
decided 
of developed musical taste and culture at the Churcl 
last thoroughly appreciated 
Her suct when she 
Blazejewicz’s “Love Song” and Massé’s “Chanson du Tigre,’ 
“Paul et Virginia.” Mr same wonderful 


voice, with its oldtime strength 


Anderson, a 


the renowned basso, scored triumphs 


night. Sara Anderson's singing was 
individual ess was scored rendered 


highest 
from 
Baernstein possesses that 
and possibly a trifle more flexibility 
The latter quality was brought out when he rendered the 
bold, tragic notes of K “Mohac’s Field,” followed by the 
short, rollicking notes of Stanford’s “Quick, We Have But a Sec- 
ond.”—Detroit Tribune, February 18. 


sharply 


rbay’s 





Last night marked Sara Anderson’s Detroit début, but many De- 


troit people had heard her at the Ann Arbor festivals. To those 
had heard her, her work last night was a delightful surprise. 
Her voice has grown and she has broadened the scope of her art. 


Her voice is clear and pleasing and blends well with Mr. Baern 
basso. No n his audience may be, Mr. 
same artistic singer; he makes a 


stein’s deep utter what 


always 


Baernstein is always the 


selection of songs that have for his audience the charm of novelty, 
combined with sterling worth, and renders them in masterly fashion 
He was the true artist at every moment, able to interpret clearly 


for those who listened whatever he might be singing, whether it was 
“Mohac’s Field” or a rollicking Irish ballad 
delightful duets.—Detroit 


he intensely dramatic 


The two were heard to advantage in some 
Journal, February 18. 

Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein were the artists who fur- 
lished the program, and both did justice to the songs thgy had 
elected to sing. The voice of Miss Anderson blends beautifully with 
Mr. Baernstein’s and the Goring-Thomas “Night Hymn at Sea,” 
which opened the concert, was charmingly given. The numbers on 
the program were well chosen from the grave and gay compositions 
of vocal literature, and the judiciousness of the selections made was 
shown by the pleasing effect of the program as a whole. Sara Au 
derson’s début in Detroit was made under particularly pleasant 
auspices. Her audience was attentive and sympathetic; she was in 
good voice, and the songs she chose were calculated to show it to 
advantage Her first solo was “Elsa's Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” 
and she invested it with all the mysticism conceived by its com 
poser. Her MacDowell numbers, with which she concluded her solo 
numbers, were given with daintiness, and were redolent of the old 
garden in which the composer walked as he conceived them After 


n’s first group which included Schubert's “Wohin,” 
enthusiastic demand for the 
ind Das Madchen,” he gave with 
a due appreciation Baernstein 
duced three songs of Jules Jordan. His rendition of Vil- 
ers Stanford’s “Quick, We Have But a Second,” was most inter 
see people try 


Raernste of songs 


he responded to an an encore with 


same composer's “Der Tod which 


of its thoroughly German character 


Iso intr 


It goes like lightning, and it was amusing to 


esting. 
to follow the words on the program, only to come out behind the 
singer. He was generously applauded, and repeated the song, show- 


in which words may 
His 
its 


ng clearly that Italian is not the only language 
be pronounced with great rapidity and simultaneous clearness. 
of Korbay’s ““Mohac’s Field” remarkable for 


and in respects it 


presentation was 
handling, 
offering of the evening. 
The Hildach are 
novelty, and pleasing 
were notable compositions, 
artists was a pleasant feature of their singing.— 


some was Baernstein’s best 


The duet numbers were happily selected 
have the charm of 


artistic 


two by unfamiliar enough to 


enough to deserve greater familiarity. Jadas- 


sohn’s two duets and the sympathetic 


of the two 


ensemble 
Detroit Free Press, February 18. 
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Cincinnati, March 7, 1903 


HE College of Music Silver Jubilee was bril- 
liantly closed with two concerts on Saturday 
afternoon at Robinson’s Opera House. The 
extraordinary feature of interest at the after- 

‘ noon performance was the playing of the Bee- 

thoven C minor Concerto, with the .orchestra, 
by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. While the concerto is often 
given as a piano performance, it is seldom heard in public 
with orchestra, and as Dr. Elsenheimer had composed his 
own cadenza fur the first movement the musical interest 
attaching to the event was considerably enhanced. To 
speak of the cadenza first, it is written in a thorough de- 
votional Beethoven spirit, without any effort to reach un- 
warranted dramatic effect. In the use of the pleasing and 
melodic thematic material the development that follows is 
always consistent and in harmony with the subject. And 
vet with all this fidelity to Beethoven the cadenza shows a 
distinct individuality in its general style and treatment. 
So far from being tame it sparkles with life and beauty, 
and while it gives the pianist an opportunity for display, it 
keeps the mind of the listeners in closest touch with the 
composition 

It is certainly a valuable addition to the cadenzas that 
have already been written for this concerto, and it may be 
said to take an honorable place alongside the best of them. 
Jn his reading of the concerto Dr, Elsenheimer gave proof 
of his thorough appreciation of the breadth and depth of 
Beethoven. The noble, classic spirit breathed through it 
all. In the first movement the striking contrasts were 
given with intensity, but without exaggeration. There 
was poetry in the second movement without sentimentality, 
and the final rondo was a genuine triumph of pianistic art. 
Dr. Elsenheimer was called out by the audience several 
times, and as an encore played with deep conviction and 
musicianly feeling the second movement from the “So- 
nata Pathetique.” The concerto had excellent support from 
the orchestra, under the direction of Mr. van der Stucken. 
Mendelssohn’s music to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with the conjunctive text read by Miss Jennie Mannheimer, 
rounded out and beautified one of the most enjoyable of 
the Silver Jubilee festivities. It was a privilege to hear 
the Mendelssohn music entire, and it may be many years 
before another such opportunity will be presented. 

At the invitation concert Saturday night a large audience 
was present and a spirit of enthusiasm generally prevailed. 
The orchestral part of the program, under the direction of 
Mr. van der Stucken, presented Weber’s “Jubel” Overture, 
three concerted numbers, with soloists, and Herbert’s 
“American Fantaisie” at the close. Edmund A. Yahn sang 
“Honor and Arms,” from the oratorio of “Samson.” Miss 
Adele Westfield, pianist, played with orchestra the “Rhap- 
sodie d’Auverge” of Saint-Saéns, and Gisela L. Weber, 
violinist, was heard in a romance from Lalo’s Concerto 
with orchestra, besides a Godard Canzonetta. The work 
of these younger members of the faculty showed a thor- 
oughly artistic foundation and the spirit of enthusiasm. 


Two addresses were delivered, one by Superintendent 
Roone, of the public schools, and the other by Hon. Julius 
Fleischman, president of the college. Mr. Boone spoke of 


the great privilege accruing to this city in the possession of 
the College of Music—and how it was the means of at- 


country. President Julius Fleischmann gave a historical 
and analytical review of the work accomplished for the 
cause of musical art by the college during the past quarter 
of a century. 

He emphasized the point that from the beginning up to 
the present time the highest ideals had been upheld, and 
that the present efficacy and increased prosperity of the 
college were largely owing to the superb ability and untiring 
energy of Mr. van der Stucken. He expressed his pro- 
found regrets that Mr. van der Stucken had recently re- 
quested to be relieved of his teaching duties at the college, 
in a field in which he had accomplished such marvelous 
results. The College of Music, he said, is a public institu- 
tion, not carried on for the purposes of private gain, but 
for the noble mission of bringing home to the people the 
highest ideals of art. 

Herbert’s “American Fantaisie,” introducing all the na- 
tional airs, and inspiringly played by the orchestra, brought 
the Silver Jubilee exercises to a close in a blaze of glory. 

A souvenir of the jubilee, in the shape of a richly illus- 
trated edition of the College Courier, devoted entirely to 
the anniversary, was presented to each one in the audience. 
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The revival of Donizettis “La Favorita” last night in 
the Auditorium by the “Cincinnatians,” under the personal 
direction of Mme. Tecla Vigna, was in the nature of an 
interesting musical event. Many, perhaps, in the very large 
and select audience that had gathered remembered its last 
public performance in this city with Brignoli in the role 
of Fernando. It is tuneful operatic music, made to accom- 
modate the soloists and choruses, of the genuine old fash 
ioned Italian kind. On that account it must necessarily ap- 
peal less to the advanced musical taste of the present day, 
which is already feasting on something in advance of Wag- 
ner, and which has even turned the tuneful Italians to the 
establishment of a new school with an adaptation of the 
new ideas and forms. 

Still it cannot be denied that in “La Favorita,” as an 
example of the old style, there are many things which are 
not only pleasing to the musical ear, but which by their 
dramatic enactment and force recommend themselves. The 
choruses are all well worked out to a climax, and the in- 
terest is kept alive. Madame Vigna, after personally con- 
ducting the first part of the performance, played the piano 
accompaniments with rare power and insight, and these, 
with the orchestral assistance, furnished a_ satisfactory 
fibre and background to the opera. 

Taken as a whole, every possible care and preparation 
to the smallest detail had been exercised in the presentation 
of the opera, so that in respect of the correct and superb 
costuming, the splendid staging and the mise-en-scéne in 
general, the performance presented many features superior 
to what is generally found in professional performances, 
and when it is taken into consideration that all the princi- 
pals had been carefully trained to their tasks, and, for the 
greater part did them well, it is difficult to give the di- 
rectress sufficient credit or praise for what was accom- 
plished. It was altogether the reward of good, faithful, 
conscientious work. The choruses and ensemble numbers 
were finely given, with splendid volume and musical qual- 
ity in the voices. It was to be regretted that the most 
exacting part of Fernando had to be substituted for Horace 
Moteram on short notice by Mr. Rimanoczy, whose thin, 
faltering tenor voice was entirely inadequate to its dra- 
matic requirements, although he had a fair conception of 
the part, and made it up with some histrionic credit. 

The honors of the evening were well earned by Marcus 
Kellerman in the part of Balthazar and Miss Dell Martin 
Kendall as Leonora. It sometimes happens that on just 
such occasions as this a great voice is discovered, and Mr. 
Kellerman is fortunate enough to belong to that category. 
He has a bass voice that is large and ample, and it is en- 
dowed with the gift of spontaneity. In its use it expands 


wonderfuliy to demands, and it has a musical quality that 
is striking for its uniform beauty. There is not only a 
future, but a great future for such a voice. His stage pres 
ence is remarkably impressive, and his conception of the 
part was dignified and consistent. 

Miss Kendall, as usual, did herself proud, both as to 
voice and dramatic interpretation. It would have been 
difficult to find a more beautiful and intense Leonora. Her 
singing of “O Mio Fernando” was in the nature of a 
genuine triumph, and she reached a genuine climax in the 
death scene of the last act. 

A most pleasing impersonation of the part of Inez was 
given by Miss Ethel Irwin. She has a pure soprano voice, 
which asserted grace and flexibility in her singing of the 
aria in the second act. 
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The eighth symphony concert Friday afternoon in Mu 
sic Hall, was a tribute to Wagner, and entirely devoted to 
the composer of the music drama. 

That one of the largest matinee audiences of the season 
should have gathered to hear such a program without the 
usual incentive of a distinguished soloist, and listened to 
it intently, devoutly, almost enthusiastically, was ample 
proof of how firm a hold Wagner has taken of the musical 
tastes of the people. It is difficult to think that they would 
be willing to pay the same amount of appreciatidn to the 
classics—to Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, if each one of 
these had the offering of an exclusive program. The rea 
son of this can only be found in the fact that Wagner's 
music has intensified human interest by weaving together 
the story and its musical expression—and because he has 
realized to the fullest extent the necessity of more vivid 
coloring and realistic effects. There was in the main a 
logical and historical sequence observed in the Wagner se 
lections. Beginning with the “Rienzi” Overture, which is 
built upon the Meyerbeer models, the gradual development 
of the music drama was easily recognized by the student 
through its several stages, until the completed system was 
reached in the “Walkiire,” “Tristan and Isolde” and 
“Rheingold.” 

In the absence of a soloist, naturally the attention of the 
audience was wholly drawn to the orchestra itself. It is 
in no other kind of program that the orchestra could have 
had better opportunity of proving its present standing, for 
no other could have tested in such convincing ways its ma 
terial equipment and musical quality. In both respects it 
is gratifying to note that the orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. van der Stucken did itself proud. It is not say- 
ing too much that Mr. van der Stucken feels particularly 
at home in a Wagner program, and that his interpretations 
in this field are invested with convincing authority. The 
orchestra was bent to the complete expressions of the 
music, not so much in obedience to a master’s hand as in 
sympathy and co-operation with his ideas. It was to a large 
extent the swaying of the orchestra by a common impulse 
that was irresistible. The concert version of the “Tann- 
hauser” overture was given with tremendous verve ani 
enthusiasm, the horn phrase at the close adding to the 
color and dramatic effect. 

In this, as well as in the “Lohengrin” prelude, the per 
suasiveness and ensemble of the strings spoke conclusively 
for themselves. An unflinching purity of tone was pre 
served by the brasses in the dramatic description of the 

entrance of the gods of Walhalla, from “Rheingold.” <A 
remarkable beauty of interpretation attached to the “Preis 
hed” from “Meistersinger,” and José Marien, concert- 
meister, sang the solo on his violin with impassioned 
poetry. A little dreamy flowerbed between two romantic 
heights appeared to be the selection of “Dreams,” which 
Wagner wrote in a reyerie on the love death of Tristan 
and Isolde. Its tale was so beautifully expressed with so 
much tenderness and poetry by the orchestra that a da 
capo was given. 
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The Norwood Oratorio and Opera Club and the Dayton 
Conservatory Choral and Opera Club have both secured 
Albert Edward Foster as director. Mr. Foster comes from 
a family of musicians. He was born September 26, 1862, 
in London, Middlesex, Canada, of English parents. His 
father was a great great grandson of the well known Eng- 
lish violin manufacturer and editor of Haydn’s works, of 
Brampton, Cumberland, England (See page 246, Dr. Rie- 
mann’s Lexicon). The musical determinations of Mr 
Foster were prompted from childhood by that natural i 
stinct called “talent” to such an irresistible degree that no 
obstacles have been sufficient to discourage him from the 
pursuit of a life of incessant studentship. His early teach- 
ers were his father, grandfather and the best local profes- 
sors, among whom were Dr. Verrinder and Dr. Whist, Mus 
Doc., Oxford; George F. Greaves, R. M. A., of Lynns, Eng- 
land, and Sir John A. Stanistreet, formerly director of music 
department of Trinity University, Dublin, together with 
courses in Strathroy, Wardsville and Toronto collegiate in- 
stitutes, followed by the courses of Albert College, Alex 
andria Musical Academy and Albert University; affiliated 
with Victoria University in 1884, royal chartered institu- 
tions from Her Majesty, the Queen of England. After this 
post graduation in music and arts a tour of piano recitals 
was given through Canada, Michigan, Illinois and the 
Northwestern States, followed by teaching in Chicago and 
vicinity; then to Cincinnati in 1887 (directorship of St 
Paul’s choir in Newport), Bellevue and Dayton, where he 
has built up and owns the Dayton Conservatory 
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An intensely classic program will be presented by the 
Marien String Quartet, assisted by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsen- 
heimer, pianist, at the final chamber concert, next Thurs 
day evening, at Sinton Hall, Y. M. C. A. The program 
embraces some of the very best ensemble compositions of 
Bach and Beethoven. An especial feature will be the Bach 
Violin Concerto with string orchestra, under the personal 
direction of Frank van der Stucken. Another tunlooked 
for pleasure on this occasion will be the Beethoven Sonata 
for Piano and ‘Cello, in which Signor Lino Mattioli will 


be heard, as, owing to the limits to which his time is 
taxed in teaching, he is not heard often enough in con- 
vert. 

The second Orpheus €lub concert Thursday evening 


February 26, under the direction of Edwin W. Glover, dis- 
tinctly marked another step in the artistic endeavor and 
growth of this male chorus. The Auditorium was well 
filled with an élite and appreciative audience. The chorus 
part of the program was delightfully diversified, and offered 
both the lighter and more dramatic numbers in pleasing 
contrast. There was not one of these that did not con- 
vince the hearers of careful preparation, and speak with 
authority that the musical as well as the technical side 
had been cultivated. In fact, the chorus sang with an 
enthusiasm that divested it of all mere conventionalism 
and expressed the inner spirit of each number. 

The improvement of the chorus is steady in the direc- 
tion of a better balancing of its divisions, and a much finer 
grading of crescendo and diminuendo effects. Composed 
of some sixty voices, selected with the best judgment, this 
seems to be exactly the right proportion for the securing 


of the dramatic climaxes as well as the subtle effects. If 
each member aims to do his best, and this seems to be the 
case, the results will always be onward and upward. 


There is no tendency to unwieldiness in the management, 
and Mr. Glover held his forces well in hand with dignity 
and composure. There was local interest and considerable 
local pride attached to the premiére of Sidney C. Durst’s 
composition, entitled “Song of Marion’s Men.” While 
there is some sameness in the forms of expression, not 
corresponding strikingly to the change of sentiment in the 
first few stanzas, this gradually wears away into consider 
able dramatic intensity. The working out is in thorough 
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texture of the thematic material, and done in a musicianly 
manner with some striking contrasts. 

Mr. Durst played this as well as the other accompani- 
ments with rare skill and taste. True to the tastes of a 
large proportion of the associate members, the club pre 
sented several numbers of lighter calibre, and they were 
breezily given, especially the “Lullaby,” of Brahms-Zander, 
and “There Was an Old Soldier,” by Campbell, of the 
humorous type. Perhaps, from the zsthetic standpoint of 
pure tonal beauty, the chorus of Heinze’s “ Sunday On the 


Sea” left the best impression. There was some genuine 
poetry felt in the expression of its sentiment In the 
serious number, “At the Altar of Truth,” by Mohr, the in- 
cidental quartet was beautifully blended by Messrs. New- 


hall, Hasenzahl, Jahn and Kinslow, with Paul R. Thomas, 
who supplied the organ parts in this; the “Hymn to the 
Madonna’ and Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” In the Durst 
composition Mr. Jahn sang the solo baritone parts sympa 
thetically. 

The soloist was a novelty to Cincinnati in 
the English tenor, H. Gregory Hast. While Mr. Hast did 
not always appear to be in the best of voice, and was suf 
he left a noble impression of the 
He interprets with a great 
At 


the person of 


from hoarseness, 
breadth and nobility of his art 
deal of composure, and not without poet 


a 


ic expression 


the same time his falsetto is not well taken, and is unrelia- 
ble. In pianissimo he is inclined to exaggeration of senti- 
ment, and his interpretation sometimes lacks simplicity 
He sang a variety of songs and ballads, which were all 
very pleasing 
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The second of a series of faculty concerts will be given 
at the Ohio Conservatory of Music on Tuesday evening, 
March 10. Several new instructors have been added to 
the faculty: Miss Emelie Ehret Adams, who occupied the 
chair of elocution in the Alabama Normal College four 
years; James E. Bagley, baritone, a pupil of Shakespeare 
and Cortesi; Kalman Holstein, violinist, a pupil of Hubay 


A. Graninger will be the pianist, and Charles 


will assist 


Charles 
Savre, violoncellist, 
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The fifth students’ with the college 
string orchestra, announced for next Wednesday evening 


at Sinton Hall, has been postponed until a later date 


evening concert, 


a & 
“An Evening of Sonatas” will be given by Mrs. Gisela 
L. Weber, violinist, and Miss Adele H. Westfield, pianist, 


one week from next Wednesday evening 
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“Handel and Bach” will be the subject of A. J. Gant- 
voort’s next lecture on the “History of Music” at the Col- 
lege of Music on Wednesday afternoon 
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Signor Albino Gorno, of the College of Music, is prepar- 
ing some of his students for a series of historical recitals 


to take place in the near future 
ez 


Brahm van den Berg, the new pianist and teacher re- 
cently engaged by the Conservatory of Music, played the 
Schubert-Liszt Fantaisie in C major with the Cleveland 
Grand Orchestra, under the direction of Johann Beck, last 
Sunday afternoon at the seventh popular concert, given in 
Grays’ Armory to an audience of 3,000, and created one of 
the distinct successes of the season in the Forest City 
Mr. van den Berg was called on very short notice for this 
engagement, but he certainly proved himself a master of 
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The Cleveland papers were unanimous in their 
which was his second appear 
ance in America, his first being his début recital at the 


his art 
praise of his performance, 


Conservatory but a few weeks ago. Says the Cleveland 
Leader: “The special feature of yesterday's program was 
the piano playing of Brahm van den Berg, of the Con- 
servatory of Music, of Cincinnati. Mr. van den Berg was 
fully up to his task, for he played with such brilliant 
technic and marvelous tone that he won the admiration of 
his audience at once, and he had to play several encores 
after each of his numbers before they would allow him to 
leave the stage. Having only a short rehearsal with the 
orchestra under Johann Beck, the Fantaisie in C major of 
Schubert-Liszt was with accord and precision 
that showed both the quality of the orchestra and their 
leader. In the second part he played a Berceuse by Chopin 
and Etude de Concert by Moszkowski. All who have heard 
him speak in highest terms of his conception of true art in 


played 


music.” Wilson G. Smith, the well known teacher and 
musical authority, writes over his own signature in the 
Press: “Van den Berg proved himself a pianist of con 
spicuous merit. He has abundant technic, and with it— 
what is better still—a poetic and musical temperament 
His touch and technic quite captivated me, and disarmed 


disposed to indulge in.” 


J. A. Homans 


ich criticism as I might feel 


A Concert at Alma College. 


HE senior pupils in music at Alma College, St 
Thomas, Ontario, gave a concert Thursday night, 
February 26, that was enjoyed by a large audience. An 
unusually good program was presented. The numbers in 
cluded: 
Concerto in A major, for piano and orchestra Mozart 
(First movement.) 
Miss Hattie Jolliffe 
Song, Fear Ye N O Israel Dudley Buck 
Miss Amy Johns 
Piano sol 
Berceuse Kjerulf 
Whims Schuma: 
Miss Annie Kraemer 
Song, My Little Darling (Salvator Rosa) C. Gomes 
Miss Lila Thomson 
Largo, C minor Concert for piano and hestra Beethoven 
Miss Ethel Horton 
Vocal solo, With Verdure Clad (Creation) ..Haydn 
Miss Nettie Moore 
riccio Brillant, for piano and orchestra Mendelsso! 
Miss Vera Gale. 
Vocal solo, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and 
Dalila) Saint-Saéns 
Miss Louise Chapman 
Piano soli— 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5 Brahms 
Fantaisie, Impromptu Chopin 
Miss Adele Thompson 
Vocal solo, Righteous Art Thou, O Lord (San Giovanni Bat 


tista) pyece every Stradella 
Miss Freda Baker 

for piano and orchestra (March and Finale) 
Miss Stella Risdon. 

The orchestral accompaniments to the concertos 

Thomas Martin 


Concertstiick, Weber 


were 


layed on a second piano by 


Gustav Becker's Musicale. 


HE assisting artist at Gustav L. Becker’s next lecture 
musicale, March 14, when there will be a Beethoven 
program, will be Karl Feininger, violin, who will play 
the “Kreutzer Sonata,” with Mrs. Feininger at the piano 
Mr. Feininger on Saturday gave a recital at his home. 
2469 Broadway, before an audience that completely filled 
his rooms. The program follows: Sonata, op. 13, Grieg; 
Romanza, Bruch; Tarantelle, Alard; Arioso, Feininger; 
Russian Air, Aliabieff. At the end of the program the 
guests were permitted to inspect Mr. Feininger’s collection 
of letters from famous composers and musicians 
whom he has been associated. 
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A literary contribution to the understanding of the 
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Cuaicaco, March 8, 1903 


JHE sinister rumors concerning the Chicago Or- 
chestra’s affairs which have been in circulation 
of late would seem to have little foundation, 
judging from the vast audience that gathered 
to listen to the twenty-first program of the cur- 
rent season. One of the largest audiences ever 
seen at the symphony concerts was in attendance on this 
occasion, nearly all the 4,000 and more seats in the great 
hall being filled, throngs of people standing in the foyer. 
The program was made up wholly of compositions by 
Beethoven in this order: 





Overture, The Consecration of the House, op. 124. 


Overture, Coriolanus, op. 62. 
Symphony No. 8, F , OP. 93 
Symphony No, 9, D minor, op. 125 
There is little occasion for “criticising” this performance, 
Mr, Thomas having been known from time out of mind 
as a past master in the interpretation of Beethoven’s music. 
[he program was given with the poetic refinement and 
technical elegance of which only a magnificent organization 
like the Chicago Orchestra is capable. Led by a master 
hand, the players left practically nothing to be desired 
from the standpoint of either virtuosity or interpretation. 


major 


the body proper of the overture, was conspicuous for the 
clarity and sonority of tone and general vivacity. 

The tragic “Coriolanus” Overture which followed received 
a remarkable reading—one exceptional for its dramatic 
power and dynamic precision, and the joyous Eighth (F 
major) Symphony, which brought the first half of the 
program to a close, met with one of the most buoyant and 
generally perfect performances which one can call to mind 
—even after having heard Mr. Thomas play the work many 
times in former years. 

But the grand climax of the program was not reached 
until after the intermission, when the great Ninth (choral) 
Symphony was played in a manner which is neither to be 
spoken of lightly nor described in a few words. In this 
number the orchestra’s great conductor carried both his 
men and his audience to those exalted heights of feeling 
which are reached only on rare and sacred occasions, giv- 
ing the three instrumental movements with a grandeur and 
authority which can be mentioned only with profound re- 
spect. Especially impressive was the wonderful adagio. 

The choral finale was presented—as heretofore—with the 
assistance of the Apollo Musical Club, some 300 or more 
strong, thus forming a fitting climax to the symphony and 
the program as a whole. This fine body of singers showed 





Pai both ‘individually and ideas that it would be 
almost invidious to make distinctions. 
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Next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening the 
twenty-second program—and last but two—of the current 
series will be presented. These will be the second of the 
season’s “young people’s concerts,” the numbers sched- 
uled for presentation being as follows: 


ena o cccuxedcasebece cencveaaces Auber 


Sesto, Ge GE IB Oi iio Basson ae cctddic ccc ccvteved Grieg 
Larghetto, from Second Symphony......................++- Beethoven 
Symphonic poem, Phaeton, op. 39............-eeeseseeeees Saint-Saéns 
A Sketch of the Steppes of Central Asia................--..+- Borodin 
Sey TN WS nck wth traces ccedeineswossbobuctonte Tschaikowsky 
Overture, Cockaigne (In London Town).................e0s: ...Elgar 
Peasy Tene Fe. TG ii vv.cecice ccc cvncconcsccctucaed Gounod 
Way, THO, Fe OE GRMN. occ ccccccesecsccovnnevedecss J. Strauss 
Se i crc nonvatundaase vemwosbohedaebedess Wagner 
PO. PE ivcrebdbaccdcccsectansseenessseauees Wagner 
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On the afternoon of Sunday, the Ist inst., an unusually 
interesting piano recital was given at Music Hall by the 
brilliant young Russian virtuoso Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
who had been heard earlier in the season with the Chicago 
Orchestra, when he played the Chopin E minor Concerto. 
In the time which has passed since his first visit to this 
country—during the season of 1900-01—Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
evidently has done much very hard and serious work, his 
periormances this year being marked with a greater 
breadth of interpretation and a higher technical polish 
than before, more satisfying in every way, in short, from 
an artistic standpoint. In point of richness of tone and 
color, elegance of phrasing and general musicianship he 
has surpassed all his own previous performances. One 
of the charms of his playing is his youthful enthusiasm 
—an enthusiasm happily tempered, however, with sound 
artistic judgment and a commendable reserve as regards 
the mechanical resources of his instrument—all combined 
with an intelligence of interpretation and delivery which 
make his readings peculiarly attractive to the interested 
and informed listener. His program last Sunday included 
the Beethoven Sonata in E flat, op. 31, which was given 
with much repose and dignity; a group of Chopin num- 
bers, including the first B major Nocturne, the C sharp 
minor Waltz and the great A flat Polonaise, to all of 
which he imparted the true poetic spirit, while amply ful- 
filling all technical demands; the Brahms Variations on a 























The “Consecration of the House” Overture, with which to excellent advantage, exhibiting a splendid volume and Theme by Handel; Henselt’s “Si oiseau j etais”; Aren- 
the program opened, is not one of Beethoven’s most in- balance of tone, and in most respects rising fully to the sky's “Pres de la Mer”; Rubinstein’s Valse de Bal. 
spired compositions, but under Mr. Thomas’ enthusiastic needs of the moment. The soloists, Miss Jenny Osborn, 2nd an attractive and original Gavotte—which likewise 
baton it became irresistibly interesting. The stately slow soprano; Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto; Glenn Hall, were played with conspicuous elegance. | It may be men- 
introduction was played with impressive dignity and poise, tenor, and David L. Cammann, basso, are all singers of tioned as an indication of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s success on 
and the spirited contrapuntal movement which constitutes local (and general) prominence. Their work was so satis- this occasion that he found it necessary to extend his pro- 
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gram by two numbers—Schumann’s F sharp Romanza 
and F major “Nachtstuck.” 
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One of the most generally interesting—and in its way 
one of the most important—musical affairs of the current 
season took place at Music Hall on the evening of Tues- 
day, the 5d inst., on which occasion Frederick A. Stock, 
the well known viola player and assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Orchestra, gave a concert, the program of 
which was made up exclusively of his own compositions. 
Mr. Stock was fortunate in having the assistance of sev- 
eral of his co-workers in the Chicago Orchestra—Bruno 
Steindel, the accomplished violoncellist; Ludwig Becker 
and Bruno Kuehn, violinists; George Dasch, violist, and 
Karl Brueckner, violoncellist. Others who helped to make 
the concert a conspicuous success were Miss Jenny Os- 
boin, the gifted and popular resident soprano, and Mrs. 
Bruno Steindel and Thorwald Otterstrom, accompanists. 
A goodly sized and markedly interested audience was in 
attendance, and showed its thorough enjoyment and ap- 
preciation throughout the performance of the following 
program: 

Quartet, C minor. 
Songs— 
An ein Johanniswirmchen 
Ein Straiisslein band ich. 
Im Volkston. 
Romantic Scene for ‘cello. 
Songs— 
Longing. 
A Love Symphonie. 
Cradle Song. 
Scherzo and Finale from String Quintet. 

In these selections from his numerous writings Mr. 
Stock exhibited talents of a brilliant order—with which a 
few of his associates may have been familiar, no doubt, 
but for which the many were wholly unprepared. One of 
the conspicuous features of Mr. Stock’s compositions was 
their very evident difficulty—a difficulty which has its 
origin in his own elaborate and complicated style of writ- 
ing, and which may perhaps militate against their frequent 
performance. Only artists of the first rank are able to 
cope with scores of this magnitude. But in a way this 
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is a compliment rather than otherwise, as few modern 
works of tlis description are worth the trouble of prepara- 
tion. But with Mr. Stock’s “difficulties” are combined 
certain features of unusual originality, which go far to 
conipensate the interpreter for the work involved, and 
which—-most of all—serve as an index of what may be 
expected hereaiter from this ambitious and gifted young 
composer and conductor. As a matter of fact composi- 
tions of this calibre are not to be fully measured by a 
single hearing; but the writer’s mastery over the nu- 
merous difficulties of modern composition is patent 
enough, and that he has something important—and, may- 
hap, vital—to say is also obvious. 

Among the conspicuously interesting features of the 
eveiing were Miss Osborn’s expressive singing of the 
two groups of very. difiicult songs, and Mr. Steindel’s 
playing of the “Romantic Scene for Violoncello,” which 
latter was given with all the beauty of tone and technic 
with which Chicago musical folk have long been familiar. 
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The following communication contains more than a pass- 
ing degree of truth: 

“Emile Sauret is coming to Chicago to reside. Emile 
Sauret, whose wonderful mastery of the violin has 
awakened to the highest enthusiasm vast audiences in all 
the great theatres of the world. Sauret, who held the 
foremost place in Germany as a teacher, and who now, 
as head professor in the Royal Academy of London, occu- 
pies the same position in England. Recognized as abso- 
lutely second to none, this famous master has accepted a 
professorship in the Chicago Musical College. Do the 
people of Chicago realize the full import of this fact for 
music in this city, and in fact for music in all America? 
Dr. Ziegfeld again deserves the thanks of the community, 
and it is safe to say that everyone who is honestly inter- 
ested in Chicago’s artistic advancement will concede him 
the full mead of praise which is justly due him. An 
auditor at the Thomas concert last Saturday night re- 
marked to the writer: ‘Well, Dr. Ziegfeld engaged Sauret 
merely for the good of his own college.’ Most assuredly, 
and Dr. Ziegfeld would be the last one to deny this fact. 
Does that make Sauret’s coming to Chicago of less im 
portance musically to the city? To withhold commenda- 
tion simply because an institution or individual is bene- 
fited, when in a broad sense the entire musical life of a 
city will be influenced for its own betterment, is not the 
spirit of the true musician. This tendency, whether in- 
spired by envy or by narrowness of mind, happily is found 
only in rare instances, and does not redound to the credit 
of musician or patron of music, or help the cause of music 
itself. For his arduous labors in connection with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra concerts is the knowledge that he is assist- 
ing in our musical education the sole recompense of Theo- 
dore Or, possibly, he conducts the orchestra 
simply for the physical culture to be derived from wield- 
ing the baton. If not, is it to his discredit? By no means. 
If Chicago would retain the supremacy which she is gain- 
ing as a musical centre, jealousy must be plucked from 
the heart of the musician, so that he may see clearly and 
judge justly.” 


Thomas? 


= <= 


Frank Croxton, the popular basso of the Chicago Audi- 
torium Conservatory, has been engaged as soloist with the 


singing “Messiah” 


Chicago Orchestra for May festivals, 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; “Faust” in Lincoln, Neb., and 
at Topeka, Kan., closing his season at Peoria with “Faust.” 
Mr. Croxton will coach and direct the May festival and 
orchestral concert to be given in Saginaw, Mich., the first 


week in April. Hussarp WILLIAM Harris. 


SPARKS FROM THE BAKER FORGE. 


ERE are some items from Manager Charles A. Baker’s 


managerial mill in Chicago, which has been grinding 
very busily this season: 
Se <€ 
Grace Whistler-Misick, the contralto, has been engaged 
by the New Orleans Choral Symphony Society to sing 
“Der Meistersinger” and Mendelssohn's “Athalie” in that 
city late in April. This artist will, it is said, be heard at 


the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly the coming summer 


e « 
William A. Willett, baritone, another of Charles R. 
Baker’s artists, will sing with the Denver Apollo Club 
early in April. 
GZ CH 
Marcella Powell, the soprano, who was recently placed 


by Manager Baker for a ten weeks’ tour with the famous 


Banda Rossa, is scoring great success in all the cities vis- 


ited. Mrs. Powell will spend the summer in England, and 
on returning will doubtless be under Mr. Baker’s manage- 
ment 


e « 


A delightful recital was given in the magnificent studios 
Sherwood Music School 


of the Milwaukee branch of the 

on Saturday evening, February 28, by members of the 
faculty, including the celebrated Young Sisters, mando- 
linists; Miss Agnes Wing and Frank Wing, vocalists. The 


Sherwood Mandolin Club assisted and Miss Bigelow was 


at the piano 


Ze & 
William H. Sherwood, the celebrated pianist, returned 
from the South on Tuesday, after an immensely success- 
ful concert tour in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississipp.. 








On Monday evening, March 2, he appeared at Spring- 
field, Ill., assisted by Mabel Geneva Sharp, soprano. Of 
the concert, the State-Register had the following to say: 

Six hundred people attended the Sherwood-Sharp recita) last 
evening. Mr. Sherwood filled the great auditorium with force 
and melody He was obliged to respond to many encores, and to 
attempt in this space to give merited voice to the work of the 
artist last night is impossible It was one of the finest concerts 
ever heard in Springfield Mr. Sherwood’s rendition of four 
movements from the Chopin B flat Sonata was one of the features 
of the program. As a grand climax t the program Mr. Sherwood 
played the familiar “Faust” waltz, by *Gounod-Liszt 

Miss Sharp is the possessor of a fine soprano voice, and the 
large _audience manifested much pleasure with all | her _ songs. _ She 

Basso. 
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sang Gounod’s aria, “More Regal,” from “‘Queen of Sheba,” beau- 


tifully. Her encores were all catchy. 





Mr. Sherwood and Miss Sharp are artists of the first rank, and 
the audience was highly pleased with each number on the program. 
Mr. Sherwood opened the program with Beethoven’s “Moonlight 
Sonata,” and from that time until the last strains of the beautiful 
Strauss waltz from “‘Faust’’ had died away, the hearers were carried 
away by the music as rendered by Mr. Sherwood and Miss Sharp.— 
Illinois State Journal, March 3, 1903. 





It is a pleasure to hear an artist, especially when he interprets 
as they should be compositions generally known. Mr. Sherwood 
is conceded to be the greatest American pianist. His technic is 
tremendous and his tones are of infinite clearness, and his strength 
inspires, while the poetry and restfulness he puts into compositions 
which require them combine in producing the artist. As a finale, 
Mr. Sherwood gave by request Chopin’s Sonata in B flat, the best 
known and greatest of his works. The Gounod-Liszt-Strauss waltz 
was given with a force which swept everything before it, and con- 
cluded one of the most brilliant concerts ever given in Springfield. 

Mabel Geneva Sharp, the soprano, who appeared on the program, 
immediately won her way into the hearts of those present by her 
charming presence. She has an admirable quality in her singing, 
and her enunciation is so clear as to be particularly welcome to 
many concertgoers; besides this, her tones are clear and musical. 
Miss Sharp is undoubtedly one of the most talented among the 
younger singers of the day.—Springfield News. 





BurFraLo, March 7, 1903. 


syzg E have had no concerts lately, but private mu- 

Wy sicales and recitals have been numerous. Tues- 

day evening a very enjoyable song recital was 

given by Mrs. Nellie Hibler, assisted by Laurence H 

Montague, pianist, in the studio of Mrs. Hibler. The rooms 

were filled with a fashionable audience. The program fol- 
lows: 


Part ‘song, Greeting.........cssceccccscecccevccevecceeces ee Mendelssohn 
Ladies’ voices, 
Laurence H. Montague. 
Vocal duet, My Boat Is Waiting for Thee 
Mrs. Lundrigan and Miss Luther. 





The musical event of the week was the piano recital by Willian 
H. Sherwood at Hosmer Hall. The program as arranged by the 
great pianist was widely comprehensive and calculated to give a 
convincing test of his artistry and technical range. A feature of the 
program was Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor. In a few well chosen 
words, the soloist set forth the theme of the composition, following 
which his interpretation was heard with the keenest appreciation. 
Another notable number was Guiimant’s Organ Fugue in D. The 
familiar Schumann “Traumerei” was most delicately played. Mr. 
Sherwood’s method is of a mingled forcefulness and delicacy rarely 
heard in such effective combinations as composed the program, and 
the truthfulness and sincerity of his interpretation again marked his 


Piano solo, Pierrette Chaminade 


séecocorscceses Henry Smart 
Soprano soli— 
Rosary 
The Woodpecker 


...Nevin 






Miss Marie Rowland. 
PO ait cccbindssisensiseccdivcevéctendesse 
Miss Jean Luther. 


Contralto solo, 


: a . gee" . Soprano solo, Because 1 Love You, Dear.................+++- Hawley 
work as that of a great artist. The occasion was a distinguished Miss Amy Meyer 
eucces ; i. P ancial P ’ 4 ° 
wccess artistically, seclaliy end finencially, and adds ae Baritone solo, Come Where the Lindens Bloom........ Dudley Buck 
the notable events in which Hosmer Halil has been the moving Mr, Mostague 
epirit.—St, Louis Republic. isn: SGA ssitcie Mich nates tiinicdbecnttaletinduests Palmer 








Mrs, Hibler, Miss Rowland, Mr. Montague and Mr. Love. 


Kingsley Organ Recital. Se I, TR on ttscstscitenestectone gst <ounsenee J. C. Bartlett 
HE fourth of a series of five recitals, given at the |. _ Miss Mabel Charles Moulter. bee 
Se d Ct , £ Christ, Scientist Riek b De GUE Tae bases contest estvecrecescccecssasesshussees Gautier 
econ nurch o nrist, 1entist, on arch 5, by Mr. Montague. 


Bruce G. Kingsley, who shows unusual qualifications in Picsolesstai 


his art, presented a well chosen program, as follows: 


A Heart’s Whisper 
Miss Lelia Godfrey. 


Contralto solo, 


Chperten, Were civnc ice vcecccvevsnwevesccsscsesevseutensess .Webcr Soprano solo, Perfumi Oriental (waltz song)................ Bellengbi 
Ramee Geetts GD Cho ccccnpevescccccessepsccececvsccessectseonebars Bach Miss Marie Rowland. 
Nuptial March (by request)......cccccccccsccsccccccccccccascos Guilmant Bass soli— 
Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream...............++++ Mendelssohn RE Daisies cidnccsscccccvsvcecccevvcscedeadsiusael De Koven 
WE TR inn sth iderdsiadeseieuciaesees .++++»Moszkowski Se TINE, cc core snpeccascccssspeoppeueisonesegpetyiit Hibler 
Thema, SEE. NIN ons ccherhnesdireorptenihin tise cimeiades bbb Roeckel 
Cane TIS Bi scccesccvvscssccees ieusasreeie Tschaikowsky J. H. Vincent Love, 
Ouverture miniature. CREE Gn Ee 0 i ce cvccscccacacccsccscncpsssnnsesoocsecs Bennett 
Danse de la Fée-Dragee. Mrs, Hibler, Miss Haffa, Mr. Love and Mr. Montague. 
Danse des Mirlitons. Sopcame solo, Hresmemente.....ccccccocccsccccsccccvecccccces Mascheroni 


Valse des Fleurs. Miss Pearl Williamson. 


Overture and Venusberg Music, Tannhauser.................. Wagner Soprano soli— 
Overture, Rienzi (by request)............. se eeees Wagner Zhe Bieds Go North Ageis.......ccosccccoccovesves Charles Willeby 
It would be impossible to enumerate all the different Stolen Wings Migr or Sisewea as a eateenee Charles Willeby 
; x ° ‘ . Nellie Hibler. 
zram, fo his, as in the others, was : “et 
points in the yewareey for in t : t mthers, Pass came, Fe Die, We iovccecasncccesescctondcvessses Franz Abt 


Ladies’ 

A pleasing feature was the little talk given about each 
composer, and Mrs. Hibler showed tact and discrimination 
in her preliminary introduction, speaking to the point, 
briefly, leaving the illustration of each composer’s style to 
be interpreted by her pupils and herself. 

There was no nervousness perceptible in the interpreta- 
tions given by the young people, although several were 
making their first appearance before an audience. This is 
due to Mrs. Hibler’s careful training, which permits no 


presented fresh and living beauty as varied as the charac- aide 
ters of the different composers. In each number he ex- 
pressed the most refined and true conception, revealing a 
living work, expressive of the character of the thought of 
the writer. 

Ihe Largo, by Bach, was played with the most delicate 
and finished interpretation. The “Nuptial March,” Guil 
mant, inspired hope and courage in its rhythmic charac 
ter. The Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
by Mendelssohn, as well as the “Nut Cracker” Suite by 


pupil to sing in public until qualified to do good work. 
Miss Marie Rowland sang delightfully, showing her versa- 
tility and capability by singing the numbers (‘Rosary” 
and “The Woodpecker,” Nevin) which had been assigned 
to Miss Helene Brown, who was absent. The Misses 
Moulter and Luther have strong, true voices, which, how- 
ever, lack flexibility, but their enunciation is excellent. In 
a duet with Mrs, Lundrigan, Miss Luther’s voice showed 
to better advantage than in solo work. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the ladies in the singing of part songs. 
The voices were well balanced, the attack good, the enun 
ciation flawless, making the ensemble very pleasing. The 
Misses Meyer and Godfrey have been well taught, but 
neither imbued her selection with the poetical expression 
and feeling which the words required. J. H. Vincent Love 
is a big man, with a big voice, who ought to make a great 
success on the operatic stage. Mr. Montague possesses a 
strong, sweet, flexible baritone voice and good enunciation. 
He also excels as a pianist. He has long been favorably 
known as a fine organist and musical director, as the ex- 
cellence of his work in the First Congregational Church 
fully attests. Miss Haffa played his piano accompaniments 
beautifully. The quartet, “Folk Song,” was warmly ap- 
plauded. It was composed by Dr. H. R. Palmer, so long 
identified with the musical interests of the Chautauqua 
assemblies. It was a real pleasure to listen to Mrs. 
Hibler’s singing of “Stolen Wings,” by Charles Willeby. 
Much regret was felt that Mrs. Hibler did not give us the 
program number, “The Birds Go North Again,” but sang 
instead a composition of Neidlinger. Mention must be 
made of Mrs. Hibler’s talented pupil, Miss Pearl William 

son, who has the real musical temperament, which ex- 
presses every phase of sentiment or emotion intelligently. 
Her charming personality and beautiful voice, as well as 
her dramatic ability, would score success for her if she 
cares to go on the concert platform. She has never had 
any other musical instructor but Mrs. Hibler, who is to 
be congratulated for the success already attained by her 

promising pupils. 


= <= 


A musical event of importance to those who will have 
the pleasure of hearing it will be the piano recital, to be 
given by Edward MacDowell at the Twentieth Century 
Club on March 19. 

== <= 


Signor Creatore is announced to appear at Convention 
Hall, on March 19 and 21, with his organization of fifty 
musicians. 


eS <= 


Buffalo will be become known after awhile, we hope, as 
something better than an “insular town.” Its prestige has 
been only commercial until recently. The Pan-American 
exhibition not only induced large business interests to 
come here, but has stimulated a greater interest in music 
and art. Since the completion of the palatial Albright 
Gallery, in Delaware Park, the Art Students’ League has 
largely increased its membership, while in musical circles 
we are constantly meeting new comers desirous of estab 
lishing themselves here as teachers. The latest arrival 
G. S. Bush, of Norfolk, Va., whose studio is at 56 Palace 
Arcade, Main street. Mr. Bush teaches the Italian method, 
having studied with the best masters abroad, particularly 
the Italian. His credentials are all that could be desired 
and he has the indorsement of some of the most prominent 


iS 








I'schaikowsky, was given with the most beautiful tone 
coloring. 
The last two numbers by Wagner were well chosen to 


ST. 


LOUIS. 





close this excellent program, for they added greater dig- 
nity in their sublime form. 

There have been many requests that Mr. Kingsley give 
an additional series of recitals. It is to be hoped that his 


BARITONE. ——<= 





j 3836 Delmar Boulevard, St Leuis, Mo. 





merit may meet with an ever increasing recognition. 
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After Mr, Bush gets well es- 
tablished, he, too, will give pupils’ recitals. 
fs €& 


teachers of music in Boston. 


The pupils of Miss Elizabeth M. Wood gave a recital 
yesterday afternoon at the home of Mrs. John G. Wickser 
in Linwood avenue. Following is the program: 


et Te ERR nce cece nescemponpess codenovasdebantne> cede Wohlfahrt 
Misses Ruth Wickser and Sarah Becker. 
re Per Beethoven 
Miss Ida May Brooks. 
Frihlingslied (Spring Somg)...........ccceecescccceeeeceees C. Gurlitt 
Master Theodore Jewett. 
IS coc cnctscecétsaormmesponandvagnaabseecseténceooss ..Krogmann 


Violin sole, Moalbeg..cccccccscccccescceccscsboccccccccccccese Wobhlfahrt 


MaVOTS occcccsccsccc ccedesencncs ssd0eesene veeddooovessvccccovewcss Wilson 
Miss Marie Salisbury. 
WBrnthenss Bang. os <0 nveviedecedecqavesavvesetsedes coerpisccotece Lynes 
Master William Nims. 
PII bac cstccsscdccodnccnsésstnctandiaectbugucebotidséestwiad Krogmann 
Miss Teresa Mattamore 
PRG cc pacccdeccscdevenesepceepecqovoccepsnssbesseceees .Kohler 
Miss Lorinda Varley. 
IE | bc icdevcsciccbildneltbbovevscduncudtndabbidbnctaudsssdss ..Diabelli 
Miss Mary Cobb and Miss Wood. 
Walt, Of. Eg. ccccccccccccccccegccsccsscsccccccsocescessoes : -Chopin 
Miss Lillian Debus. 
OR MEE, chi nb cii cies istered ddenctanbucheascednobeccidedécusedscs Piatti 
Miss Dorothea Lewis 
DURIRRIIED cece ccoccucedeccccetscnccesccnssabesbogeyberigeasatenee Rhode 
Miss Dorothy Knight. 
Baw GaeteaiaR, qumaeted Uylece cc cccccdedcescocess soccccsece ...Kohler 
Miss Irene Nevins. 
Bhemhee Ge Ge Ei Receccoccceccccccsscscosccsesesoesseespencosse Kullak 
Miss Ruth Wickser. 
Diabelli 


Sonata, 


and Lydia Vosler. 


= 


Misses Lillian Debus 


= 


An invitation has been issued to amateur players to join 
the free orchestra of the Elmwood Conservatory of Music. 
fhe orchestra is directed by Charles Franz Posty, late of 
the Weimar Conservatory of Music, at Vienna. It is pro 
posed to organize an orchestra of about forty persons and 
this offer is to enable others to join now. 


= <= 


On Thursday evening a very enjoyable concert was given 
at Zion Church by a number of people well known in 
Buffalo musical circles. The concert opened with a selec- 
tion by the orchestra under the direction of John G. Schu- 
ler. Among the vocal numbers given were Pinsuti’s 
“Bedouin Love Song,” by W. J. Mitchell, bass soloist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; “In May Time,” by F. W. Dickinson, 
a baritone from New York; “King David’s Lament,” by 
Harry F. Curtiss, who has a very good tenor voice; Nev- 
in’s “Rosary,” sung by Dr. E. F. Darby, and “My Own 
United States,” by the boy soprano, Master Eugene Straub 
“Radiant Morn” was sung by the choir of the church, and 
an address was given by the Rev. G. W. Leisher, pastor. 


oe <= 


The special event, not musical, at Convention Hall this 
week were the fine lectures of Ernest Thompson-Seton, 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences. He addressed the pupils of the Masten Park 
High School Tuesday morning, his subject being “The 
Inhabitants of the Woods.” 

There is a fine musica! organization connected with the 
school known as the Masten Park High School Guitar and 
Mandolin Club. The boys play exceedingly well and often 
give their services to aid some noble charity. 


ec 


The pupils of Miss Ada C. Stettenbenz gave a musicale 
at her home, in West avenue, on Wednesday evening, as- 
sisted by Miss Belle Phyllis Cohen, violinist. 


oe <= 


Mrs. Clara E. Thoms is giving delightful Lenten mu- 
sicales. On Saturday evening Miss Ella B. Snyder will 














WILLIAM HARPER, 


be the soprano soloist, assisted by Miss Grace Grattan, 


pianist. The program follows: 

Madrigal .-Chaminadk 
Summer Chaminad« 
Miss Ella B. Snyder 
Moonshine ...-MacDowelil 
Winter .... oseees obs bids cand .++++»MacDowell 
Miss Grace Grattan 
Hark! ‘Tis the Linnet (from Joshua).... ...-Hande 
WEEE. cckpcccces ..+. Wright 
In Fair Sevilla. ... Dessauer 


Miss Ella B. Snyder. 


Capriccioso --von Fielitz 


Nocturne ......... cov cbWtler ccebétsocecns .-»-Chopin 
Miss Grace Grattan 

The Gingerbread Man..............--s-ccseecceecseseneeeeeenevees Lang 

eeposeus Wallace 


Sweet and Low. 
The Mocking Bird...........-.s++eeeeseeceeeees 


Miss Ella B. Snyder 


Barcarolle ery: 


Miss Grace Grattan. 
1 Love You........ Gottschalk 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose. 


Sing, Smile, Slumber 


Nevin 
. Gounod 
Miss Ella B. Snyder 

Mrs. Thoms is always a very busy woman. Some idea 
may be gained of her popularity with the musical public 
by the fact that in addition to her regular work operatic 
singers, while in Buffalo, go to her to practice, for she is 
familiar with the roles they sing, having a complete know!- 
edge of their repertoires, and by her accompaniment and 
suggestions perfects them in the roles they enact. Mrs. 
Thoms is now arranging a brilliant musical affair which 

will take place soon at the Hotel Niagara. 


oe <€ 


Your correspondent spent an agreeable hour recently 
litsening to the fine piano playing of Otto Hager, of East 
Buffalo. The selections were Beethoven’s Sonata Pathe- 
tique, MacDowell “Wild Rose,” Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 35, 
No. 2, so well played by Hambourg, a most difficult com 
position, but which did not seem to tax Mr. Hager, whose 
technic is assured, but who also possesses a great deal of 
He intends to have some recitals soon. His 
His enthusiasm 


temperament. 
studio will accommodate fully 100 guests 
ever his chosen work and his intense love for music give 
him a decided advantage over indifferent teachers, because 
he arouses in his pupils the desire to excel. His successful 
career proves the truth of Bulwer-Lytton’s assertion, that 
“Music once admitted to the soul becomes a sort of spirit, 


and never dies.” VirGINIA KEENE. 


Franz Ludwig Huebner. 
RANZ LUDWIG HUEBNER, the baritone and teacher 


reports an unusually busy season. He is a member 
of the solo quartet of the Protestant Episcopal Church oi 
St. Mary the Virgin, a position he is holding for the third 
year. Besides a large city class, he gives one day each 
week to Lawrence, L. L., where he has a large class. Mr 
Huebner numbers among his pupils many who are holding 
responsible positions in the city and suburban churches 
Before locating in New York Mr. Huebner was for years 
with the best singing masters in Paris, Vienna and Brus- 
sels, where he acquired that thorough musicianship which 
is so plainly in evidence in his own and his pupils’ sing 


ing. 


A Saenger Pupil’s Debut Abroad. 


SCAR SAENGER has received letters from his pupil, 
Allen C. Hinckley, telling of his engagement as lead 

ing bass at the Grand Opera in Hamburg. Mr. Hinckley’s 
contract is for five vzars. The singer sailed for Germany 
January 10. On his arrival in Hamburg he sang for the 
director of the opera, and the hearing resulted in an im- 
mediate contract, which begins September 1, 1903. More 
than that, Mr. Hinckley was engaged for the remainder 
of the present season. He made his début February 21 as 
the King in “Lohengrin,” and scored a decided success 
Mr. Hinckley will sing only leading roles. 


For terms and dates address 
J. D. TATEM, 
Pinkney Court 
West 140th St., New York City. 
Telephone : 447 Morningside 
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Scientific Woice Inaetruction. 


The rebuilding of worn and imperfect voices a specia! featare. 
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Thomas. Ryan. 


HOMAS RYAN, a member of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tet Club, of Boston, died March 5, at New Bedford, 
Mass. Mr. Ryan played the viola and clarinet and was 
equally skillful as a performer on either instrument. Mr. 
Ryan was born in Ireland in 1827. He came to the United 
States in 1844, and went to Boston, where he studied un 
der the best masters. Four years later the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club was organized and the club has existed ever 
since that remote period, and during the fifty odd years 
has played in almost every State in the Union. Ryan 
traveled with the concert companies in which Jenny Lind 
and Henrietta Sontag were stars and he has been asso- 
ciated in concert work with other famous singers. Be- 
sides composing songs and some chamber music composi- 
tions, Mr. Ryan wrote a book of reminiscences that musi- 
cians and other Americans have found interesting and 
valuable. The funeral of the musician was held at his 
former home in Belmont, Mass. Ryan is survived by a 
widow and two daughters. 


Mary Snow. 

Mrs. Mary Snow, a choir singer, died last week at her 
home, 720 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City. She was a soprano, 
and had filled positions in New York churches before join- 
ing the choir of Holy Cross P. E. Church, Jersey City. 
The singer, who was forty-five years old, is survived by 
a husband and two children. 


The Kneisel Quartet. 


PROGRAM of unusual interest was presented at the 
fifth concert of the Kneisel Quartet, Tuesday even 
ing, March 3, at Mendelssohn Hall. 

The Tschaikowsky op. 30 was the first number on the 
program and was played with the usual exactitude 
for which the Kneisel Quartet after these many years is 
However, exactness is not the only mission 
in a performance of ensemble music. Spirit, temperament 
virility also are important adjuncts. These were 
plainly missing, and while the op. 30 was written 
memory of Ferdinand Laub, there was no necessity for 
the painful vibrato of the first violin and the ‘cello, which 
permeated the entire work, and which was overdone 
throughout the whole evening. An occasional vibrato is 
excusable, but when it is thrust upon you during the whole 
evening it is not pleasant. 

rhe Brahms Sextet, which closed the evening, suffered 
irom the same absence of virility that the opening number 
did. 

rhe first and second movements were taken too slow 
Alvin Schroeder played a very difficult Sonata in C major 
for violoncello by Johann Sebastian Bach, one of those 
without accompaniment—a very praiseworthy undertaking, 
because such a work is seldom heard in public. Schroeder 
played with earnestness and good technic so far as the left 
hand was concerned, but either on account of his instru- 


well known. 


and 
in 


ment or the manipulation of his bow some squeaky tones 
were audible. 

An innovation of the concert was the singing of Miss 
Helen Henschel in two folksongs with piano, violin and 
violoncello, set by Beethoven, which only went to prove 
that even Beethoven could write something uninteresting 
Another song which Miss Henschel gave was “Adieu de 
l’hostesse Arabe,” by Georg Henschel, and accompanied 
by the composer. This song was utterly out of keeping 
with the balance of the program, and is hardly one cal- 
culated to enhance the reputation of the composer. Why 
Miss Henschel should have been chosen to sing at this 
concert we will not try to solve. It is to be hoped that she 


may some day realize the ambitions of herself and her 
musical father, but for the present she should not be criti- 
cised. 
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New Orveans, February 25, 1903. 
ARDI GRAS is here with all its pomp and 
splendor. It is difficult to realize just 
what a blaze of spectacular effects it 
means until one has witnessed this yearly 
celebration. The balls of the Twelfth 

Night Revelers, of Rex, of Comus, of 
Neureus, of Consus, of Amphyctions, of the Atlanteans, 
the Elves of Oberon, the Hight Priests of Mithras, of the 
Falstaffians, and the Krewe of Proteus are given at in- 
tervals from the twelfth night after Christmas up to Mardi 
Gras Night, which this year fell on February 24. 

Besides these spectacular balls, which are held at the 
French Opera House, there are the parades of Momus, 
of Proteus, of Comus, and of Rex. Many of these or- 
ganizations spend as much as $30,000 for their celebrations, 
and with the city crowded with visitors until standing 
room is almost at a premium New Orleans presents 
a gala appearance. Added to these attractions are Admiral 
Schley, Colonel McClure and “Fighting Joe” Wheeler, and 

I must not omit Alice Roosevelt and Miss Root. All of 
these celebrities, and more, too, were at the performance 
at the French Opera House last Saturday night. A more 
brilliant scene would be hard to realize. 

It is the formal closing of the French opera that will 
most interest our readers. This night is one of the events 
of the Mardi Gras festivities. Society reserves this night, 
en masse, for the opera, and the only reason that the whole 
city is not there is because lack of room and the price pre- 
vents. People stood in the rear several rows deep through 
the entire evening, which did not close until after mid- 
night. 

This was Manager Charley’s benefit performance, and 
besides the honor of commanding such a brilliant audience 
he was the recipient of many tokens of esteem. 

The original bill included the first act of “Messaline,” 
with MM. Mezy, Bouxmann, H. Dons, Sainprey, Mlles. 
de Rambly, Faure, the chorus and ballet corps. First act 
of “La Juive,” with MM. Duc, Bouxmann, Sainprey, Paz, 
Darmand, Mlle. Feodor, the chorus and the ballet corps. 

Third act of “Rigoletto,” with MM. Mezy, Darmand, 
Mile. Guinchan and chorus. First act of “Lakme,” with 
MM. Jerome, H. Dons, Sainprey, Bellordre, Miles. Cour- 
tenay, Ricordeau, Dartes, Feitlinger, Mico and the chorus. 

The fourth tableau (the enchanted tree) of “Cendril- 
lon,” with Mlles. Dartes, Guinchan, Courtenay, the chorus 
and ballet corps, and “The Ballet of the Flowers,” by the 
entire ballet corps. 

The indisposition of M. Mezy prevented him from sing- 
ing the title role of “Rigoletto,” in which he has acted 
so well, and in its place was substituted the mad scene 
from “Lucia de Lammermoor.” This was unfortunate for 
several reasons. M. Mezy and Mile. Guinchan are two of 
the best artists in the troupe and it deprived them, es- 
pecially Mile. Guinchan, from displaying her powers; then, 
too, Mile. Courtenay, although good in this first act, is so 
much better in “Lakme” that she was detracted from 
rather than otherwise. 

In the act taken from “Messaline,” M. Mezy had a good 
opportunity to show his rich and beautiful voice, if not 
his fine acting, which he would have done had he appeared 
in both roles. 

Mile. Guinchan was only heard in “Cendrillon,” but as 
I have before stated, this duet with Dartes (Cendrillon) is 
one of the best things in that operetta. 

Mile. Feodor and M. Duc scored a triumph in “La 
Juive.” “OQ Ma Fille Cherie” caused the house to storm 
with applause, and M. Duc, with his tremendous voice, 
was well matched by the sweet yet powerful voice of Mlle. 
Feodor. 

The premier tenor, M. Jerome, was heard in “Lakme.” 
This popular tenor gave, as usual, an artistic interpretation 
to the part of Gerald, and Courtenay was in her element. 


By the way, Mile. Courtenay is the only American in 
the company, she being a St. Louis girl. Several years 
ago she won her success in Paris in the part of Lakme, 
and her French is that of a Parisian. She is a beautiful 
woman, and makes a fine stage appearance, though is 
handsomer off the stage than on, a very unusual thing, 
where paint and powder figure so conspicuously. 

The “Ballet of the Flowers,” arranged by M. Belloni, was 
given as a finale, and the poppies, sunflowers, violets and 
pink roses came coyly in, as usual, and presented the 
second best ballet of the corps. 
es & 


“Rigoletto” was the bill for Friday night, with MM. 
deMauroy, Mezy, Bouxmann, Darmand, Bellordre, Car- 
bonneil, Vinet, Miles. Guinchan, deRambly, Mico, Feit- 
linger and Madame Darmand in the cast. 

The opera was unusually well given, all seemed in the 
best of voice, especially Mlle. Guinchan and deMauroy. 
Her voice was as clear as a bell, true and beautiful. She 
sang as I have never heard her sing before, while M. de- 
Mauroy opened his throat, giving forth some beautiful 
tones. The opera closed with the ballet from the “Voyage 
de Suzette,” which is by far the prettiest of all the ballets. 
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The irrepressible comedian, M. Marcel, had his benefit 
performance on Sunday night in the “Mascot.” The house 
was uncomfortably filled, and this popular facial artist 
kept his audience in a continual uproar. 

M. Maillard is not far behind, and his discomfiture in 
having his coat on upside down and his stuttering attempt 
to say certain words was exceedingly laughable. 

M. Sainprey was fine as Pippo, and Mile. Ricordeau did 
the best work I have seen her do in the part of Bettina. 
Her voice is small, yet sweet, and she made a pretty 
picture. 

M. Marcel has been a favorite actor of the Czar of Rus- 
sia ‘as he surely is of Orleanians. It is said that M. Mar- 
cel and M. Maillard are two of the best comedians ever 
heard here, and it is hoped that they will be re-engaged 
for next season. 

“Carmen” was given at the matinee performance on Sat- 
urday and “Cendrillon” on Sunday. 


ee 


Mme. Marguerite Samuel’s pupils will give a musicale 
on next Saturday afternoon at her home on Baronne 
street. 

ts <& 

Two delightful musicales were given last Sunday after- 
noon, one at the home of Mrs. W. C. C. Claiborne and 
the other at W. R. Irby’s. At the latter place Mlle. 
Courtenay, MM. Bouxmann and Mezy and others contrib- 
uted to the pleasure of the occasion. 
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The pupils of Mrs. Isabella Pilcher gave a musicale at 

the Young Men’s Christian Association last Friday night, 


with the following program: 
Chorus, Robin Adair.........cccccccccccccccccccccccccscocesoncs 





Mandolin solo, Serenade........cscccccceccececccccccccccccsoess Tomaso 
Miss Marguerite Marshall, 
Piano sextet, Anitra’s Dance.....c.scccccccecccccccccccescccecsces Grieg 


Misses F. Edwards, C. Rice, A. Stevenson, C. Vatter, N. Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Murdy. 


Vocal solo, Good-By...:....cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccscoscees Tosti 
Miss Eunice Levy. 

Fiano solo, Valse de Valses.........cccscccocccccccccccccccecoces Satter 
Mrs, Robert Soule. 

Mandolin orchestra, Hearts and FlowerSs........ss+eseseceeeees Tobani 
Piano solo, Andante.......cccccccccecccccccccccccsccsccesccoecs Kussner 
Miss Helen Gurley. 

Mandolin solo, Love’s Meditation..........+-.seessseeeseereees Barcker 
Miss Florence Edwards. 

Piano solo, Romance........cscccsccccccccrccccccccccscecsceees Streabog 
Miss Mary White. 

Vocal solo, Violets.........csccecccesececcececseeveeseeseesseouss Wright 
Miss Stella Anderson. 

Piano solo, Coquetteric........csccccecccrssecsccccecevceccscseees Smith 


Miss Katie Flaspoller. 










Piano sextet, Hungarian Dance............. Socdddbbsbedodetcoeeee Fink 
Misses F. Dunn, L, Dunn, G. Flaspoller, E. Hingle, A. 
Stevenson and A. Wood. 


Biamiolin calle, Ale MabeWG eco dys scccccscccccccecscccccccccces Bohm 
George Pohlig. 

Piano solo, BMisom Moth, Wer Bissiccss.ccccstcccccccoccscceed Kussner 
Miss Esther Dunn. 

Vocal duet, Wanderer’s Night Song................ssseeees Rubinstein 

Misses Stella Anderson and Eunice Levy. 

Piano solo, Albumblatt (by request)..............eseseee Grutzmacher 
Mrs. Isabella Pilcher. 

Mandolin orchestra, American Valor March................0. Siegel 
Plane ache, Tam ecile sd Wises Feiss cle dd ses vccssvccocccvcccves Liszt 
Miss Marie L. Rice, 

Piano solo, Nocturme tm FP GiRtp. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccses Haines 
Miss Violet Drott. 

Woe esta, A Dag Wein lisse sWisbe se cisvscevescccesess Streleski 
Miss Genevieve Owens. 

Prema Wale, Tip Wig Tei red beset dee dacccctccccccescceseses Buck 


Miss Cornelia Windelkin. 
emmy mma, Ti Gib a nebecceieeccccsccsccsscsceccccce 
Misses F. Mock, A. Stevenson, L. Schott, B. Wiemann, N. 
Williams and A. Wood. 
Chasua, Bicds That Ging te Jame... ccccscscvcccccccecccccvccess 
The presentation of medals, by Prof. J. H. Dillard, of 
Tulane University, followed, Miss Florence Edwards and 
Miss Marguerite Marshall receiving gold medals and Miss 
Annie Wood one of silver. 
HJ € 
Wednesday, March 4, the Beethoven String Quartet, of 
New Orleans, will give its second recital at the home of 
Mrs. Harry Howard. 
Mark Kaiser, Rene Solomon, Hy. Wehrmann and T. R. 
Watt are the well known musicians composing this ex- 
cellent organization. 
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After the performance here today and tomorrow the 
French opera troupe leave for Baltimore and other 


Eastern points. 
eS <= 


A concert was given last Saturday night under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Star Course. The program 
offered was by the following musicians: Miss Elizabeth 
Cowles, soprano; Miss Clara Farrington, violinist; Eugene 
Cowles, basso, and Walter A. Pyck, pianist. 

BerTHA Harwoop. 


THE SCHUBERT VOCAL SOCIETY. 


HE Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., gave 
last Wednesday evening what was termed a Lenten 
Novelty Concert, consisting of two choral works, Schu- 
mann’s “Manfred” and Massenet’s “Eve”; the former 
designated as a dramatic poem, with incidental music; the 
latter, “A Mystery in Three Parts.” The society, as di- 
rected by Louis Arthur Russell, proved conclusively that 
although Newark is a leader in commercial activity and 
prosperity, it still has ample time and material for the pro- 
motion of musical art. 

The performance might well be taken as a model by 
other societies desirous of following similar lines. The so 
loists, chorus and orchestra were all in entire sympathy 
with the leader, and one feature that impressed the audi- 
ence very agreeably was the lack of sharpness in the high 
notes of the chorus. The voices of the soloists blended 
well with the chorus, which was conspicuously demon- 
strated in the second part of “Eve,” “The Temptation,” 
when the chorus suddenly discontinues a very high note, 
which is thereupon sustained singly by the solo soprano. 
Miss Effie Stewart, who was in magnificent voice, took this 
note with a purity and precision that aroused the liveliest 
admiration. 

Musically considered, the Massenet composition is more 
interesting than Schumann’s. Such music as was intro- 
duced into “Manfred” was exquisitely beautiful, but there 
was too little of it, causing a feeling of disappointment in 
those who attended the concert for purely musical reasons. 
Those, however, who entertain a preference for declama- 
tion, elocution, &c., must have derived the keenest enjoy- 
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ment from Mr. Barbour’s reading of the “Manfred” poem. 


His voice is well modulated, his enunciation distinct and 
carrying, and his manner of delivery thoroughly consistent 
with the lines. The tones of his voice were shaded to all 
degrees of emotion, and in “Manfred s Address to Astarte” 
he was convincingly impassioned. Fortunately for the 
cause of art and the nerves of his hearers, Mr. Barbour 
does not believe that passion and explosiveness go hand in 
hand, which was evidenced very strongly, not alone in the 
above mentioned address, but also later in “Manfred Defy- 
ing the Spirits of Darkness.” 

The orchestra played discreetly in its accompaniment 
to the reader. The purely orchestral numbers were very 
well played, one that was particularly effective being the 
opening to the second act representing a cataract, the vio- 
lins taking a continuous running movement, interspersed 
with little playful motives by the flutes. 

The chorus struck in quite authoritatively in its first nifm- 
ber, “Air, Ocean,” &c., thus inspiring immediate confidence. 
The male voice following upon this was very tuneful, as 
was that of Miss Marjorie Fee, contralto, whose solo pre- 
ceded the chorus. 

The music of Massenet’s “Eve” was beautiful and well 
performed throughout. This work was short compared to 
“Manfred” (which lasted an hour and a half), but it 
caused a period of unadulterated enjoyment to the listeners 

Miss Effie Stewart, who is an experienced singer well 
known in the East, sang with the utmost sureness and ap- 
parent feeling for and with the composer’s musical ideas. 
She was in excellent voice, her upper register as pure and 
true as a flute, well rounded and firm even on excessively 
high notes, and in her ensemble with the chorus and or- 
chestra her voice was clear and distinct without cutting 
through the body of sound. 

Claude A. Cunningham, baritone, and Henry M. Baren- 
blatt, tenor, Adam and the Narrator, 
were of very youthful appearance, little preparing one for 
the maturity and volume of their vocal organs. Mr. Baren 
blatt’s rendition was artistic, powerful and sincere. . Mr. 
Cunningham sang his role splendidly. His voice is full 
and rich, and his style polished. 

The audience was a typically high class New Jersey audi- 
ence—attentive, intelligent and appreciative. 

Altogether the concert was a grand success, and Mr. 
Russell deserves the highest praise for the thoroughness of 
his work in drilling the chorus, the apt handling of the 
orchestra at his disposal, and the careful consummation of 
Ciara A. Korn. 


respectively 


the ensemble. 


Dedicated to Bispham. 
66 VER the Sea to Skye,” a stirring song by Elliott 
Schenck, has just been published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 

This song, which was written for and dedicated to Mr. 
Bispham, is one well suited to his voice and style. Be- 
ginning with a well marked rhythmic theme, we are led 
to a religious yet melodious prayer, which in turn leads 
back to the first subject, with which the song ends. 

On the title page we see the following list of songs, 
which were published simultaneously with “Over the Sea 
to Skye,” and which we hope shortly to examine. Their 
“The Summer Sea,” “Love Me Forever” (de- 
“The Unforgotten” (two 


titles are: 
dicated to Madame Gadski), 
songs), “Go, Lovely Rose.” 

Most of these songs have been sung from manuscript, 
and some, at least, are bound to become popular with the 
leading singers and the musical public. Schenck’s new 
Trio for violin, ‘cello and piano (manuscript) met with 
great success at its second hearing, when it was played 
at a concert of the Morgan Quartet, Mr. Schenck playing 
the piano part. 
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February 16, 1903. | 
T last a French violinist has played the Brahms 
Concerto. This great work apparently has no 
active admirers among the leading representa- 


tives of the Franco-Belgian school. Ysaye 
says: “I will not play it. There is no chance 
to sing.”” Thibaud passes it by in eloquent 


music ; 
for the 


silence. Geloso says: “It is wonderful as great 
as the Beethoven Concerto, but it is not 
Marteau should be able to play it, for he has the necessary 
technic, breadth and So should Lucien 


Capet, a new comer who possesses all the characteristics 


vioiin 
musicianship 


of a great artist. 
But to return to Lucien Durosoir, for this is the name of 
the courageous individual who wrestled with this giant of 


violin literature. Durosoir had the assistance of an or- 





JoserH JoACHIM. 


chestra picked from the ranks of the Colonne, Lamoureux 
and Conservatoire orchestras, and welded into a not very 
homogeneous whole by André Tracol, an excellent Parisian 
violinist and musician 

The concert giver was evidently extremely nervous, and 
well he might be, for no violinist ever faced a more trying 
A German critic would find much fault with M. 
It was too highly colored, and 


ordeal. 
Durosoir’s interpretation. 
there was not in evidence enough of that sombre gray 
that Brahms is supposed to demand. Some phrases in 
clined to flippancy, and the last movement lacked buoy- 
ancy. There was also much technical uncertainty, and the 
zealous orchestra frequently drowned important solo pas 
sages. Any accusations of the performer’s technical in- 
sufficiency, however, were refuted in the brilliant and well 
delivered with sureness and 
the 


cadenza, which was 
aplomb. The concluded with 
phonie Espagnole,” which is very popular on this side of 
the water. In this M. Durosoir displayed a fluent technic 
and much French grace and brilliancy He 
rousing Ovation from the audience, which packed the large 
Salle Humbert de Romans. M. Durosoir is a pupil of 
Albert Geloso and Hugo Heerman. 
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written 


program Lalo “Sym 


received a 


Chamber music is cultivated extensively in Paris, and 
string quartets, trios and violin and piano sonatas are heard 
There are but few soloists’ concerts with orches- 
tra. Among the resident quartets there are none better 
than the Quatuor Parent, headed by Armand Parent, 
chamber musician par excellence, and formerly one of the 


nightly. 
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Bilse Orchestra, of Berlin. M 
Loiseau, of the Con 


concert masters of the 


Parent has gathered around him M 


servatoire Concerts; M. Vieux, viola from the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, and M. Baretti, leader of the Colonne Orches 
tra ‘cellos, all musicians of sterling qualities. At the quar 
tet’s last soirée it had the assistance of the composers, 
Georges Marty, who is conductor of the Conservatoire 
concerts, and Gabriel Pierné, whose name is best known 
perhaps through his dainty and universally played Sere 


nade. The Pierné Sonata for violin and piano was played 
by M. Parent and the composer. It proves to be an orig- 
and valuable work, much superior to the many sonatas 


inal 


for the same combination of instruments being published 


in large quantities in France. Pierné has the gift of melody 


and does not have to depend solely on clever contrapuntal 
devices 
== & 
The Lamoureux Orchestra, under the baton of its old 
leader’s son-in-law, Camille Chevillard, has climbed the 
chronological ascent of the Beethoven symphonies, and last 


Sunday performed Chevillard’s cheval de bataille, the im 


mortal Ninth What Nikisch is to the Tschaikowsky 
“Pathetic,” that is Chevillard to the Ninth. The last move 
ment was sung “better under Colonne a month or so ago, 


licity and impressive power 
this 


but no one approaches the simp 


with which the vements were given at 


Lamoureux concert trument of tried and 





there head is 


and 


seasoned veterans with a younger 


this over which M, Chevillard presides 


fe 


The me and g 


Old Man lacks but four months of seventy-three years of 


certainly no other violinist, has as 


Joachim Quartet has c me. The Grand 


age, yet no other artist 


great drawing power as has he. At both séances the Salle des 
Agriculteurs, despite the prices of admission, which 
ranged from 6 fran 20 francs, was crowded until not 
even standing room was to be had. The proceeds from 


each concert are said to have been 7 The pro 
lay entirely within the quartet’s recognized forte and 
Haydn, Mozart, and 


Of the perform 


ooo trancs 


grams 
Schumann 


included Beeth ven, 


Brahms ances there is nothing new to be 





technic was not always sure 
Halir, 
now the greatest artist of the four, more than filled—both 
the | 


said The venerable leader 


and his fine Myer Strad sometimes “scratched.” 


literally and figuratively- second violin chair, and his 


pure, beautiful tone, clean technic and matchless bowing 
considerably neutralized the tonal and visible angularities 
of his associates. Yet, despite whatever individual flaws 
may be found, in the classical field the Joachim Quartet 
may serve as a model for all time. The Bohemians and 
the Brussels (Schérg) Quartet may possess more fire and 
more charm; the Marteau Quartet may have more spirit 
and ruggedness; but for purity and similarity of tone 
quality (all four instruments are Strads), minute perfec- 


tion of ensemble and detail, complete subordination to the 





composer and and for those other qualities in 


greatest of all quartet players, 





spired by Joseph Joach 
ur profe ssors from the 


the fe Berlin Hoch Schule stand un- 
rivaled. At the first concert Joachim played the Bach Cha- 
conne, and at the second the two minuets and the Gavotte 
from the sixth Bach Solo Sonata 

Ze & 


[This is the second year of the existence of the New 
Society of Ancient Instruments, of which M. Saint-Saéns 


is honorary president. Periodically the society gives con- 
of the earlier cen- 
of 


10 may be interesting 
Mouret, Caix 


certs devoted exclusively to the music 


turies performed on the instruments those times. A 


glance at the program of February 
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d'Hervelois, Lorenziti, Gorghi, Handel, Lully, Ariosti, 
Marcello, Marot, Cupio and Nioffieri. The numbers in- 
cluded solos for quinton, viol d’amour, viol de gamba, 
contrabass and clavichord, with duets by viol d’amour 
and contrabass, and quintets of all combined. The contra- 
bassist, M. Ed. Nanny, distinguished himself in a sonata 
of Marcello, handling his unwieldy instrument with the 
Harpinc M. KEennepy. 


ease of a ’cello. 








Miss Rebecca MacKenzie’s Scotch Recitals. 


EBECCA MacKENZIE, the soprano, returned last 
week to New York after a short visit to the West. 
Last Thursday she gave a recital of Scotch songs for the 
St. Andrew’s Society of Baltimore, with Miss Bremen, 
the pianist. March 14 she gives a recital of Scandinavian 
songs for the Swedish Aid Society of New York at 
Y. W. C. A. Hall in East Fifteenth street. The following 
is her Baltimore program: 
Ye Banks and Braes. 
I Lo’e na a Laddie but Ane. 
My Heart Is Sair for Somebody 
The Laird of Cockpen. 
Miss Rebecca MacKenzie. 


Sea Pieces 


Me, Ti BER, GR Dis Bes cttcdccscctecccesevendenes Edward MacDowell 
Czardas .. vinspaeimeoocden ...Edward MacDowell 
New England Idyls—Indian Idyl, op. 63.......... Edward MacDowell 
reside Tales—Of B’rer Rabbit, op. 61..... ...Edward MacDowell 
Miss Ida A, Bremen, 
furn Ye to Me (old Highland melody). 
Ihe Birks of Aberfelde 
Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lament 
When the Kye Comes Hame. 
Miss Rebecca MacKenzie. 
Kreisleriana, Nos. 2 and 8.. sseebessngnepaede .Schumann 
Miss Ida A. Bremen. 


The Boatman (old Highland meledy) 
there Grows a Bonnie Brier Bush 
in Our Kail Yard 
Bonnie Wee Thing 
Mary Morrison. 
Miss Rebecca MacKenzie. 
A Bak, GR Bipsct ec discs soveacs , Chopin 
Miss Ida A. Bremen. 
Charles Is My Darling. 
Cam’ Ye by Athol. 
Johnnie Cope. 
Will Ye No Come Back Again. 
Miss Rebecca MacKenzie. 


Polonaise, 








Mueller Compositions Played. 


T HE recital by the violin pupils of Carl Hauser, given 
Saturday at 1374 Lexington avenue, might be de- 
scribed as a Miller recital, as no fewer than four compo- 
sitions were played by the resident composer Carl C. 


Miiller. The pupils were greatly interested in the works 
and showed by their playing Mr. Hauser’s thorough 
teaching. 

Here is the program: 

Revery (MS.) Carl C, Miller 
Promotion March (MS.).. ; ..Carl C. Miller 
(For four violins.) 

Masters Franz Obermann, Louis Pallay, Robert Toedt and 
Eric Hauser. 

Dolly Minuet : PITTI CTT TTTTT TT TTT Te Carl C. Miller 
Master G. Herbert Semler. 

POMMINRG,. cv ccciccscoccetsvnctscensdeccancusdveseboostareesed Carl C. Miller 
Max Reich. 

Duo d'Amour ..J. Kotek 
Polonaise ..J. Kotek 


(For two violins.) 
Masters Franz Obermann and Louis Pallay. 


Henschel to Walter Henry Hall. 


HAT the chorus for Henschel’s Requiem, recently 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House and in 
Brooklyn, was thoroughly up in the music and responsive 
to the conductor’s baton those who witnessed either per- 
After the first performance Mr 
Henschel expressed himself in words of warm apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Hall, following this later with the appended 
letter: 


formance were aware. 


Hore. Normanpig, February 27, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Hartt—I fear I have not expressed my thanks 
well enough last night for all the trouble you have taken with 


My 


half 


ork. The excellent result must, I am sure, have been as 
ratifying to you as it certainly was to me. Light and shade, 
rhythm, feeling, precision—it was all there, and I am only sorry 
the acoustic properties of the house at choral performances on the 

revented the chorus to be heard to its fullest advantage and 
eing appreciated accordingly. Please present my best compliments 
nd greetings to the members of your excellent chorus—not to for- 
get the boys—at your next meeting, and assure them of my high 
esteem With kind regards. Very truly yours, 


Greorce Henscuet. 


EHRLICH’S 


Music School of Dresden, 


aleading School cf Music, established 1878, offers a complete musi. 
calcourse: Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral, Operatic, Dramatic, 
Harmony, Composition, etc. Instruction by recognized artists: 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, Professor of Piano, Pupil of Sauer, 
MAosskowski and | hetizky. L hetizky’s Method. Exceptional 
advantages now offered. Pupils’ Recitals, Concerts, etc. Lectures 
on the History of Music, in English. Apply at 
EHRLICH’S MUSIC SCHOOL, 
18 Walpaurgis Str., Dresden, Germany. 








THE GRAU OPERA. 


SS en 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Luict MANCINELLI'’s “Ero —E LEANDRO.” 


(In Italian.) 
POR ise s Ab. TR. Madame Schumann-Heink 
MOGs. Ses ES sss eee Tai ie Madame Gadski 
NOG Sook. haeieee oy AN et. a. Ga Mr. de Marchi 
FUNNIER oes Edouard de Reszké 
Cee Woed Gil Te eas sche Sic oe i tecives Mr. Dufriche 


Conducted by the composer. 





FRIDAY EVENING. 
Mozart's “It Frauto Maaico.” 
(In Italian.) 
Astrifiammante (Queen of the Night)..Madame Sembrich 
...»-Madame Seygard 


Ue I Ade Cia ee dss -Mme. Louise Homer 
Miss Carrie Bridewell 

Co ,  Y 
Feo Miss Marilly 

Vee SII: bp dsiec sealed a v.caed bees eee eee Miss Bouton 
Madame Mapleson 

| ES RRS ee 
Taobao shane cob ccs 52ec age Mr. Salignac 
TO eT 
Py S45 «0's 5 oes hake ka keeves ose Mr. Campanari 
Ms dig cs die ccvswetss spacevidhoptacten Mr. Reiss 
SONS ook bc kant oss ceueee s oes aekced ten Mr. Mithimann 
Cm Gat Tata oo. 5 nn Sao iokceg asteeen Mr. Dufriche 
MEO SUING «6 5s sik ke Rae Mr. Vanni 
Des Uontini Avaiel: 235. << oss cteeis -Mr. Maestri 


Mr. Dufriche 
Conductor: Mancinelli. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
WaAGNER’s “TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.” 
(In German.) 


PN ig atv a «5's wie dcerkts Learteatecionnabinadee Madame Nordica 
SD ae ee ee Madame Schumann-Heink 
ass Sc acwikgaved huenitncencedan ncaa Mr. Anthes 
IAL EN LE ap PEE Eo Mr. Bispham 
SO MIINS 5 ovo vescndau ohcete<oann Edouard de Reszké 
oa 8 5 Gh p.nisls abu c0-0¥ 0-0 69 dene hp a. oe 
DS gos on eek pkg we sucks Co Renee een Mr. Reiss 


Stimme des Seemans......................-Jacques Bars 
Conductor: Hertz. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 
Bizet’s “CARMEN.” 


(In French.) 


EE «cde aiive Stas och x nes nude ae Aha geal Madame Seygard 
EDT RS aE ae IE IRE ome Bee} Miss’ Bauermeister 
SNL cc, 55s wok waemte baciein ds Madame van Cauteren 
Micaela..... -seeeeeee-Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
NN NS ora cheating a comings binge de $ acne Araceae Mr. Alvarez 
I oct gc idle. wins dud wireily pateenee Mr, Journet 
MT Seis oa'hi aa 'dncid wien tades Sesser tae Mr. Declery 
EEE See ae ey ee eee Mr. Bégué 
NS dca fig SOS ts vibe kee ne ake soe piel Mr. Gilibert 
TIES 5.< ca ccctoubhs crn hdivasondeseeauds Mr. Reiss 


Conductor: Flon. 


MONDAY EVENING. 
“Don GIOVANNI.” 
(In Italian.) 


MNS as ss hla inadacson ween Madame Nordica 
i Nader Bae Teed se lee Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
TN 0 visas adtee maces ovewess tan Madame Gadski 
NE CL ss nso po eapabee Nembhe ee Mr. Scotti 
ee SD bervcs wei dec cecodeesunevmeuebeiel Mr. Salignac 
INC 5 oso 5b spon %na end enss ened Edouard de Reszké 
pe eee eee ee ee eee Mr. Gilibert 


Il Commendatore.................- -Mr. Journet 
Conductor: Mancinelli. 


Madame Reuss-Belce Re-engaged. 
HE contract of Madame Reuss-Belce, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, which was to expire April 
14, has been extended to the end of the season. Madame 
Reuss-Belce will go on tour with the company. 


PORTRAITS OF 


MAM, 








The Cast for ‘‘ Der Wald.’’ 


ISS E. M. SMYTHE’S one act opera, “Der Wald,” 
to be produced this evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will have the benefit of the following cast: 


AER NE oe eT 8 Mn at rer Mme. Reuss-Belce 
EPP ES CP ae te on ee ee Teeet Madame Gadski 
TN ns FeO BEER Cok Caw ei Mr. Anthes 
CAE WES 6 5 5s Srna ee acess ek ok Mr. Bispham 


Mr. Grau's Benefit. 
TT HE last week of opera in New York under the Maurice 
Grau Opera Company will begin Monday, March 23. 
On April 27 there will be Mr. Grau’s annual benefit per- 
formance. 








The Burrowes Method. 


CHANGE that will interest many music teachers is 

that by which the Burrowes Musical Kindergarten 

Method—which during recent years has attained a wide 

popularity throughout the United States—is endowed with 

a new name, “The Burrowes Course of Music Study,” and 
the sub-title “Kindergarten and Primary.” 

For some time past the impression has gained force with 
its many teachers that the word “kindergarten” failed to 
carry to parents and teachers a ful! realization of the 
method’s breadth, and of the practical musical knowledge 
as well as temperamental development which are bestowed 
upon its students. 

“The Burrowes Course of Music Study,” as it will hence- 
forth be known, carries the child student through 120 les 
sons, which may be extended over four, five or six terms, 
according to the number of lessons given in the week, 
during which time the pupils acquires a maximum of 
knowledge with a minimum of drudgery, and a great deal 
of pleasure. This knowledge bears upon the keyboard, 
staff notation, time, rhythm, audition, sight reading, mem- 
orizing, finger dexterity, terminology, scale building, his- 
tory—and contemporaneously with this advancement the 
pupil undergoes equal temperamental development and 
achieves results in actual piano work which far surpass 
those gained by old style teaching. 

The Burrowes course is used with children as old as 
twelve years, and portions of it may be applied to the 
education of even older pupils. Therefore, although it 
possesses all the attractiveness and spirit of the proverbial 
kindergarten, it is felt that the word “kindergarten” does 
not do it justice. Hence the change. 

Miss Burrowes is a pupil of Karl Klindworth, of Berlin, 
co-founder, with Xavier Scharwenka, of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory, and a man widely recognized 
among musicians as a leading exponent of the modern 
progressive school of music pedagogics. Since her return 
from Germany Miss Burrowes has achieved a high repu- 
tation as an investigator and pioneer in child education, 
and the success which her method has achieved is in the 
highest regard creditable to her ability both as a musician 
and educationalist. 





Francis Rogers in Boston. 


HE appended criticisms relate to the singing of Francis 
Rogers, the baritone, at a concert in Boston: 

In the matter of singing Mr. Rogers has always much at his 
command; a naturally beautiful voice, excellent vocal technic, en 
viable breath control and thoroughly good taste in phrasing. Last 
night these qualities told to greatest advantage among the German 
songs, in “Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer” and in “Morgen,” 
both of which were beautifully sung. The group of Scotch songs, 
however, and the Irish, “The Banks of the Daisies,” Mr, Rogers 
sang with a simplicity, warmth, charm and a genuineness of feeling 
that made them not only beautiful, but also very moving. And to 
sing folksongs movingly and yet simply is by no means an easy 
In his delightful singing of these songs Mr. Rogers showed 
1903. 


matter. 
himself truly an artist.—Boston Transcript, March s, 





Mr. Rogers has grown and gained greatly. His lower tones have 
more dignity, his upper ones more brilliancy, his muddle register 
more freedom and generosity, while his delivery represents more 
truth in verbal and musical expression than a couple of seasons ago. 
He was always happy in the traditional and modern Irish and 
Scotch songs, and the whole of his second group was admirable, 
with especial effect in “The Little Red Lark,” the “Skye Boat 
Song” and the “Border Ballad,” which were really and interiorly 
dramatic. Mr. Rogers might well add to his repertory the “Doug 
las” ballad, which Mr. Henschel has sung, and such others of that 
Loewe genre as are worth the doing.—Boston Herald, March 5, 1903 
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J- WILLIAM KEEN, 


A Leading Teacher at Paterscn, N. J. Professional Pupil in Piano and Theory of 
E. 


mM. BOWMAN, 





Steinway ExXall, New York. 














HAMBOURG, MacDOWELL 
AND THE PIANISSIMISTS. 


—~--» o——_—_ 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 7, 1903 


HE quality in Mr. Hambourg’s playing which seems 
to have won both friends and enemies for his work 


is its intense personalism. Mr. Hambourg never com- 
promises. He is a veritable Pierpont Morgan with 
fingers. He is rich enough to forego concessions. He 


sweeps square miles of ivory like a scout, yet looks on 
from the summit like a czar. As a result the perspective 
getting public cries “Bravo,” and will continue to do so 
But certain critics, on whose small patches of valley vege- 
tables his steed incidentally tramples, are averse. It is 
always so. 

“Hambourg makes a 
in fact, 


noise,” remarked a person, a 
of recognized intelligence; “he keeps 
making a noise, Vitality? Admitted. But my small son 
shows the same vitality when he puts his toy drum into 
operation.” 

“Don’t you think there is a difference in this especial 
instance?” came a tentative reply. “Mr. Hambourg’s 
noise is a defined mass of sound, with contrasts and limits 
It is a freedom which has been earned 
through admirable calculations of what noise may accom- 
plish at the right moment. Mr. Hambourg’s noise is an 
audible, intellectual process. Vitality in his case, unlike 
your boy’s drumsticks, has been taught what it can do; 
and nature has given it a large limit in what it can do.” 

“But it isn’t musical. It isn’t pleasant to listen to!” 

‘But it is musical. It is exhilarating to listen to!” 

What are we to do? 

Probably some valley vegetable patch has been trampled 


woman, 


and proportions. 


upon, when arises the unqualified conviction that it isn’t 
musical. For so long as any miniature conception, or 
series of conceptions of any kind, may solidify in the 
human mind, for just so long will the broader outlook 
be abhorrent to the nature which has fatuitously or delib- 
erately contracted itself. Mr. Ruskin liked to see a pebble 
dropped in water and accurately painted in the magnified 
condition. This is not without a certain logic, since the 
pebble, being once neatly painted, may be taken out and 
aimed at the first giant who happens along. And we 
have observed that there is an enormous native collection 
of pebbles—pianissimo pianists, who play, perhaps, or 
who don’t play, but just think it over. Inevitably, in the 
one case or the other they pass judgment from their 
point of view with intense conviction. The eye accus- 
tomed to blue, be it steely cold blue, or blue zephyrously 
soft, winces at any sudden flare of orange. Yet the sun 
is orange—ard the sunrise still more so 
Bravo Hambourg! 


eS & 
The pianissimo pianist is a justified anomaly, of course 
The instrument has limitations. The imagination, made 


concrete, must necessarily conform somewhat. Where the 
pianissimo pianist.is most apt to be unjust is in invariably 
forgetting there has been any pianissimo the moment his 
sensitive ear is jarred by a forte. His pet aversion, Mr 
Hambourg frequently uses a touch which ascends to the 
ear like Hambourg, for that matter, can 
make the piano exhale an all but silent perfume. But 
e’en as jasmine arising to the wind, may produce 
a tropical delirium of mood, so Hambourg steeps him- 
self in his own sweetness and then grows riotous, Only 
youth can appreciate the ecstasy in this. Only youth can 
follow Hambourg from stage to stage in his intoxica- 
now nor in the fu- 


thistledown 


scent, 


Hence we fear he will neither 
»f temperaments from which youth 
has flown, or in which youth has never resided. Fo: 
is, predestined to permanent 
We are glad, dry hearts! We cannot even 
dry hearts! 


tions 
ture meet the approval « 
Hambourg we believe, 
youngness. 
pity you, for you antagonize us, 


Se = 


Tardily enough, we would mention in a general way 
Mr. Hambourg’s work here in Washington on the after- 
noon of February 26. He played one of those colossal 
programs he seems to revel in, a program which embraced 
the “Appassionata,” the Chopin B flat minor Epic in sonata 
form, the Chopin C sharp Scherzo, the Liszt Rhapsody, 
No. 6, and the intermittent budget from Rameau to Ru- 
binstein. To criticise his singing quality in any real can 
tilena opportunity, such as, say, the Gluck-Sgambati Me 


CLA 
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to assert, an in 
indeed is fuller 
look 

has 


lodie, is an impertinence and, we venture 
of the carper. The 
than enthusiast, any 
It is, hard to admit 
something well when is predisposed never to allow 
that anything can be done well 
to relinquish a primitive 
thing ought to be done, even in the face of a 
riper thought, externally confronting. Man 
recoils at friction with his conception, 
adequate that conception may Only occasionally can 
he oil himself into. any sort of endurance of the new idea 


ot 


sincerity carper 


the at it 


very 


insincerity way you 


you see, that a man done 


one 
It is still harder for one 
self imposed, of how a 
manifest 


idea 


instinctively 


own however in 


be 


Thus it is that people who play the piano over cobble 
stones, or, obversely, who play it over putty, and get used 
to themselves, are not unapt to be rather condemnatory 
of tones unswervingly resonant, round, symmetrical and 
singing as are Hambourg’s. It isn’t what they’re ac 
customed to Then there is the herde of pianissimists 


who champion fine lines and shimmerettes Through a 


f the 


predominance of the cobblestone element, or ¢ putty 
element, united with the spiritual specific spinnetists and 
strong faction 


Hambourg may 


pure, pale pianissimists, there arises a t 
opposition to young men like Hambourg 
if he wishes, spinnet it, and spook it, and spell it into 
tommyrot, possibly. and then lift 


canny strands of hair and invoke the hurricane 


tweet 


up hi eyes be 


-_ 


ee 
i = 


We have admitted the pianissimist as a justified anom 
aly. Where he is entirely eclectic he 
of hugeness. Consistently, therefore, 
bourg, master of wizards, to Edward MacDowell, princ« 
was heard here yesterday at the Columbia 
the 
but translated 


may even be a mat 
we pass from Ham 


of poets, who 
have an 
as with 


instance of not con 


Pachmann 


pianissimist, 
with a nim 


Here we 


summate, 


bus of dreams all about him Mr. MacDowell has but 
one ideal—to give us the essence, undefiled. There ar 
no furbishings of virtuosity. What might be done we 


What is done we must sensitively absorb 


Cold snows, mountain peaks, wood 


must supply 
rather than listen to 
lands, gnomes—we see them pictured in ether, intangib 
things which lure and defy, all tenderly. In the second 
and third portions of his program he played—or, mor 
a synopsis of his 
the first presenta 


accurately, he wove as in a benediction 
creative range. Much of it 
tion, the Keltic Sonata—though from his fingers yester 


was there in 


day it had no contrasts save alternations of weirdness and 
What did it matter? What nature so limited 
as to catch no glimpse of the mighty potentiality, if 
Liszt had lived to produce it? Tread lightly in the pre 
ence of this man, this Hawthorne among musicians, this 
Before him the gates 


gentleness 


American of beautiful symbols 
immortality turn as in the fingers of a child 

He played also his Prelude and Fugue from op 
the ““‘Woodland Sketches” and Czardas, from 
He interpolated the “Shadow Dance” 


10, tw 
op. 24 
the shouted r« 


of 
at 
quest of a lady in one of the boxes, then gave one of th 
New England idyls, “In Deep Woods,” most exquisitely 
As one aweary he turned determinedly to the much plays 
“Scotch Poem,” about the lady 
her harp 
unmistakable 


all “white with woe” and 


At last the Polonaise from op. 12, torn out with 
traces of physical exhaustion, completed h 


long discourse—a discourse is waftures, for the most 
part, most sweet and penetrant. 


It is hardly fair to speak of Washington musical mat 
ters without some mention successful piano 
recital given in Baltimore by Ed. Hughes, an earnest and 
talented Washington boy. Mr. Hughes played exclusive 
ly standard things, and did them well and confidently 
He has already, at the present intermediate stage of his 
reached a very respectable degree of technical 
security. He by the way, a pupil of Monroe 
Fabian, that delightful raconteur, who can account for 
himself so excellently both at the piano and away from it 

STANLEY OLMSTED 


of a recent 


work, 
is, 


Mr. Nicholson at Carnegie Hall. 
BENTLEY NICHOLSON, 


W. following 
Thursday, February 26: “Des 
Post,” Schubert: “Heure du 
destar,” Rotoli; “Serenade,” 
Dawn,” Chadwick 

Mrs. Bessie Hester was the accompanist 


the tenor, sang the 
Carnegie Hall studio 
Traum,” Rubinstein; ‘Die 
Soir,” Delibes; “Non mi 


Chadwick, and “Before th 


songs at his 


RENCE EppyY™® 


Concert Organist. 


IN AMERICA UNTIL JUNE 15. 





: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 
* 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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ORIGINAL. 
LACOMBE, Alta., Febr. 26, 19 
Gentlemen: 1 am the wner of the real absolutely finest 
Violin on Eartl 
A J eph Guarnery 1742 
Grand Pattern 
im periect preservation 
Experts have told me it is a better violin than Joachim’s 


Strad bette: 
> violins having played 


than Remenyi’s 3 best,” better than Easay’s 
on them myself I come to conclu 


m that Easay’s violins are french imitations.” I have 
ean Leonora Jackson’s violin, I have sean poor Mrs 
Urso’s brassy soundy violin. I had charge at one time 


f the 1737 collection re 
Chicago 

know if my 
uldn’t let me know, 


famous King Joseph Guarnery 


cently sold California to Lyon & Healy 
My 


father is dying in Hungary. I do not 


is living as none fron me wi 


nie 


that the only reason I would like to sell violin, as I 
4 poor 


way Save my 


my 
sisters to take care of, so I have the only 
trough 


trouble 


outright 


roubles to sell my violin 
annoy Oo! 


dare 


HE 


office, and I would not 
I know your people of 


be ho 


your 
MusicaL Courier are 
with 


you as 
it honest 
will 


of it 


you 2000 dollar 


no people to ymboogin ith, I mean 


ou. If you can sell my violin for 25.000 I give you 


Commission, it is worth inch anything 


ild sell 


5000 every 


ess you wo for } I give commi 


on 


bia 


ad 
ana 


Briti 


CouRIER samp! 


sh Colum 


do I 


You can 


Here send you from 


names 
} 


ilberta end 





Engineer’s wife P 


Patten 


cNeal (owner) Schoe Stor 


' > ‘ 


+ 3 4a in 


firm) Pianiste 


ook. B. ¢ 
Mr Stabler Pianoteacher ficial) musical 
uly 

Miss ’ 
Mr Young Editor Calgary | 
Mrs Si Pianiste 


Eshelman Piano teache 


illivan Dentiste 


r. Wm 


2. Henry 


McCutcheon tailor (musical 


2llergard Clerk Vi 


1 Mr Bradford Pianoteacher (finest studio) 


2 Mr Beringer Pian 


oteache 


3 Baron von Hammerstein (fine pianist) Jasper House 
4 Miss Webster (father owns large woolen mill) pian 
& violinist 
5 Mr Zigler Propr Grandvew Hotel President 
Edmonton Orchestr 
Edmonton Alberta 
If y want more Names send letter addressed to 
Mr 
Paul Szigety 
Violinist 
Post office Box 281 


Calgary 
Alberta 
In case you can sell my violin for $25.000. give $5000 com 
1] } 





mission to you In case you can sell below 20000 give y 
2000 dollars commission 

Workmenship on my Violin is unexcelled plenty of orig 
inal Varnish as proof guarneri’s own hand written label 
nd pooa (pure?) liquid tone beyond description. Most 


assurdley it is better than Grangers, Ralph Grangers King 


Joseph 1737 small 


7 pattern 


my is Grand Pattern and finer workmanship.’ 


The Boston Pension Concert. 


the concert given not long ago to aid its new pet 


took it 


consider 


A I 


I early 


sion fund, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


This swelled 


be 


periormance 


has been 
There 


spring, with a 


$3,000 amount 


ably by generous donations given a se 
ond in the 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 


TOR IT. RITTER 


BASSO. 


Representative of the Lankow Method Science of Singing 


may 


concert late 


Assistant at the Lankow Studios, and 
engaged at the American School of Opera 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 890 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Development of the male head voice 
positively proven and demonstrated. 
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RS. CHARLES BRADFIELD MORREY’S 
first Lenten piano recital was given at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 5. Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Appassionata,” and Schumann, Tschaikowsky, 
Chopin, Liszt, Mendelssohn and Grieg were 

represented by characteristic selections. A novelty of un- 

usual interest was the march, “Zum Heiligen Gral,” from 

“Parsifal,” arranged by Liszt. 





Wagner’s 

A musicale was given by Miss Carolyn J. Cohn and her 
pupils at Montgomery, Ala., recently. 

A recital by Prof. W. M. Crosse, Mrs. Crosse and Miss 
Losey was recently given at Winona, Minn. 

Miss Lina Linehan was assisted by the Elko Quartet and 
Harvey Chatten at a recent song recital in Quincy, IIl. 

At Pueblo, Col., February 21, Mrs. Jeannie McG. Rett- 
berg tendered a recital to her pupils, their parents and a 
few friends. 

A concert was given at the First Congregational Church, 
Elgin, Ill., February 20, by Thomas Egbert Perkins and 
Mrs. Estelle Barr. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., March 12, Justin Thatcher and his 
pupil, Miss Bettie Martin, of Nashville, with Frank Nelson 
as seosenpenlal, will give a recital. 

At Frank J. Benedict’s studio in Hartford, Conn., Miss 
Sarah Hunt, soprano, of Winsted, gave a song recital, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Agnes Fossum Pratt, pianist. 

A pipe organ recital by Prof. and Mrs. Charles P. Gar- 
rett, of Knoxville, was given at the opening of the new 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, at Morristown, Tenn., 
February 20. 

At a free evening organ recital, February 24, at Alle- 
gheny (Pa.) Carnegie Music Hall, H. P. Ecker was as- 
sisted by Miss Margaret E. Porter, of New York, and 
Miss Clara Verne, Manchester. 

At Berkeley, Cal., February 15, the fourth of the series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts was given by Mrs. Hearst. 
Wenzel Kopta, John Josephs, Charles Heinsen, Theodore 
Mansfeld, Miss Blanche Tolmie and Robert Tolmie gave 
the program. 

A musicale was given by Mrs. D. H. Osborn at her 
home, Middletown, N. Y., recently. Mrs. J. E. Iseman 
presided at the organ, and the singers were Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Skiner, Mrs. Clarence Conkling, Mrs. Hattie Lyon 
and Mrs. Osborn. 

The personnel of the choir of the First M. E. Church 
of Alameda, Cal., consists of E. T. M. Eckert, director and 
Mrs. N. B. Frisbie, soprano; Miss Marion Coyle, 
Mr. Mitchel!, tenor, with Miss Mary Smith as 
There is also a considerable chorus. 


bass; 
contralto ; 
organist. 

A parlor concert was given at the residence of Charles 
Estes, Augusta, Ga., February 19, by Albert Sherman, 
Senor Andonegui, Mr. Luck, Mrs. Goodrich, Miss Connor, 
Messrs. Kimbrough, Heard, Pelot and Rob Irvin, and Mrs. 
Gause, Mrs. Dugas and Mr. Oertel. 

A concert was given in the new Sunday school building 
of the First Reformed Church, Schenectady, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 26, under the auspices of the Griffis Band. Mrs. 


“Songs of Other Days,” “Songs My Mother Taught” and 
“Songs by American Composers.” 

A drawing room entertainment was given on February 
27 at the home of Mrs. Samuel F. Allen, New York city. 
Those who took part were Mrs. Frances Carter, Miss 
Emma M. Frost, Miss Florence deB. Allen, Miss Clara E. 
Stutsman, Grant Odell. 

A song and duet recital was given by Miss Anna Allison 
Jones and Cecil R. Fanning at Columbus, Ohio, February 
23. In addition to the solos and duets, the cycle of old 
English melodies, “Flora’s Holiday,” by H. Lane Wilson, 
was given by a double quartet, under the direction of H. 
B. Turpin. 

A sacred concert was given at Anaconda, Mon., Febru- 
ary 22, by Miss Scott, Miss Finnegan, Mrs. Ferrell, Mrs. 
Fitz Butler, George Pender, Max Kruger, Mrs. H. F. Col- 
lins, Messrs. Suily, Fitz Butler, Calloway, Stephens, Mrs. 
Charles Pope, F. Sully, Mrs. Ignatius Donnelly, Mrs. W. 
C. Dierks and Vernon E. Matlack. 

A meeting of the Women’s Literary Union was held at 
Haverhill, Mass., recently under the direction and at the 
home of Mrs. Margie B. Davis, it being the annual mu- 
sicale of the union. The Beethoven String Quartet, Mrs. 
Davis, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Grace B. Priest, and Mrs. 
Webster participated in the program. 

A Colonial tea and musicale was given by Mrs. J. Fisher 
Chumbley at Knoxville, Tenn., February 23. The musical 
program was rendered by Miss Frances Cruze, Miss Mar- 
gie Knaffi, Miss Bessie Platt, Miss Burns. At night the 
music was furnished by Mrs. Wiley Lee Morgan, Mrs. 
Henry Brandau, Mrs. Ella Fanz Houk, Mrs. Henry God- 
win, Miss Edith Moore, Miss Julia McClung and J. C. 
Kimball. 

A sacred recital under the direction of Mrs, Nelson 
Denby was recently given at Springfield, Ohio. The fol- 
lowing persons took part: George Frankenberg, Walter 
Jackson and John Bendinger, Mrs. Nelson Denby and Miss 


Alice Ehrenhart. .Haydn String Quartet—Miss Isabel 
Smith, Miss Julia Moler, Miss Ruth Adler, Mrs. Nelson 
Denby. Chorus—Miss Marie Davies, Miss Gwendolyn 


Williams, Mrs. Elsie Kennen, Miss Ebbie Moyer, Mrs. A. 
G. Spencer, Miss Favola Stephenson, Miss Jessie Mow- 
bray, Miss Belle Aldrich, Miss Myrtle Hullinger, Miss 
Emma Reed, Mrs. George Frankenberg, Mrs. Alex, Hum- 
phreys, Miss Belle Albin, George Frankenberg, C. C. 
Leedle, Greer Foote, M. M. Baily, Charles Bancroft, Wal- 
ter Jackson, John Bendinger, I. N. Seever, Raymond John- 
son, Howard Moffat and Henry Jaeger. 








Mr. Carl in Ohio. 

FTER a series of successful recitals in Ohio, William 
C. Carl has returned and resumed his work at the 
Guilmant Organ School. Throughout the trip Mr. Carl 
was greeted by large and enthusiastic audiences and 
won the unanimous praise of the press. The Ohio Wes- 
leyan Transcript published the following about the recital 

at Wesleyan University: 

“Throughout the entire program of eleven numbers his 
unerring sense of balance and beautiful coloring were 
constantly in evidence. His pedaling was expert, his reg- 
istration skillful and his phrasing delicate. His interpre- 
tations were masterful, especially in his rendering of the 
wonderful descriptive number by Tombelle, when he suc- 
cessively portrayed the Darkness, the Earthquake and the 
Angel Choir. His rendition of Bach’s Fugue in D major 
was the work of an artist.” 


Tenor Wanted. 
EADING male quartet company now on the road de- 
sires new first tenor, young man who can play 
piano accompaniments preferred; long season, good sal- 








HE fifth concert by the Haverhill Choral Society 
will be the last under Mr. Mollenhauer’s direc- 
tion, but as the tickets are selling readily the 
society will, in all probability, be financially able 
to continue another season. J. Wallace Good- 

rich and B. J. Lang are spoken of for the position. It is 

hoped that the directors of the society may be induced 
to present “Elijah” next season. 

In addition to che Adamowski Trio the soloists at the 
February concert of the Brockton (Mass.) Choral Society 
were George S. Dunham and Harry H. McClaskey. 

Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, at the fourth of the series 
of recitals given under the direction of the Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club, at Bridgeport, Conn., recently, 
was assisted by Mrs. Ella Toedt, soprano. 

The Musical Club, of Wellsburg, W. Va., recently held 
an open meeting with Miss Sarah Palmer. Miss Carrie 
Matthews, Miss Sarah Palmer, Miss Helen Harden, Mrs. 
J. F. Jacob and Rev. McDonald gave the program. 

The members of the Tuesday Morning Musical Club 
and a few specially invited friends enjoyed the regular 
monthly open meeting of the club at Knoxville, Tenn., 
February 24. Mrs. Ella Franz Houk, president of the 
club, presided. 





Miss Mabel Warner’s recent song recital at the St. 
Cecilia Society, Grand Rapids, Mich., called out a full at- 
tendance of members and many visitors. Mrs. C. B. Kel- 


sey presided over the assembly, and Mrs. Irving Barnhart 
was the accompanist for the afternoon. 

The St. 
of Mrs. Noa Ilfeld, 


Cecilia Club gave a musicale at the residence 
Albuquerque, N. M., recently. The 
program was given by Mrs. Ilfeld, Mrs. Medler, Mrs. 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Clancy, Mrs. Bryan, Miss Fitch, Miss 
Menaul, Mrs. Merritt, Mrs. Clancy and Mrs. Himoe. 

The Music Club, of Holyoke, Mass., gave a concert 
February 24 with the following soloists: Miss Marguerite 
Harding, of Boston; Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, of 
Springfield and New York; Miss Florence Terrel, of New 
York; Miss Mary L. Regal, of Springfield, acompanist. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, of Wheeling, W. Va., gave 
Mrs. Cyrus P. Flick read a paper 

n “Women in Music.” Mrs. Emily Pollock Stifel, Miss 
Gertrude McConnaughy, Mrs. Flora Williams, Miss Laura 
Hipkins and Miss Letha Frazier carried out the musical 
program. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Musical Society gave its 4oIst 
concert at the Pabst Theatre, February 21. The soloists 
were Sara Anderson, Mrs. Peat-Fink and Rudolph 
Schmidt; J. Erich Schmaal accompanist. The male 
chorus consists of eighty voices and the mixed chorus of 


a concert February 20. 


200 voices. 

The Tuesday Musical met recently at the home of Miss 
Keatts Biscoe, Little Rock, Ark. The program consisted 
of both violin and cornet music, besides vocal and piano. 
A musical paper by Miss Bobbie Jones proved instructive 
as well as entertaining. On March 3 the club was the 
guest of Miss Alvan Fones. 

The second concert of the St. Cecilia Society took place 
at Tacoma, Wish., March 3. At this concert a miscel- 


Mattison, pianist, and Ben Franklin, tenor, assisted by Miss ary and permanent position; new man must join in time to laneous program was given, with Jensen’s cantata, “The 
Posson, interpreted a program which included solos by work up repertory for summer season. Address D. M. R., Feast of Adonis,” as the principal number. The march 
Mrs. Mattison and groups of songs under the titles of care MusicaL CouRIER. and chorus from “Tannhauser” and Fanning’s ‘‘Viking’s 
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Chorus” were also on the program. There were no out- 
side soloists, the solo, duet and quartet work being en- 
trusted to members of the society. 

Miss Torrington had charge of the program at the work- 
ing musical of the Wednesday Club, Harrisburg, Pa., 
March 4, held at Mrs. David Fleming’s residence. Miss 
Torrington’s paper was on “Schumann,” and it was illus- 
trated by a program of selections from the composer's 
works, which was participated in by members of the club, 
as follows: Mrs. Decevee, Miss Ellen Kelker, Miss Sea- 
man, Miss Sara Hiester, Mrs. David Fleming, Miss Mac- 
Doweli and Miss Mowry. 

The Wednesday Morning Musical Club, of New Castle, 
Pa., gave an open meeting in the audience room of the 
First M. E. Church, on Thursday evening, February 26. 
The Misses Hamilton and White, Mrs. A. D. Hoadley, the 
Misses Lehmer and McConahy, Miss Sue Harvard, Miss 
Katherine Kurtz, Mrs. Mary Mehard, Miss Falls, Mrs. A. 
W. Treadwell, Mrs. S. C. Nicklin, Miss Agnes Parry, Miss 
Mame Thompson, Miss Frances Greene and Mrs. W. H. 
Hay took part in the program 

The Choral Union had its second rehearsal February 27 
in Taunton, Mass., when work on “The Swan and the 
Skylark” was taken up with interest. Dr. Jules Jordan 
complimented the chorus on the quality of its tone and its 
ability to read rapidly. to the opening of the 
rehearsal a committee to direct the affairs of the club was 
elected by the members, the committee consisting of Mrs. 
John A. Abbott, Miss Florence W. Davol, William S. 
Woods, Allston E. Williams and William R. Billings. 

The solo department of the Eurydice Club produced the 
“Muellerheder,” or “The Miller Song Cycle,” of Franz 
Schubert, February 27. This musical drama was given 
entire for the first time with English words in America, 
under the direction of Mrs. Lenore Sherwood Pyle. The 
translations were by Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, and 
some of them, the Prologue, Epilogue, and the cluster 
of songs which are to be read in their natural sequence, 
and which Schubert did not set to music, appear in Eng- 
lish for the first time. 


Previous 


Those who took part in the cantata, “Bethlehem,” given 


at Chester, Pa., February 27, were Miss Pearl McCoy, 
Miss Gertrude Tilley, Alonzo Yocum, Charles Bond, J. 
W. Atkins. Chorus—Miss Agnes Feather, Miss Belle 
Hood, Miss Fannie Dill, Miss Katharine Shane, Miss 
Bertha Shane, Miss Bessie Rowe, Miss G. Benley, Mrs. 
Herman Gruwell, Mrs. Albert Buchanan, Mrs. W. S. Har 
rington, Mrs. A. E. Bogart, Miss Margaret Fryer, Miss 


Katie Taylor, Miss Gertrude Tilly, Mrs. Charles Powers, 
Charles W. Deans, Edward North, Roy Robertson, William 
Bateman, William Bristowe, George North, J. Robertson, 
Robert Brown. Chorister, Dr. A. E. Bogart; accompanists, 
Miss Adella Smith and William Bristowe 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, gave 
a program February 24 at its matinee concert at Chamber 
of Commerce Hall 
Harry P. Cole 
much interested in 


The club members were assisted by 
Norville The 
the song cycle, “Cupid in 
which was sung by Miss Hilker, Miss Robeson 
and Mr The the 
Elizabethian poets. 
violin and piano, op. 21, No. 2 


audience was 
Arcady,” 
Mr. Cole 


from the 


and Lewis. 


were 
The other numbers were: Sonata for 
(Grieg), Miss Adele Stone 


Lewis. words of songs 


Beregy, L. W. Pratt and W. B. Gibbons. Miss Cummings 
gave an Irish ballad, and a quartet, composed of Mrs. 
Bates, Miss Algeo, Miss Hovey and Mrs. Chamberlain, 
sang arrangements of “Annie Laurie” and “Believe Me, If 
All Those Endearing Young Charms.” Mrs. Bates, the 
president, announced the evening concert, which was given 
March 4, and at which Mrs. Rose Bloch-Bauer and Dom 
J. Zann, the well known Portland baritone, assisted. A 
feature was the “Lost Chord,” arranged for women’s 
voices, sung by the club chorus under the direction of W. 
B. Gibbons, Mrs. Bates and Mrs. Bergey sustaining the 
solo parts. 

The fourth musical of the Houston (Tex.) Quartet So- 
ciety was given February 18. The society was assisted by 
Eugene Cowles, Miss Elizabeth Blamere, Miss Clara Far- 
rington and Walter Pyck. The active members of the 
society are D. D. Bryan, president; F. L. Miller, 
president; J. H. Taylor, secretary; A. J. Bolton, treasurer; 
L. Ilfrey, librarian; H. F. MacGregor, Ward Hume, John 
Harris, who compose the board of directors; musical di- 
rector, Fred F. Dexter; society accompanist, Henry C. 
Breaker; J. A. Milroy, C. E. Oliver, H. Woodhead, Ehrich 
Schmidt, H. C. Schrimer, J. H. Taylor, A. J. Bolton, R. 
T. Giraud, L. Ilfrey, A. Alban, William Dissen, D. A. 
Dickey, William J. Holbeck, J. B. Muir, Baltis Allen, Wil- 
liam Hurley, W. E. Mills, W. A. Cook, C, L. Vickers, R. 
D. Steele, A. McFee, S. A. Kincaide, A. C. White, D. D. 
Bryan, F. L. Miller, Percy Allen, F. E. Russell, George E. 
Dickey, L. Murden, S. R. Pickens, J. F. Meyer, Jr., Boon 
Gross and W. E. Owen. 

The Amphion Club, of Dallas, Tex., has been in exist- 
It is a consolidation of the 
The purpose of the or- 


vice 


ence for about three years. 
Dallas Quartet and Apollo clubs. 
ganization is to give concerts, with and without outside 
soloists. The club has now in preparation special work 
for its appearance with the Banda Rossa, in March. Clar- 
ence B. Ashenden, formerly of Boston, is the club’s direc- 
tor. The following is the personnel of the club: Officers— 
E. C. Magee, president; G. F. Thompson, vice president; 
P. L. Russell, secretary; W. R. Faught, treasurer; Clarence 
B. Ashenden, musical director; Miss Alice Fergusson, ¢¢- 
companist. Executive Committee—F. D. Connor, W. R 
Faught, E. C. Magee, P. L. Russell and G. F. Thompson. 
Active Members—W. G. Achenbach, W. G. Brown, J. M 
Cole, F. D. Connor, J. E. Chase, W. H. Davidson, W. A 
Dyckman, L. Diamond, G. F. Edwards, W. R. Faught, A 
B. Harris, D. C. Homan, W. Hogg, J. L. Johnson, E. L 
Kirtley, O. Kleppinger, M. C. Kersh, W. W. Lake, R. S 
Lowrance, E. C. Magee, K. N. Matthews, W. H. Marshall, 
T. V. Orr, H. W. Peck, F. K. Russell, P. L. Russell, W 
M. Reynolds, J. F. Rhodes, J. Rucker, F. H. Skingle, G. R 
Scruggs, F. S. Speelman, S. C. Skeilvig, G. F. Thompson, 
A. G. Thomas, L. Thalheimer and P. D. Worthington. 


Lecture on German Lied. 

RS. GUSTAV L. BECKER gave a lecture at the 
studio of Mme. Jenny Grau Meier, 104 West 
Ninety-fourth street, Saturday on the development of the 
German Lied. The illustrations were given by Madame 
Meier. Groups of by Schubert, Schumann and 
Franz divided the !ecture into three parts, each of which 
introduced a sketch of the determining events of the com- 


songs 


RECITAL AT OGONTZ SCHOOL. 


BRILLIANT recital was given at Ogontz School, 

near Philadelphia, Thursday night of last week by 
the vocal pupils of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton. The class in- 
cludes some wonderfully good voices, and these under the 
influence of the Lamperti method, as taught by Mrs 
Caperton, are remarkably developed as to purity of tone 
and placing. Miss Marie Stone Langston sang with fine 
effect; Miss Doris Fuller, of Brooklyn, who is studying 
with Mrs. Caperton in New York, sang most artistically 
and charmingly ; but the honors of the evening rested easily 
with these young artists and Misses Laura Browne, of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Eloise Holden, of Syracuse, N. Y 
Miss Holden possesses a technic that many older singers 
Mrs. Caperton sang with the same repose of 
that characterizes all her work, 


would envy. 
manner and artistic style 
and her singing of the Scotch songs 
made a charming finale to a delightful 


always so welcome 


to her audiences, 


concert. The program follows: 
Overture, Faust Gounod 
Piano, violin and ‘cel 
Bridal Chorus, Lohengrin , .. Wagner 
Misses Holden, Browne, Fuller, Capron, Rogers, Carrington, 
Wight, Fisher, Crary, Davis, Cochran, Jefferson, O'Neill 

The Nightingale and the Rose...... > . ‘ . .»-Park 
Miss Laura Browne, 

Quand on Aime il’ Hardelot 
Miss Helen Davis 

A Fairy Love Song Willeby 
Miss Anna Wight. 

Trio, The Gypsies Schumann 

Misses Holden, Capron and Davis 
Si mes vers avaient des Ailes Hahn 


Es liegt ein Traum auf der Haide........... von Fielitz 
Miss Capron 
The Quest . E. Smith 
Miss Marie Stone Langston. 
A Song of Allitsen 


Thanksgiving 
Miss Doris Fuller 
Home for the Holidays 


Misses Browne, H« 


Trio, Schumann 


Iden and Wight 


Waltz, Romeo and Juliette Gounod 
Miss Laura Browne 
Gavotte Mignon . A. Thomas 
Miss Anna Wight 
Duet, Night in Venice Arditi 
Misses Browne and Holden 
Aria, Le Cid Massenet 
Miss Doris Fuller 
Agnus Dei Bizet 
Miss Marie Stone Langstor 
Polonaise, Mignon A. Thoma 
Miss Eloise Holder 
Thranen des Herzens Goltermann 
Spring Song Coe 
Scotch Songs and Chorus ~ 
Mrs. Caperton 


A Glazounow Symphony. 
LAZOUNOW’S Seventh Symphony was recently per- 


formed for the first time in the English capital. The 
London Times says of the work: “M. Glazounow has no 
little facility in the ‘invention’ of themes on the old pat- 


terns—patterns which were well worn before his creative 
gut of new things he has—in 


his 


itself manifest 
this symphony—little enough to say 
torical instances, the less there is to say the more diffuse 
The opening movement of his symphony has 


ot the 


ability made 


and, as in many 


is the sayer 
some melodious charm, but neither here nor in 
sense Russian 


any 


other movements is the melodic form in any 


4 “ : poser’s career. Madame Meier's interpretation was en- 

and Mrs. C. H. Norris; and a group of piano solos, (a) tirely adequate; she was most successful in the Franz Though too much may be claimed for nationalism in 
“Bridal Procession” (Grieg), (b) Impromptu in A flat songs and in the “Frihlingstraum.” Two of Madame music, still individualism counts for much, and of individ- 
(Schubert), (c) “Gondoliers” (Nevin), by Miss Louise Meier’s pupils sang admirably. The program follows: uality here we find few traces. M. Glazounow seems to 
Perley. Miss Caroline Lowe was accompanist. “Aufeuthalt” and “Frihlingstraum,” Schubert: “Der suffer from perennial youth—from Mendelssohnism, so to 

A program of Scotch and Irish music was given Febru- Nussbaum” and “Mondnacht,” Schumann; “Weisstdu- speak—and its consequent diffuseness But the diffuseness 
ary 17 at the regular concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club, noch, “Lieb’ Liebchen,” “Abends” and “Im Herbst,” is that of a Rubinstein—by no means a characteristic 
Tacoma, Wash. The assisting artists were Mrs. D. W. Franz. Russian composer—not of a Tschaikowsky.” 
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March 7, 
NNA MILLER WOOD’S pupil, Miss Carolyn 


Boston, 1903 





Boyan, sang recently at a concert in Fall 
River, receiving high compliments for her 
work. A local critic said: “Then came Miss 
Carolyn Boyan, contralto, who made the hit 
of the evening. Her singing was character 
ized by a delightful ease and naturalness.” 

The recital of Miss Wood’s advanced pupils announced 
for March 12 has been postponed to March 26, on account 


of Miss Wood's many singing engagements. On Easter 


Sunday she will sing two solos at the Parker Memorial 
Church 
CE 
The first concert in Mrs. S. B. Field’s series was given 


at the Hotel Somerset March 2. The Mannes String 
Quartet, of New York, with the assistance of Miss Alice 
the Miss Mar- 


on 


Robbins Cole, contralto, gave program. 
wuerite Hall and Ellison van Hoose will be the soloists at 
the second one, March 16 

Ze & 


Madame Edwards announces two informal studio presen- 


tations of operatic scenes to be given without stage cos- 
tumes or scenery, by her opera class, with the 
issistance of Robert Hall, Signor Passanante, George 
Deane and Signor Fiumara; Adeline Raymond-Ward at 
the piano; Signor Vianesi, director. On Thursday after- 
noon, March 12, the program is the last act of “Mignon” 
(Mignon, Mrs. Drew; Wilhelm, Mr. Hall; Lothario, Sig- 
nor Fiumara)—last act of “Faust” (Marguerite, Mrs. 
Martin; Faust, Mr. Deane, of New England Conservatory; 


Mephistopheles, Mr. Martin)—the balcony scene and the 


Friar Laurence scene of Act II, “Romeo and Juliet” 
(Juliet, Miss Ellsbree; Romeo, Mr. Hall; Gertrude, Mrs. 
Drew; Friar Laurence, Mr. Martin) 


Friday evening, March 13, will be given first and second 


cenes of the last act of “Trovatore” (Leonora, Miss Wet- 
more; Azucena, Miss Parker; Manrico, Signor Pas- 
anante; Il Conte di Luna, Signor Fiumara)—the bal- 


cene and the Friar Laurence scene of Act II, “Ro- 
and the 


ony 
meo and Juliet,” with same cast as Thursday; 


last act of “Faust” also repeated. 


ee PJ 
—— <= 


Mme. Caroline Gardner Clarke has resigned her posi- 
m as soprano of the Central Church, after singing in 
Madame Clarke has 
from a church in 


the quartet for the past seven years. 


had several fine offers made her, one 


New York, but she has decided to rest for a time, par- 
ticularly as she has many concerts in view for the spring. 
This week she sang in New Hampshire. Special pro 
grams have been arranged for the vesper services at the 


Central Church during the remainder of Madame Clarke’s 


tay, which will be until Easter Sunday. 
ae =e 
Miss Olive S. Brooks, pupil of John Jewett Turner 
gave her first recital last week and did very satisfactory 
work, her songs being three by Neidlinger, ‘Reveries,” 
Vig! Morning”; Logé’s “A Norwegian Song”; Hen 
iel’s ““No More”; two by Nevin, “Airly Beacon’’ and 
\ Song of Love’; German’s “Who'll Buy My Laven 
HELEN rae 
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der?”; and Sullivan’s “Where the Bee Sucks.” William 
Dietrich Strong was the pianist and accompanist 


Se <= 


The fifth recital of the season and the twenty-third in 
the series of the standard piano works was given in 
Huntington Chambers Hall Wednesday evening by Carl 
Faelten in his usual masterly fashion, and delighted a 
large audience as heretofore. Mr. Faelten’s repertory, 
like that of his predecessors, Biilow and Rubinstein, seems 
to be truly inexhaustible, and while the last named were 
apt to vary much from time to time Mr, Faelten seems to 
be able to keep at the highest standard all the time and 
never to disappoint his large audiences, who listen as he 
plays entirely “con amore” and in complete sympathy. 
Mrs. Reinhold Faelten’s prefatory remarks were interest- 
ing and to the point. The full program was as follows: 
Jeethoven 
Beethoven 


Sonata, G Major, OP, 79.....-.ececceeees 
Eroica Variations, op. 35.... 


Etude, op. 25, No. 6.....cccccsvccscccccccvccssconvetersevervete Chopin 
MASUD GR, 99, NG. Bicccccdvcccccccccecvecscssctsecdestctes Chopin 
Valad, GP. Gp, NG. Siccccicccccccccccesvedoccccscecstettseevecce .Chopin 


Songs Without Words, op. 19, Nos . Mendelssohn 


Venezia e Napoli, Gondoliera, Canzone e Tarantelle......... 
fe 


Miss Lucie A. Tucker, with Miss Laura Hawkins at the 
piano, sings at Chickering Hall, Tuesday evening, March 
17, at 8.15, an aria from “Alceste,’ by Gliick, and one from 
“Galathée,” by Victor Massé; early songs of Italy, France, 


... Liszt 


England and Scotland, and songs by Brahms, Franz, 
Dvorak, Margaret Lang, Coleridge-Taylor and Richard 
Strauss. 


Edwin H. Lemare will give the opening recital on the 


new Berkeley Temple organ on Thursday evening, 
March 19. 
J €& 


A musical and literary entertainment was given Tuesday 
evening at the residence of Mrs. Horace H. Jacobs, Dor- 
in aid of the Cullis Consumptives’ Home. The 
program consisted of solos by Miss Humphrey, Mr. Rowe, 
Samuel J. MacWaters and Mr. Minot, and readings by Mrs 
George A. Hibbard. Archibald L. Davison was the piano 
accompanist 


chester, 


r—— 


— 


SS 
Ernst Perabo gave a concert in Portland, Me., Tuesday 
evening before the Rossini Club. He was assisted by Miss 
Sallie Frothingham Akers, of New York. 
es & 
Mrs. Alice Rice, 
harpist, and Carl Peirce, violinist, 
Eolian Orchestrelle at 


soprano; Heinrich Schuecker, 
were the soloists at the 
Steinert Hall, Friday 


Bates 


musicale, 
evening. 


ese <= 


A concert was given on Sunday evening, March 1, to 
form the nucleus of a fund to pension the Symphony players 
when they are past service. A large audience was present, 
and many contributed something beyond the price of their 
tickets, the donations ranging from 50 cents to $5,000. 
The program was of highest interest, and the enthusiasm 
ran high. When Mr. Gericke appeared he was presented 
with a silver laurel wreath on a velvet cushion, on behalf 


of his orchestra. The audience rose to their feet in hom- 
age, and the brass band played a ““Tusch”—a fanfare—in 
the heartiest manner. 


es <= 


The program at the seventeenth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Saturday evening, March 7, was: 


A FR Oe ibn dc se ccbicccttccsssccbsccee ode weuw ap Gee Wagnei 
Das Gefilde der Seligen (first time)................. ... Weingartie: 
Symphony No. 9g, in C miajor.........5.....64 cece eee Schuber: 











ESTELLE LIEBLING IN ENGLAND. 


N her tour through England Estelle Liebling, the so 

prano, is delighting her audiences and the critics. 

Following are a few short extracts from the principal 
papers of the chief inland English cities: 

The singing of Estelle Liebling, as an example of brilliant vocaliza 
tion, was almost phenomenal. We never heard cleaner 
scales, nor do we remember any vocalist with such a wonderful! 
command of the staccato. In quality of voice and style Miss Lieb 
ling comes nearer to Mme. Ilma di Murska than 
the last thirty years.—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


chromatic 


any vocalist of 





Estelle Liebling, the vocalist, created a great impression with her 
remarkable vocalization, which strongly reminded the 
famous Ilma di Murska. She reached high D in alt, and her facility 
of execution, in the way of runs and trills, almost the 
flute obligato.—Birmingham Daily Mail, 


us ol once 


eclipsed 


Rich soprano voice, with a sufprising compass.—Birmingham Ex 
press. 


Remarkable compass.— Birmingham Dispatch. 


Possesses a voice of peculiar quality and range, which she uses 


with startling dexterity. Her imitative powers are considerable, and 


it was impossible at times to distinguish the voice from the flute 
In the encore her singing was more remarkable still, and she 
reached notes rarely attempted by the best soprani of our day. Sh« 


well deserved the big reception accorded her.—Stratford-on-Avon 


Herald. 





A vocalist of phenomenal powers, with a pleasing and powerful 
voice, and exceptional vocal agility and finish, who won a decisive 
Sheffield Telegraph 


and well deserved triumph. 





A brilliant exponent of her art * * * roused the auditors t 


the very highest pitch of admiration.—Liverpool Courier. 





It is hard to describe the birdlike notes of Estelle Liebling’: 
voice. For range and delicacy of sweetness it is abnormal. Her 
vocalization is astounding.—Southport Visitor, 

The blending with the flute was perfect. The passages were bird 


like.—Leamington Courier. 
like.—I gton ( 


Her soprano solo was the feature of the concert. She was clamor 


uusly applauded.—Liverpool Post. 
of notes. * * 
Her 


i tone af 


In the Bell Song she exhibited her splendid range 


Her purity of tone and perfect tune were most exquisite tri 


and top register notes were wonderful in delicacy 1 exec 


tion.—Blackpool Gazette. 


Sang exquisitely.—Blackpool Times 
The Bell Song was brilliantly done by this cultivated songstress 
Liverpool Echo. 


know when it 
eee it 


very acute ear to 
flute performing 


Staffordshire Chronicle 


In some passages it needed a 
was the and when it 


was a brilliant exhibition of vocalization. 


voice was the 


interlude was this exquisite singing An 


A delightful 


artist of the highest culture.—Birmingham Mail. 


A delightful soprano, with marvelous upper notes, * * * held 


her audience spellbound.—Buxton Chronicle. 





soprano voice, clear and rich, with a special gift 


Blackpool Herald. 


Beautiful 
expression. 


Wonderful command and range of voice.—Cheltenham Examiner 





Revelled in high and liquid notes, trills and runs.—Reading Mer 
cury. 





A soprano of unusual quality and range unusual powers 


in fioriture and continuous singing in alt.—Nottingham Guard. 





Her organ is of clear, flutelike quality, and she tripped up and 
down the chromatic scales and gave the trying staccato passages 
with no more apparent difficulty than the “Brilliant Bird’ she was 


supposed to imitate Surton Daily Mail. 
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MADAME BLAUVELT. 
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MR EDWARD 
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AUSTRALIAN AND 
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TOURS. 
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MR. GEORGE GROSS/IITH. 
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DR. THEO. LIERRHAMMER,. 
MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. 
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Powers Studio Musicale. his splendid reputation. 


Mr. 


Powers’ ae ay disclosed Dilemma 





“5 


.. Richardson 


Hemus 


T might almost be said without exception that the pro- anew his inimitable art, while Miss Julia C. Allen (who YQEQee ir al 
gram given at the Powers studios on Saturday last Played some violin numbers in place of Miss Vibberts) 1) 4. One Kver Marries Me Stall 
was the best that Mr. Powers has ever provided for his “and Harold Briggs contributed instrumental numbers with Sweetheart Chadwick 
friends. Miss Carolyn Lewis Lum, of Birmingham, Ala., fare artistic merit. The program follows: Miss Lum 
came to Mr. Powers from the New England Conservatory Adelaide ....... Beethoven an = - ye < 
of Music, where she was under the vocal guidance of Mr. wa re ~ Rong Here Schenken. serene on unday Concert. 
» ‘ : ie Bis u, Meine Kénigin... .. Brahms r< © . | " . alits 
Chadwick. Her singing on Saturday last stamped her 88 Chanson, Toreador (Carmen).......... aie A r a Sunday evening concert in the Metropolitan Opera 
a finished artist, and demonstrated that Mr. Powers knew Percy Hemus House Madame Roger-Miclos carried off the chief 
what he was talking about when he assured his friends that Aria from Titus..................se0se00- ‘Mozart Musical honors and most of the applause It was due 
he had a most pleasant surprise in store for them. Miss Miss Carolyn Lewis Lum. solely to her appearance on the program that a fairly large 
Lum gave a splendid exhibition of vocal skill, and Mr. Die Thrane.........-.++++++ ree -Stegelli audience braved the weather in order to attend the concert 
: 7 te La Partenza - Moderati all ae 4 ‘ = = ; ‘ 
Powers will no doubt renew the pleasure for his friends by c « Nestpoced tos and dedicated to Mr. Powers.) Madam« Roger-Miclos played the Saint-Saéns Concerto in 
placing the name of Miss Lum on another of his programs Somsia Basher Powe. G minor with exceptional finish, taste and temperament 
in the not distant future. Genuine regret was expressed at Die Loreley.......-..--..e0eeeeeeeeereeeecec eee eeeeseeneeeeewenens Raff The scherzo was especially delightful. The popular pian 
the inability of Miss Vibberts, of Meriden, Conn., to appear, Three Gypsies........--.-s-ssesseeeeeersresceceeescneeceensssnnsess Liszt jist received a veritable ovation 
. . . Schwanenlied ee a a -Hartmann 
owing to a sudden attack of the grippe. It is understood ~ Se > ga - - 
that Miss Vibberts possesses a remarkably beautiful con- Scherzo in C sharp minor...........+- Chopin ons" Bisbee Pupils Recitals. 
tralto voice, and the disappointment at not hearing her Harold S. Briggs. ISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE announces two recitals 
was very keen. It seemed natural for Percy Hemus to be Snowy Breasted Pearl......----0+-+-ecereeeeeeerreeeseerenss Robinson by her pupils at her studio in Carnegie Hall, at 3:30 
The Little Red Fox.. Sommervell 4’cJock, Mondays, March 16 and 30. There are some ex 


on so gala a program. His signal vocal abilities are so 


, . - Dawn, Gentle Flower 
well known that it would be superfluous to go into details 


Sweet Is Tipperary 
Song of Sleep... 


in his case. 


Sterndale Bennet 
Arms Fischer 
. Sommervell 


cellent young 














Suffice to say _that he more than sustained 
CONCERT and ORATORIO, 


j 353 West 118th Street, 


GLARA WINSTEN, 2=svssav: 
HJALMAR von DAMECK|] asaces (VDE MUSIN, ~ 


VIOLINIST, ’ 
Liege Royal Conservatory. 
Solo and Ensemble. 4 ane ay 


“| Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— 
NEW YORK. BREITKOPF 4 BARTEL. 


OLSKY 


The Russian Boy Violinist. 
address 





158 East 65th St., 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


At this season of the year there is a great demand 
for sacred or semi-sacred songs. Certain songs 
sell forever, while there is always a demand for 
good, taking and standard music. The undersigned 
(whose very name has for over a quarter of a 
century been synonymous with music) offers: 








For Terms, Etc., 








THE HOLY CITY, By Stephen Adams, 75c. 
a8 CHOIR ETERNAL, - . By Manoel Kista, she. A. ALEXANDER, 
-- rthur Sullivans, Be 
THE PALMS, - my PE ee oy 2 a By Faare, 40e. Care Steinway Hall, New York. 
} -_- id y Pau mey, . . . 
- Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. | 


RY, sce 
BEYOND THE STARS, - By Hattie Starr. 50c. 
L, - Graham, 50c. 


THE CITY WHERE ANGELS DWE 
- ol Rodney, 40c. 


SION, Pa 

ABIDE WITH Pt -- “By H. Gladstone Hill, 50c. 
NEARER, NY GOD, TO THEE. - By Freeman, 50c. 

Price of All at Music Stores. $5. My Price, $1. 
Any one of the above pieces sent postpaid for 25 
cents, except the “ Holy City” and ‘*The Choir 
Eternal,”’ which will be Tailed for 38 cents each. 
RICHARD A. SAALFPIBLD. 

Department @, 8t. James Bidg.,1133 Broadwoy, NewYork 
Parties writiag songs or Piano music are requested 
to send their compositions to me for examinatiea. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Address MISS DOANE, 
New York City. 





Astor Court Building, 


BRUCE G. 











/ make a feature of encouraging aative talent. 


HUGO KAUN 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 





KINGSLEY, 


Mas. Bac., A- R. C. O. 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION. 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, 
ADDRESS: Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas. 


BERLIN, W.,. Habsbuarger Str. 13.) 6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 


FRIEDA STENDER 


SOPRANO. Opcra, Oratorio or Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 Kast 17th Street, New York. 
Private Address: 1126 Park Avenue. 


Baward B. BINNEY. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS RECEIVED. TEACHER OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 
ORGANIST ST. GEORGE'S. STUDIO AT CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE and E. 16th STREET 
velo =e most advantageously all voca! 
ealt 


A.A. PAT TOU satmssseum 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studio: St. Bare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th 8t., NewYork. 


T. ARTHUR MILLER Musical Director Nesrapeiiies is Conservatory or 


, Students 
pre are Ay the aati. Lessons 
Voice Culture and Organ—- Organ Openings avd Recitals, and a prepa on three manualelectric organ 
502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YVOREKE. 


of Scotch Presbyterian Church, Central 


Park West. 
BARITON SB. 
132 West 64th Street, New York. 

















Trains the voice strictly according to the 
unerring laws of our nature, thereby de- 








Soloist 

} aa sesptets' ‘es 
edral, 
fth Avenue. 


Residence: 


usHeon, THE NEW JERUSALEM 


A Sacred Cantata by CHARLES ERWIN DAVIS. 
Written for Four Solo Voices and Chorus, Send for prospectus. 


AMERICAN CHURCH CHOIR PUBLISHING CO., 150 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


~*~ YOUNG 


—— 


uUsT 
pus 








MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 Bast 17th Street. 








TENOR. 


Residence, 271 West 118°h Street, New York, 


Pereonal ‘Phone; 2345-F Morningside. 


7 . > 7 4 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, 
Pianist—Instruction. 2730 Broadway. New York, 
or Steinway Hall. Hoffmann’s Left Hand Etudes, 
with original melody for right hand (Breitkopf & 
H&rtel). Highly recommended by Dr. Mason, 
Pugno, Burmeister and others. Adopted by fore- 
most conservatories in Europe and America 


MARY M. SHEDD, 


Teacher and Discoverer of the 


American Method of Singing. 


which develops every accepted voice, »ges 3 to 
60, into the same tones with which all great artists 
were born. Booklet free 


M. M. SHEDD. 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under 
her constant guidarce. 


GEORGE 


CRAMPTON 


BARITONE. 
Concerts, Oratorio and Recital. | 











With BUSH-TEMNPLE CONSERVATORY OF BUSIC, 
North Clark and Chicago Avenue 


PENNSYLVANIA. | 


OR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 


WHAT TO DO. AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure the 
ffects desired in singin 
SCHOOL OF Vocan TECERIC, 101 touth 


e » Pa 
Send for boeklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 





jeventh Street, 





| Mas. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 


The Art of Si Style. Répertoire. Finish. 

Endorsed by Madame Patti and other celebrated 
artists. 152022 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange and Ciampi. | 


budding talent. 





artists among the Bisbee pupils, as well as 





sc. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the grinet 1 artists of the 
Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg ; Scala, 
Milan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, and Metropolitan Opera, New York 

VOICE CULTIVATION. 

(OLD ITALIAN METHOD.) 


Studio: 3 East I4th St., 16, 
R tion hours: Wednesd 


New Yerk, Room 
and Saturdays from 10 to 2 











Miss ADA CROSSLEY 


The Famous English Contralto Vocalist, 
Is Presenting a New Song, 


“‘ Beautiful Beatrice,” 


BY ALBERT MALLINSON. 
Send for a Complete Thematic Catalogue to 


J0S. W. STERN & CO., 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mme. MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Com poser-Pianiste. 


Drawing Room Recitels and Instruction in 
Piano and Composition 


ADDRESS : 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
185 West 79th 8t., New York City. 
Private Residence : 136 West 94th St. 




















| “ALL THRO’ THE NIGHT.” 


The ORIGINAL EDITION of this Song, 
with an Adaptation to SACRED WORDS, 
Arranged by W. T. PORTER in two keys, 
Is published by 
THE GRO. B. JENNINGS CO., 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
When ordering from other houses insist 
having the VEWNINGS EDITION 


upon 





DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


Phone : 2081—79th. 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK. 





si sa MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED. 


vexing 


hinge. 
peasants. 


sy Bve 


Thread 











all, but “it’s what it does ""—that's the tric 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
Opens and 
Made for any number of leaves. 
For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, 
leaf—will bind fifteen copies. 
through us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Hinge. 


GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 


E have solved the problem that for fifty years has been 


, that’s 
leaves 


a bindin 
Binds al 


users of sheet music. It’s onl 


it becomes indis- 


turns easily. Once used, 
Gummed wy ! to 
° 


Order your sheet music 


1958 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Standard New 


SHORT JOURNEYS 
through second grade. 


four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 
*““BRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” 


IN MUSIC-LAND. 
Price T5c 
“BRAINARD’S BUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 


Music Books. 


Carefully graded from the first step 
A collection of carefully graded, easy 


A book of Marches, for use in schools 


which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters, Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast 17th St., New York. 


298 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








= ROSSIGNOL = 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO. 
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PARIS. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Rayncusd. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
— Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
ge. ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 

lass and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 
PRIDA EISSLER, 

Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 

6 Rue FPaustin-telle, - Passy, Paris. 


FRBNCEH SCHOOL. 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 








14 rue Taitbout. 


FLORENZA d’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR. 
at Avenue d’Alsace-Lorraine, 
Rueil, S. et O., Paris. 





Mme. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. to rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESIEEE DE CHANT. 
rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave, Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MISS MARTINI 


(of the Opéra, Paris), 
Professor of Singing and Preparation for the Stage. 
Performance of Pupils before the public twice 
monthly. 3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


Mae. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


_ Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville () 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
rue Euler, Paris. 




















and Mend- 
onceau). 





Théatre Royal, 
(Champs Elysées.) 


THE FRENCH pony Sagat 
Rapidly, easily and correct! cquired b 
aioe’ Ss P ICAL. SYSTEM. 
francs, bhay baat 
Private union by M. ‘D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 

















Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern i Modern Reperterio, 


MILAN, Via San Pietro Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


~ UPA 


Oratorio, Concerts, = 
339 Wesi 23d Street, <> New York. 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY mosic 


(Pounded 1893 by C. B. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, NEAR MOUNTAIN, 
Montrea!, P. Q. 
welt Tel. Up 961. Development in all branches of 








Terms: Strictly asin European Conservatories, 
Sonsultation hours, 4 to 5 datly. For prospectus apply to 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Agetuny for Voice Training and 
School for a. 

Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
eneny one Thursday from 5 to 7. 

Sole eacher of Clara Friché, the incom- 
parable “Louise” of Charpentier’s opera; 
Alice Verlet and Madame Berner. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secre 
of Madame Mortant’s School, 
Baker Street, London W., Engl. and. 


tary 
3 York Place, 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “1 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 
aay oe Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 


4 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
& New Bond Street, London. 











NEW YORK. 


5 LIEBERMAN 


TIwaNoOoR, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSON MUSICAL BUREAU, OF 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


— HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINIST. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 


NEW YORK. 


BUZZI-PECCIA |= 


Signor 


Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cer. Park Ave., NBW YORK. 


REBECCA MACKENZ! g, 

















Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


Mt. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Sele 
singers 


now meeting with marked public 
Residence-Studio: 444 Central Per West 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO BHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 














Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OP EBLOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 








oo PHYSICAL CULTURE, Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York. 
Specialists. pn nt gy 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture and Repertoire. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP.- 
MENT OF-PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 








CALIFORNIA. 





H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 





he Bertha Grosse-Themason School for Pianc, ON RUSSIAN 
a ITomiing PL, . near Court St. Br ‘ooklyn. s crunne. LECTURE-RECITALS LIFE AND MUSIC. 
ermeny, Resemive me. Berta Grosse 
Tho — ( pil of Franz Kullak in Lecterer for the Board of Education. 
Berlin, and wom yearsteacher at his demy) 10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW , 


and assistants. 


MAESTRO ARTURO MARZANI 


Royal Opera Tenor, Teacher of prominent Pro- 
fessionals. Method: Lamperti and Maurice Stra- 
kosch; latter teacher of Patti, Nilsson, Kellogg, 
etc. Perfect Voice Placing, Cantilene, Repertory. 
Opera Engagements secured. Italian, English, 
French and German spoken. 

Prospectus, Berlin W., Latzow Str. 981. 








EMIL FISCHER, ss 


Late of the Metropoliten Opera Ce., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
few hours reserved daily for pupils in Vocal 
Culture and Operatic a 

. 73d St., NEW YORK. 











Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and C iti 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1829 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


To Thrill an Audience. 


PRACTICAL we tt May | FOR 
INGERS AND ACTORS. 


By m.. Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 


Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 
or translation. on. 








772 Park Ave., S. W. cor. 
 Contraito. 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, = 


ln, CORAL NETSEMEN, === 
DAHM-PETERSEN, 


Court Singer at the Roya! Theatre 
The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 





in Munich (Bavaria), and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - 

Art of Singi in Italian French, 
English and German. /6/ W. 93d Bt. 


BARITONE. 


Residence: 72 Madison Avc., 
Telephone : 3184 Vadison. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MARY MANAGEMENT 
HISSEM HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
RESIDENCE: 


ae aoe 90th St., 
SOPRANO. W YORK. 





2614 Twenty-fourth St., San F: isco, 


LOUIS H. EATON, 

Organist and Musical Director, Trinity Epis- 
copal Church. Concert Organist, Voice Culture, 
Repertoire,etc Residence and Studio, 

1676 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Development of the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. 
Home Studio: 910 a Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


~ Frederick Zech, Jr., 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 











Director of Zech’s Symphoay Orchestra. 


Address: 1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


—=/Von Meyerinck School of Music 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 
Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 
The largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION. 


CARL SAWVELL. 


SKILL OF SINGING. 
Tone Placing. Choral Conductor. 
841 Hyde Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 








— BEATRICE FINE, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 


Baritone. 
Vocal 
Instruction, 


NEW YORK. 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 


==: ARMSTRONG, 


357 East 129th Street, 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


356 West 57th St. 
TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 
The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to con fer the 
regular University Degrees, 
Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artists 
for the Stady of Repertoire. 


356 West 57th St. E. EBERHARD, President. 


Mme. TORPADIE -BIORKSTEN, 
Miss AVICE BOXAL 


Clifford Wiley, 

















Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 
8 East 47th. Street. 
> Management: Wolfeohn Bureau 
BARITONE, 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


36 E. 23d St., New York. 
Telepnone : 5639 B—18th. 




















FRANK AN K -. S E A EALY, opha a a INSTRUCTION. 


@ East (7th St., New Yor’. 








Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director. 





Organist Fifthj}Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


























GRAND 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 








PAK 








257 Wabash Avenue, . 











PRIX. 


DD. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1900. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 











STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH CRADE GRAND AKD UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK. 
EASE 
IANOS 


PEASE PIANO oo. 128 West 42d St. New Vork, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 


a thoroughly rel_able instrument at a moderate price 





VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


A Booklet 


Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Ole Bull, Etc. 


sent free upon application to 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


Viclin and String Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
reflo, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


contains Portraits and Autographs of 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal owe Of Music and Theatre, ester, Germany 


205 South Ninth Street, 














hens sixth Year, 1899-1900 ; 1.277 Pup:Is; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 

Auer-Herbeck, B mann, Brau th, Doring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falker rg, Fuchs, 
H. ner, Janssen, Iffert, Klug Fr t “kK z e, Kr e, Mann, Fri. Orge Pa I Rapy li 
Kahrer, Remmele, R S e, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Ty \\ ff, Urba Vetter, Wir \\ iW W ters, the ftorer tr ers of t Roy ( irt 
Or a ed » Concerts . R Grit er. Feigerl, Bauer, | g, Fricke, 
G Wolfer r &« Educa beginning t . I Irses oT re ra! es 
Pr i ‘ n ¢t es begir Ans nd September Adr n granted es 
For prospect nd other infort Americ Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal tastructer, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


eS te Develo = nt in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
te Training for Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
nstr un ents SEMIN \R . Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
pal Te ers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
eiter, Pref, E. E. Taubert. P’IANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda). Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Direc re 
Charges Frem 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtaine a th rough the Conservatory. Pupils received 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSF ‘9. 





Princi 


tor, & 


at any time. Consultation 





Director: Dk. HUGO GoLpscHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist ; P H. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWAsT, FRAU PROF. 
SCHMEALFELD-VON VAHSEL, W. LEIPHOLZ, MAVYVER-MAHR (Piano GOLDSCHMIDT, 
LiNA BECK (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin); VaN LIER, 
(Cello); KNUPFER (Opera Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANO 


Artistic Instruments 


Highest type of 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Mt 


the conservatory, 


REFERENCE SICAL COURIER 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East 107th Street, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


LONDON, 











38 Old Bond St., w. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highaesses Priace aad Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 





Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


The Gonsesvateny, embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental ie 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools, 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (b) o tie singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber musie), 
—-— CW - dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 


&c. of = te ers. 
Winter term begins b Term, April 1. 
om the same days at the Rollege Wilenane 5). The yearly fees are joo mar 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary 





Principal: 
PROPESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 











Entrance examination takes place 
Su es oo 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 





THE *«Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St James Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the mest 
rgetic and p dat ma his profession 
ONCERT Wasie says: The C. C. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit, 
The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantee of 
liability 
ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn ( corde’s prim=- 
and Orchestra, Entertain- ip besteht dar wel 3 versprechen und 1 halten. 
The Court Circular says reliable bureau in Londoa, 


mentand Lecture Bureau. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams 


London 


ddress: 310 i ‘St Ww 
THE CONCORDE CoDE 


A 
“CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America, For catalogue, address 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with . MISS CLARA BAUR, 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
surroundings, is ideal. Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio.U.5.A. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


‘NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT ~*~ & 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK: 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Pepular and Artists, 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOH/FIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





Vvose 


pianos appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





